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IN ‘THE PUBLIC EYE. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS OF TIMELY INTEREST—SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND STATESMEN, 
POTENTATES AND PLAIN PEOPLE, WHO ARE HELPING TO MAKE THE HISTORY 
OF THE PRESENT DAY. 





SPEAKER REED’S RETIREMENT. With all his reputation as a militant 
Speaker Reed has made so unique a dictator, Mr. Reed is a man with exceed- 
mark in American politics that his an- ingly few enemies, and men and news- 
nouncement of his intention to retire papers of all parties have joined in 
from Congress is one of the salient events lamenting over the loss that our public 
of the year. life will suffer with his withdrawal. The 





TIE GUNBOATS ALVARADO AND SANDOVAL, CAPTURED AT SANTIAGO AND GUANTANAMO DURING THE 
WAR WITH SPAIN, AND NOW REFITTING FOR SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
From a photograph by R. F. Turnbull, taken in the New York Navy Yard. 
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Captain Coghlan. 
THE OFFICERS OF THE RALEIGH, ON THE DAY OF THE VICTORIOUS CRUISER’S ARRIVAL AT NEW YORK, 
APRIL 16, 1899. 
From a photograph by Hemment, New York. j 
A 


chorus of regretful comment has been a_ gain to New York from his presence as a 
remarkable tribute to the high ability and part of her professional and intellectual 
unblemished character of the statesman life. 

from Maine. Little has been said on the More than six years ago it was sug- 
more cheerful side of the matter—of the gested in this magazine that Mr. Reed 
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BOATSWAIN’S MATE SAMUEL J. SKOU OF THE RALEIGH, AND THE FIVE INCH GUN WITH WHICH HE FIRED 
THE FIRST SHOT OF THE BATTLE OF MANILA BAY, AT 12.15 A. M. ON MAY 1, 1898. 
From a photograph by Hemment, New Vork 
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JUDGE BARTLETT TRIPP, OF SOUTH DAKOTA, AMERI- 
CAN MEMBER OF THE SAMOAN COMMISSION. 





BARON SPECK VON STERNBERG, OF THE GERMAN 
EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON, GERMAN MEMBER 
OF THE SAMOAN COMMISSION. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Miss Frances B. Johu- 
ston, Washington. 





might some day follow the example of 
Roscoe Conkling and others who aban- 
doned politics to round out their careers 
at the metropolitan bar. The forecast 
having come true, we add to it another 
the prediction that his professional 








CHARLES N. E. ELIOT, OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY 
AT WASHINGTON, BRITISH MEMBER OF THE 
SAMOAN COMMISSION. 


From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York. 


success will be immediate and great, as 
well as the confident hope that his occu- 
pation and environment will be the con- 
genial ones he richly deserves to find. 


THE NEXT SPEAKER. 


Mr. Reed’s retirement leaves open the 
Speakership of the next Congress, which 
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had been regarded as his beyond question. 
There are several possible or probable 
candidates for the post—a post second 
only to the Presidency in political impor- 
tance. 

Ten years ago, when the retiring 
Speaker was first elected, his principal 
Republican opponent was Joseph G. Can- 
non, of Illinois. Mr. Cannon, who is 
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LIEUTENANT WINDER, NAVIGATING OFFICER OF 
THE CRUISER RALEIGH, AND A NEPHEW 
OF ADMIRAL DEWEY. 

From a photograph by Hemment, New York. 


chairman of the appropriations committee, 
and one of the strongest parliamentarians 
in the House, is well fitted for the place 
by experience and character. Another 
Western member whose claims are seri- 
ously considered is David B. Henderson, 
of Iowa, also a man of ripe Congressional 
experience. It is a coincidence that each 
of these two has a possible rival in the 
delegation from his own State, in the re- 
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LIEUTENANT PHILIP V. LANSDALE, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, KILLED BY NATIVE REBELS IN 
SAMOA, APRIL 1, 1899. 


From a photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 





MAJOR GENERAL H. W. LAWTON, UNITED STATES VOL- 
UNTEERS, COMMANDING A DIVISION OF GENERAL 
OTIS’ ARMY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


From his latest photograph by Parker, Washington. 
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DAVID B. HENDERSON, OF IOWA. 
From a photograph by Bel, Washington. 


JAMES S. SHERMAN, OF NEW YORK. 
From a photograph by Frey, Utica. 


ALBERT J. HOPKINS, OF ILLINOIS. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, OF OHIO. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


FOUR POSSIBLE CANDIDATES FOR THE SPEAKERSHIP OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. : 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 
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THOMAS BRACKETT REED, THRICE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WHO HAS ANNOUNCED 
HIS INTENTION OF RETIRING FROM PUBLIC LIFE. 


2M Frou a photograph—Copyrighted by Charles Parker, Washington. 











BRIGADIER GENERAL GEORGE W. 
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DAVIS, UNITED STATES VOLUNTEERS, 
APPOINTED TO SUCCEED GENERAL HENRY AS MILITARY GOVERNOR 


OF PORTO RICO. 


spective persons of Mr. 
Hopkins, of Illinois, and 
Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa.* 

Charles H. Grosvenor, 
of Ohio, is regarded as 
the “administration can- 
didate.” General Gros- 
venor is one of the “wheel 
horses” of his party, and 
is a close political friend 
of the President’s—a fact 
that may or may not help 
to make him Speaker. 

The present leader of 
the majority in the House, 
who might have been con- 
sidered as standing in line 
for promotion, is Sereno 
E. Payne, of New York; 
but Mr. Payne’s leader- 
ship began quite recently, 
upon the death of the 
late Nelson Dingley, and 
has hardly made his 


* As we go to press, it is reported 
that the Illinois delegation has decided 
tosupport Mr. Hopkins for the Speak- 
ership. 





hold upon his fellow 
members strong enough 
to give him any right to 
the higher post. It is 
expected, at the time of 
writing, that the New 
York delegation will 
cast its influence in 
favor of Congressman 
James 8S. Sherman, of 
Utica. Mr. Sherman 
is spoken of as the 
Eastern candidate, but 
it would be very unfor- 
tunate if any feeling of 
sectionalism should pre- 
vent the election of the 
man best fitted, by train- 
ing and personality, for 
the post that Mr. Reed 
has held so long and— 
as there are few now to 
question—with such rare 
ability and patriotism. 


BRAVE VOLUNTEER 
OFFICERS. 
Major Charles A. 
Howard, of the First 





EDWARD P. RIPLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA 
FE RAILWAY, ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL RAILROAD MEN 
OF THE DAY. 
From a photograph by Taber, San Francisco. 











BRIGADIER GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, UNITED STATES VOLUNTEERS, MILITARY GOVERNOR OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Miss Frances B. Johnston, Washington. 
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South Dakota, who was specially men- 
tioned in the despatches from Manila 
after the battle of Marilao, on March 
28, is a type of the men who have won 
high soldierly repute for the Western 
volunteer regiments in the Philippines. 
Major Howard was born in Clinton County, 
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did is shown by the fact that it lost ten 
men killed and eleven wounded. 
Swimming rivers under heavy fire seems 
to be not an unusual act of bravery in 
the Philippines. Two or three instances 
similar to that of Major Howard have 
come to us in the despatches from the 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ARTHUR LEE, ROYAL ARTILLERY, WHO WAS WITH SHAFTER’S ARMY IN CUBA, 
AND IS NOW MILITARY ATTACHE OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON. 
From a photograph by Prince, Washington. 


New York, in 1865, but as a young man 
went to South Dakota, where he has 
served in the State Senate. At the out- 
break of the war with Spain he was a 
captain in the National Guard, and volun- 
teered with his company. In the charge 
at Marilao, which Major Howard so 
gallantly led—swimming a river and cap- 
turing the enemy’s trenches under heavy 
fire—the sort of fighting his regiment 


front. The exploit of General Frederick 
Funston and five of his men of the Twen- 
tieth Kansas, in the advance on Calumpit, 
seems worthy of special record. It 
appears that Filipinos had destroyed the 
bridge over which our armored flat cars 
were about to pass. Funston called for 
volunteers, and, leading the way himself, 
sprang into the river and swam to the 
opposite shore, where—assisted by the 
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THE THREE RIFLES USED IN THE UNITED STATES SERVICE—ABOVE, THE LEE, USED BY THE NAVY AND 
THE MARINE CORPS; IN THE CENTER, THE SPRINGFIELD, USED BY MOST OF THE VOLUNTEERS 5 
BELOW, THE KRAG JORGENSEN, THE WEAPON OF THE REGULAR TROOPS. 


fire of the men on the bridge—the daring 
Kansans drove the Filipinos from their 
trenches. 


BRAVERY IN EVERY DAY LIFE. 

It is not only to our soldiers on the 
firing line of battle that we may look for 
deeds of bravery. There are those in 
every day life, far removed from the 
boom of cannon or the rattle of musketry, 
who are proving to the world that the 


MAJOR CHARLES A. HOWARD, FIRST SOUTH DAKOTA 
VOLUNTEERS, WHO DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF IN 
THE ACTION AT MARILAO, NEAR MANILA, 
MARCH 28, 1899. 


From a photograph by Fox, Sioux Falls. 











attributes of true heroism and self sacri- 
fice are not obsolete among Americans. 
At the time of the terrible fire that 
destroyed the Windsor Hotel, in New 
York, the daring acts of firemen and 
policemen in the rescue of helpless women 
thrilled the appreciative intelligence of 
two continents. There was one particu- 
larly fine and touching example of true 
heroism—that of Warren Guion, the 
elevator boy, who saved many lives, finally 
at the cost of his own. Some prominent 


* 


A HERO IN HUMBLE LIFE—THE LATE WARREN GUION, 


AN EMPLOYEE OF THE WINDSOR HOTEL, NEW 
YORK, WHO LOST HIS LIFE IN RESCUING 
GUESTS FROM FIRE. 

From a photograph by Kempf, Brooklyn. 
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SAMUEL M. JONES, MAYOR OF TOLEDO, A CHAM- 
PION OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF FRAN- 
CHISES, AND A NEW POLITICAL 
FIGURE IN OHIO. 

From a photograph by Lewis, Toledo, 


New Yorkers who knew the young man 
personally have started a fund for his 
family. One of them, Mr. Wilbur C. 
Brown, sends us this tribute to Guion’s 
brave devotion to duty: 

“Guion was at his post when the fire 
alarm sounded, and although almost in- 
stantly the elevator shaft was smoking 
and flaming he shot his car up to the 
sixth floor for the rescue of imprisoned 
women. The first load brought down in 
safety, he made a second—a_ third—a 
fourth trip successfully. By this time the 
elevator shaft was almost a roaring fur- 
nace. The smoke was blinding and suf- 
focating. Great tongues of flame were 
darting into the shaft from every floor, 
and they spoke of certain death. The 
heat was insufferable, the confusion aw- 
ful. Warren Guion was ordered from his 
post by the police, when the pathetic 
‘click, click, click,’ in the annunciator 
told the pitiful tale of more imprisoned 
women on the fifth floor. 

“Tt was a time to try men’s souls. 
The flames were fiercer, the smoke more 
dense, the chance of death more certain, 
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but the frantic appeals from the upper 
floors were to him the call of duty. ‘Just 
one more trip,’ he replied to the police- 
man’s command that he should run for 
safety. It was one chance in a thou- 
sand, and he took it. Up the elevator 
shot through the veritable hell of flame 
to the top floor. Down it started with 
its load of humanity. It was an awful 
race with death, against fearful odds. 
Down, down, it flew with lightning speed 

nearer ground, nearer, nearer safety, 
when ‘click’ went the automatic safety 
device—a name of grim irony just then. 
The mechanism clogged, the elevator sud- 
denly stopped between the second and 
first floors—and Death had won. 

“There was absolutely no escape for 
Warren Guion and those whom he had 
risked his life to rescue. With life in all 
its freshness before him, without a 
thought of the cost of his noble sacrifice, 
feeling only that he had done his simple 
duty, he died as nobly as any martyr in 
history, as nobly as a great general in 
battle. Destiny had not willed that he 
should die a soldier in the glorious de- 
fense of liberty, nor that his shroud 
should be the flag of his beloved country. 





€ fie, 
ADMIRAL SIR JOHN 0. HOPKINS, OF THE BRITISH 
NAVY, THE ONLY SAILOR NOW AFLOAT WHOSE 
RANK IS EQUAL TO ADMIRAL DEWEY’S. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
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MRS. WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT, JR., FORMERLY MISS VIRGINIA FAIR. 


From a photograph by Taber, San Francisco. 


Warren Guion was only an elevator boy, 
gentle and manly, in the humble walks of 
life, but he has furnished to the world an 
example of unsurpassed heroism.” 


MAYOR JONES OF TOLEDO. 


One of the most remarkable results of 
the recent municipal campaigns in the 
Middle West was the reélection of Samuel 
M. Jones as mayor of Toledo, Ohio. 
Mayor Jones was an independent candi- 
date on his own platform—which he made 
some time ago, and the principal plank 
of which is the Golden Rule—and in spite 


of the opposition of both political parties, 
he was successful by an overwhelming 
majority. Citizens of all classes, clergy- 
men and saloon keepers alike, voted for 
him, seeing in him a candidate of the 
people rather than a figurehead of the 
bosses. 

Mayor Jones has gained a place as a 
unique figure in Ohio politics. He has 


fought for municipal ownership of public 
franchises, defying the enmity of self in- 
terested corporations and of machine 
politicians. He is spoken of as a probable 
candidate of the people of Ohio for 
Governor. 


If it were not for the fact 
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SAMPSON’S “WHITE SQUADRON” IN THE HARBOR OF LA GUAYRA, THE PORT OF CARACAS. 


= 


tia * : 4 ’ 
W. W. Russell, Ensign Bennett Commander Mead Commander Dayton Medical Inspector Lieutenant 
Secretary of Legation. of the Marblehead. of the Detroit. Gravatt. Staunton. 
Captain Taylor F. B. Loomis, Admiral Sampson. Captain Chadwick 
of the Indiana. Minister to Venezuela. of the New York, 


A GROUP IN THE COURTYARD OF THE UNITED STATES LEGATION AT CARACAS. 


REAR ADMIRAL SAMPSON AND HIS FLEET AT LA GUAYRA AND CARACAS, VENEZUELA, 
APRIL, 1899. 
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that he is a Welshman by birth, it is not 
impossible that his local success might— 
as was once the case with a “reform 
mayor” of Buffalo, who has since been 
twice President of the United States— 
make him an available candidate for na- 
tional honors. 





ADMIRAL HOPKINS OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


Though the prefix “admiral” is common 
enough among the naval officers of the 
world, there are in reality only two ad- 
mirals—as distinguished from vice ad- 
mirals and rear admirals—whose flags are 
now afloat. One of these is our own 
George Dewey, the other is Sir John 
Ommanney Hopkins, of the British navy. 
Neither France nor Russia recognizes the 
full grade of admiral in her navy, and 
though Great Britain has others ranking 
with Sir John, he is the only one now 
serving at sea. 

From 1892 to 1895 Sir John Hopkins, 
then a vice admiral, was with the British 
Atlantic fleet as commander in chief of 
the North American and West Indian 
station. In 1896 he received his admiral’s 
commission, and was appointed to com- 
mand the powerful squadron that England 
maintains in the Mediterranean—the 
highway to her eastern empire. His ex- 
perience as a sailor began as far back as 
the Crimean war, and he has a medal for 
service at Sebastopol. 





‘SAMPSON IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


During the war with Spain it was 
understood that South American sym- 
pathies were generally with our antago- 
nists, even in the states that gained their 
own existence by revolt against the Span- 
ish colonial rule. Yet in April, when 
Sampson’s squadron, once more wearing 
its white garb of peace, made an official 
visit to Venezuela, nothing could have 
been more courteous than the reception 
given to the American admiral who con- 
quered Cervera and destroyed the sea 
power of Spain. Hospitalities were fairly 
showered upon the visiting sailors. Presi- 
dent Andrade gave a sumptuous dinner 
and ball in the admiral’s honor, and in re- 
turn was entertained on his flagship, the 
New York. 

The engraving on the opposite page is 
from a photograph taken in the court- 
3M 
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yard of the legation at Caracas. It shows 
the admiral sitting beside Mr. Loomis, the 
American minister, to whose popularity is 
due at least a part of the Venezuelans’ 
good feeling toward the United States. 





THE TWELVE BEST WOMEN. 


A curious contest has just come to an 
end in England, in which the readers of a 
popular periodical determined, by vote, 
the twelve most notably “good” wom- 
en of the nineteenth century. The 
first five selections, in order, were Queen 
Victoria, Florence Nightingale, Elizabeth 
Fry, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and the 
Princess of Wales; among the other 
names on the list were those of the late 
Duchess of Teck, Sister Dora, Grace 
Darling, Lady Henry Somerset, and 
Frances Ridley Havergal. Though the 
contest was not limited to England, nor 
even to the British Empire, it is a no- 
ticeable fact that the twelve paragons of 
feminine virtue are one and all English. 
This is a capital illustration of the beauti- 
ful conservatism of English women. 

It'.also shows that a monarchy has at 
least one advantage over a republic. If 
an English woman is asked: “Who is the 
best woman in the world?” it would 
hardly be loyal for her to answer other- 
wise than: “The queen,” _ But imagine 
the same conundrum propounded to an 
American woman. Patriotism does not 
bind her to believe in a crowned ideal of 
majesty, grace, and virtue, and the prob- 
abilities are that her hair would turn 
gray while she was trying to make a deci- 
sion and to abide by it. 





LIONS WHO DISLIKE THEIR HUNTERS. 


Two American women who lately visited 
Tolstoi and told the famous Russian that 
the chief object of their journey to Europe 
was to see him, earned as their reward: 

“T think, my dear ladies, that you 
could have spent your time much more 
profitably.” 

“Oh, I knew Count Tolstoi would say 
something like that!” exclaimed one of 
the pilgrims, and they went their way 
perfectly satisfied. 

This recalls an experience told by Mrs. 
Sherwood, who went to England with a 
letter of introduction to Tennyson, but 
did not dare to present it, because Henry 
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James told her: “All you will see of 
Tennyson will be a flapping old cloak on 
the back of an old man who is running 
away from you.” Years after, when the 
laureate was dead, she regretted that she 
did not try her fortune with her letter, 
taking a gruff greeting as better than 
none at all. Even the retreating vision 
of the “flapping old cloak” would have 
been worth remembering. 





“4 LOCK OF HAIR.” 


An interesting letter has just come to 
light which was written by Paderewski’s 
secretary at the dietation of the great 
pianist when he was last traveling in 
this country. It was in answer to a re- 
quest from a “prominent society woman” 
in the West for a “lock of hair,” and 
reads as follows: 


DEAR MADAME: 


M. Paderewski directs me to say that it affords 
him much pleasure to comply with your request. 
You fail to specify whose hair you desire, and to 
avoid error he has secured a sample from each of 
the staff en voyage—to wit, his manager, his secre- 
tary, his valet, his two cooks, and his waiter, to- 
gether with small portions from a cat and from a 
mattress belonging to M. Pullman, proprietaire of 
the coach de luxe which we occupy. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant. 





A ripple of interest was recently 
aroused by a woman’s request for admit- 
tance to the Chicago Board of Trade. A 
Miss Lindbloom made the application for 
the purpose of protecting her father’s in- 
terests in a brokerage firm. As there 
was no son in the family, Miss Lindbloom 
had been made a partner. She knew that 
in the event of her father’s death she 
would not be allowed to carry on the 
business unless she were a member of the 
Board of Trade. If admitted, however, 
it seems that Miss Lindbloom has no inten- 
tion of operating personally among the 
bulls and bears. 

*% % * * 


The most interesting as well as the 
most celebrated of living natives of the 
Dark Continent is Menelek II, the ruler 
of Abyssinia. The favor of this African 
potentate is being courted by France, Rus- 
sia, and Great Britain, the three powers 
who are hoping to extend their influence 
in his corner of the world. 

Menelek is described as a dignified and 
courteous chieftain. He is six feet tall, 


stoutly built, and though his face is very 
black, and badly pitted by smallpox, it is 
nevertheless pleasing and intelligent. The 
Abyssinians claim that their king is a 
descendant of Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. He claims dominion over some 
eight hundted thousand square miles and 
about seven million people. 
* * % x 


It is not easy to know the personal 
opinions and intentions of the Czar, 
or to estimate just what power the 
young autocrat, surrounded by a powerful 
and jealous bureaucracy, possesses to 
carry out his private purposes. It 
scarcely seems possible, however, that 
he can expect his well meant effort 
toward disarmament to produce any prac- 
tical result. Recent events, especially in 
his own empire, have made his pronuncia- 
mento seem nothing better than a mock- 
ery. A sarcastic poetaster remarks: 

How doth the Russian Crocodile 
Delight to talk of peace, 

While building ironclads the while 
With zeal that doth not cease! 
How cheerfully he chews the Finn, 

And abrogates his laws; 
Then welcomes little Norway in 
With gently smiling jaws! 
*% * * * 

On the 1ith of April, 1899, there were 
in our army fourteen officers with a rec- 
ord dating back to the 11th of April, 
1861, the day on which the Civil War 
began. These veterans of thirty eight 
years of active service under the Ameri- 
can flag are Major General Merritt; 
Brigadier Generals Wilson and Carey; 
Colonels Alden, Arnold, Byrne, Frank, 
Guenther, Hall, Pennington, Robert, 
Smith, and Whittemore — several of 
whom are brigadier generals in the vol- 
unteer service; and Major Baker. 


*% * * * 


Dr. Taylor, the president of Vassar 
College, in declining an offer of the pres- 
idency of Brown University, made the 
following statement, both truthful and 
significant: “The chance of directly in- 
fluencing the life of one’s time through 
the young men of a great college is 
alluring; but indirectly, and to an in- 
creasing degree directly, the influence of 
the educated woman in the home, the 
schools, the church, the state, and society, 
can hardly be regarded as holding a sec- 
ond place.” 


Pen hacltnnani chieaslei se bien! 
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BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


IN HIS NEW NOVEL MR. WEYMAN FOLLOWS UP THE VEIN HE SO SUCCESSFULLY OPENED IN “THE 
CASTLE INN,” AND FROM THE RICH FUND OF DRAMATIC MATERIAL OFFERED BY 
ENGLISH LIFE OF THE LAST CENTURY HE DRAWS A STORY OF STRONG 
PLOT AND STRIKING CHARACTERS. 


‘ 


[* the diningroom of a small house on 

the east side of Arlington Street, 
which at that period, 1742, was the 
ministerial street, Mr. and Mrs. Northey 
sat awaiting Sophia. The thin face of 
the honorable member for Aldbury wore 
the same look of severity which it had 
worn a few weeks earlier, on the eventful 
night when he found himself called upon 
to break the ties of years and vote in the 
final division against Sir Robert; his 
figure, as he sat stiffly expecting his 
sister in law, reflected the attitudes of 
the four crude portraits of dead Northeys 
that darkened the walls of the dull little 
room. Mrs. Northey, on the other hand, 
sprawled in her chair with the careless- 
ness of the fine lady fatigued; she yawned, 
inspected the lace of her negligee, and 
now held a loose end to the light and now 
pondered the number of a lottery ticket. 
At length, out of patience, she called 
fretfully to Mr. Northey to ring the 
bell. Fortunately Sophia entered at that 
moment. 

“Tn time and no more, miss,” madam 
cried with temper. Then as the girl 
came forward timidly, “Tl tell you what 
it is,” Mrs. Northey continued viciously, 
“vowll wear red before you’re twenty! 
You have no more color than a china 
figure this morning! What’s amiss with 
you?” 

Sophia, flushing under her brother in 
law’s eyes, pleaded a headache. 

Her sister sniffed. “Eighteen, and the 
vapors!” she cried scornfully. “Lord, 
it is very evident raking don’t suit you! 
But do you sit down now, and answer me, 
child. What did you say to Sir Hervey 
last night?” 

“Nothing,” Sophia faltered, her eyes on 
the floor. 


“Oh, nothing!” Mrs. Northey repeated, 
mimicking her. “And pray, Miss Modesty, 
what did he say to you?” 

“ Nothing—or—or at least nothing of 
moment,” Sophia stammered. 

“Of moment! Oh, you know what’s of 
moment, do you? And whose fault was 
that I’d like to know? Tell me that, miss.” 

Sophia, seated stiffly on the chair, her 
sandaled feet drawn under her, looked 
downcast and a trifle sullen, but did not 
answer. 

“T ask, whose fault was that, you little 
fool?” Mrs. Northey continued impa- 
tiently. “Do you think to sit still all your 
life, looking at your toes, and waiting for 
the man to fall into your lap? Hang you 
for a natural if youdo! It is not that 
way husbands are got, miss!” 

“T don’t want a husband, ma’am!” 
Sophia cried, stung into speech and indig- 
nation by her sister’s coarseness. 

“Oh, don’t you?” Mrs. Northey re- 
torted. “Don’t you, Miss Innocence? Let 
me tell you, I know what you want. You 
want to make a fool of yourself with that 
beggarly, grinning, broad shouldered oaf 
of an Irishman! That’s what you want. 
And he wants your six thousand pounds. 
Oh, you don’t throw dust in my eyes!” 
Mrs. Northey continued viciously. “I’ve 
seen you puling and pining and making 
wortley eyes at him these three weeks! 
Aye, and half the town laughing at you. 
But I’d have you know, miss, once for all, 
we are not going to suffer it!” 

“My life, I thought we agreed that 
I should explain matters,” Mr. Northey 
said gently. 

“Oh, go on, then!” madam cried; and 
threw herself back in her seat. 

“Only because I think you go a little 
too far, my dear,” Mr. Northey said, with 
a cough of warning. “I am sure that we 
can count on Sophia’s prudence. You are 
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aware, child,” he continued, directly ad- 
dressing her, “that your father’s death 
has imposed on us the—the charge of 
your person and the care of your in- 
terests. The house at Cuckfield being 
closed, and your brother wanting three 
years of full age, your home must neces- 
sarily be with us for a time, and we have 
a right to expect that you will be guided 
by us in such plans as are broached for 
your settlement. Now, I think I am 
right in saying,” Mr. Northey continued, 
assuming his House of Commons manner, 
“that your sister has communicated to 
you the very advantageous proposal with 
which my good friend and colleague at 
Aldbury, Sir Hervey Coke, has honored 
us? Ahem! Sophia, that is so, is it not? 
Be good enough to answer me.” 

“Yes, sir,” Sophia murmured, her eyes 
glued to the carpet. 

“Very good. In that case I am sure 
that she has not failed to point out to you 
that Sir Hervey is a baronet of an old and 
respectable family, and is possessed be- 
sides of a competent estate; that, in a 
word, the alliance is everything for which 
we could look on your behalf.” 

“ Yes, sir,” Sophia whispered. 

“Then, may I ask,” Mr. Northey con- 
tinued majestically, “in what respect you 
find the match not to your taste?” 

The young girl slid her foot to and fro; 
and for a moment did not answer. Then, 
“T—I do not wish to marry him,” she 
said in a low voice. 

“You do not wish?” Mrs. Northey 
cried, unable to contain herself. “And 
why, pray?” 

“*He’s—he’s as old as Methuselah!” the 
girl answered, with a sudden spirit of re- 
sentment; and she moved her foot more 
quickly to and fro. 

“As old as Methuselah?” Mr. Northey 
answered in unfeigned astonishment; and 
then in a tone of triumphant refutation 
he continued, “Why, child, what are 
you dreaming of? He is only thirty four. 
And I am thirty six.” 

“Well, at any rate, he is old enough— 
he is nearly old enough to be my father,” 
Sophia muttered rebelliously. 

Mrs. Northey could no longer sit by 
and hear herself flouted. She was twenty 
nine, Sophia’s senior by eleven years, and 
she felt all the imputation that bounded 
harmlessly off her husband’s unconscious- 
ness. “You little toad!” she cried. “Do 
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you think I do not knowwhat you mean? 
I tell you, miss, you would smart for it if 
I were your mother! Thirty four indeed, 
and you call him as old as Methuselah! 
Oh, thank you for nothing, ma’am! I 
understand you.” 

“But he’s twice as old as I am!” 
Sophia whimpered, bending before the 
storm. And in truth, to eighteen thirty 
four seems elderly, if not old. 

“You? You're a baby!” Mrs. Nor- 
they retorted, her face red with spite. 
“How any man of sense can look at you 
or want you passes me! But he does, and 
if you think we are going to see our plans 
thwarted bya chit of a girl of your years, 
you are mistaken, miss! Sir Hervey’s 
vote, joined to the two county votes 
which my lord commands and to Mr. 
Northey’s seat, will gain my lord a step 
in the peerage; and when Coke is married 
to you his vote would be ours. As for 
you, you white faced puling thing, I 


. Should like to know who you are that you 


should not be glad of a good match when 
it is offered you? It is a very small thing 
to do for your family.” 

“For your family!” Sophia involun- 
tarily exclaimed; and the next moment 
could have bitten off her tongue. 

Fortunately a glance from Mr. Northey, 
who prided himself on his diplomacy, 
stayed the outburst that was on his wife’s 
tongue. “Allow me, my dear,” he said. 
“ And do you listen to me, Sophia. Apart 
from his age, a ridiculous objection which 
could only come from a schoolgirl, is 
there anything else you have to urge 
against Sir Hervey?” 

“He’s as—as grave as death!” Sophia 
murmured tearfully. 

Mr. Northey shrugged his shoulders. 
“Ts that all?” he said. 

“Yes, but-——” 

“But what? But what, Sophia?” Mr. 
Northey repeated, with a fine show of 
fairness. “I suppose you allow him to be 
in other respects a suitable match?” 

“Yes, but—I do not wish to marry 
him, sir,” Sophia whispered. 

“In that,” Mr. Northey said firmly, 
“you must be guided by us. We have 
your interests at heart, and—and that 
should be enough for you.” 

Sophia did not answer, but the manner 
in which she closed her lips and kept her 
gaze steadily fixed on the floor was 
far from boding acquiescence; every 
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feature indeed of her pale face— 
which only a mass of dark brown 
hair and a pair of the most bril- 
liant and eloquent eyes redeemed from 
the commonplace—expressed a settled de- 
termination. Mrs. Northey, who knew 
something of her sister’s disposition, 
which was also that of the family in 
general, discerned this, and could restrain 
herself no longer. 

“You naughty girl!” she cried with 
something approaching fury. “Do you 
think that I don’t know what is at the 
bottom of this? Do you think I don’t 
know you are pining and sulking for that 
hulking Irish rogue that’s the laughing 
stock of every company his great feet 
enter? Lord, miss, by your leave, I’d have 
you know we are neither fools nor blind! 
I’ve seen your sighings and oglings, your 
pinings and sinkings! And so has the 
town! Aye, you may blush”—in truth 
Sophia’s cheeks were dyed scarlet-—“ my 
naughty madam! Blush you should, that 
can fancy a rawboned, uncouth Teague a 
fine woman would be ashamed to have for 
a footman! But you shan’t have him! 
You may trust me for that—as long as 
there are bars and bolts in this house, 
miss!” 

“Sophia,” Mr. Northey said in his 
coldest manner, “I trust that there is 
nothing in this.” 

The girl, under the lash of her sister’s 
tongue, had risen from her chair; she tried 
in vain to recover her composure. “There 
was nothing, sir,” she said, almost hys- 
terically. “But after this—after the 
words which my sister has used to me, she 
has only herself to thank if—if I please 
myself, and take the gentleman she has 
named—or any other person.” 

“Aye, but softly,” Mr. Northey re- 
joined, with a certain unpleasant chill in 
his tone. “Softly, Sophia, if you please. 
Are you aware that if your brother marry 
under age and without his guardian’s con- 
sent he forfeits ten thousand pounds in 
your favor? And as much more to your 
sister? If not, let mé tell you it is so.” 

Sophia stared at him but did not 
answer. 

“It is true,” Mr. Northey continued, 
“that your father’s will contains no pro- 
vision to punish you in the like case. But 
this clause proves that he expected his 
children to be guided by the advice of 
their natural guardians. And for my part, 
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Sophia, I expect you to be so guided. 
In the mean time, and that there 
may be no mistake in this matter, 
understand, if you please, that I 
forbid you to hold from this moment any 
communication with the person who has 
been named. If I cannot prescribe a 
match for you, I can at least see that you 
do not disgrace your family.” 

“Sir!” Sophia cried, her cheeks burn- 
ing with indignation. 

But Mr. Northey, a man of slow pulse 
and the least possible imagination, re- 
turned her fiery look unmoved. “I repeat 
it,” he said coldly. “ For that and nothing 
else an alliance with this—this person 
would entail. Let there be no misunder- 
standing on that point. You are innocent 
of the world, Sophia, and do not under- 
stand these distinctions. But I am with- 
in the truth when I say that Mr. Hawkes- 
worth is known to bea broken adventurer, 
moving upon sufferance among persons of 
condition, and owning a character and 
antecedents that would not for a moment 
sustain inquiry.” | 

“How can that be?” 
passionately. 
is!” 

“He is not one of us,” Mr. Northey 
answered with dignity. “For the rest, 
you are right in saying that it is not 
known who he is. I am told that even 
the name he bears is not his own.” 

“No, it is not!” Sophia retorted; and 
then stood blushing and convicted, yet 
with an exultant light in her eyes. No, 
his name was not his own. She knew that 
from his own lips; and knew, too, and 
from his own lips, in what a world of ro- 
mance he moved, what a future he was 
preparing, what a triumph might be—nay, 
would be—his by and by—and might be 
hers! But her mouth was sealed; already, 
indeed, she had said more than she had 
the right to say. When Mr. Northey, 
somewhat surprised by her acquiescence, 
asked with acerbity how she knew that 
Hawkesworth was not the man’s name, 
and what the name was, she stood mute. 
Wild horses should not draw that from 
her. 

But it was natural her brother in law 
should draw his conclusions, and his brow 
grew darker. “It is plain, at least, that 
you have admitted him to a degree of in- 
timacy extremely improper,” he said with 
more heat than he had yet exhibited. “I 
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fear, Sophia, that you are not so good a 
girl as I believed. However, from this 
moment you will see that you treat him 
as a stranger. Do you hear me?” 

“Yes. Then—I am not to go with you 
this evening?” 

“This evening? You mean to Vaux- 
hall? Why not, pray?” 

“ Because—because if I go, I must see 
him. And if I see him I—I must speak 
to him,” Sophia cried, her breast heaving 
with generous resentment. “I will not 
pass him by and let him think—let him 
think—everything!” 

‘For a moment Mr. Northey looked 
a little nonplussed. Then, “Well, you 
can—you can bow to him,” he said, 
pluming himself on his discretion in 
leaving the rein a little slack to 
begin. “If he forces himself upon 
you, you will rid yourself of him with 
as little delay as possible. The mode 
I leave to you, Sophia; but speech with 
him I must absolutely forbid. You will 
disobey on pain of my most serious dis- 
pleasure.” ; 

“On pain of bread and water, miss!” 
her sister cried venomously. “ That will 
have more effect, I fancy. Lord, for my 
part, I should die of shame if I thought 
that I had encouraged a nameless Irish 
rogue not good enough to ride behind my 
coach! And all the town to know it!” 

Rage dried the tears that hung on 
Sophia’s lids. “Is that all?” she asked 
proudly, her head high. “Is that all you 
wish to say to me?” 

“T think so,” Mr. Northey answered. 

“Then—I may go?” 

He appeared to hesitate. For the first 
time his manner betrayed doubt and un- 
readiness; he looked at his wife and 
opened his mouth, then closed it. At 
length, “ Yes, I think so,” he said pom- 
pously. “ And I trust you will regain our 
approbation by doing as we wish, Sophia. 
I am sorry to say that your brother's 
conduct at Cambridge has not been all 
that we could desire. I hope that you 
will see to it, and will be more circum- 
spect. I hope that you will not disappoint 
us. Yes, you can go.” 

Sophia waited for no second permission. 
Her heart bursting with resentment, she 
hurried from the room, and with burning 
cheeks flew up the stairs to shut herself 
in her chamber. Here, on the second 


floor, in a room consecrated to thoughts 
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of him and dreams of him, where in a 
secret nook behind the bow fronted 
drawer of her tiny toilet table lay the 
withered flower he had given her the day 
he stole her glove, she felt the full 
wretchedness of her lot. She would see 
him no more! Her tears gushed, her 
bosom heaved, at the thought. She 
would see him no more! Or worse, she 
would see him only in public at a distance 
whence his eyes would stab her for a jilt, 
a flirt, a cold, heartless, worldly creature 
unworthy to live, unworthy to breathe the 
same air with constancy. 

And he had been so good to her! He 
had been so watchful, so assiduous, so 
delicate; she had fondly, foolishly thought 
his suit a secret from all. 

The way to her heart had been easy. 
Her father’s death had cast her, a timid 
country girl, into the vortex of the town, 
and for a time she had shrunk from the 
whirl of routs and masquerades, the 
smirking beaux and loud voiced misses, 
among whom she found herself. She had 
sat mum and abashed in companies where 
her coarser sister ruled and ranted; 
where one had shunned and another had 
sneered at the silent, pale faced girl, 
whose eyes and hair and tall slender 
shape just redeemed her from insignifi- 
cance. Only Mr. Hawkesworth, the Irish- 
man, had discerned in her charms that in 
a remarkably short time won his regards 
and fixed his attentions; only he, with the 
sensibility of an unspoiled Irish heart, 
had penetrated the secret of her loneli- 
ness, in company had murmured sympathy 
in her ear, and at the opera, where he had 
not the entrée to her sister’s box, had 
hung on her looks from afar, and spoken 
more sweetly with his fine eyes than 
Monticelli or Amorevoli sang on the 
stage. 

For Sir Hervey, his would be rival, the 
taciturn, middle aged man, who was Her- 
vey to half the men and Coke to three 
fourths of the women of town, who 
gamed with the same nonchalance with 
which he paid what she supposed he called 
his court—he might be the pink of 
fashion in his dull, mooning way; but he 
had nothing that caught her eighteen 
year old fancy. On the contrary, he had 
a habit of watching her when Hawkes- 
worth was present, at the mere remem- 
brance of which her cheek flamed. For 
that alone, and whatever happened, she 
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hated him, and would never, never marry 
him! They might rob her of her dear 
Irishman, they might break her heart—so 
her thoughts ran to the tremolo of a pas- 
sionate sob—they might throw her into a 
decline, but they should never compel her 
to take him! She would live on bread 
and water for a year first. She was fixed, 
fixed, fixed on that, and would ever 
remain so. 

Meanwhile down stairs, the door safely 
closed on her, the two who remained in 
the room she had left kept silence until 
her feet were heard hurrying up the 
stairs. Then Mr. Northey permitted his 
discontent to appear. “I wish, after all, 
I had told her,” he said, moving restlessly 
in his chair. “Hang it, ma’am, do you 
hear?” he continued, looking irritably at 
his wife. “I wish I had taken my own 
line.” 

“Then you wish you had been a fool, 
Mr. Northey,” the lady answered with fine 
contempt. “Do you think that this silly 
girl would rest content, or let us rest, 
until you had followed her dear brother 
Tom, and brought him back from his 
charmer? Not she! And for him, if you 
are thinking of him, he was always a rude 
cub and bound for the dogs one day or 
other. What does it matter whether he 
is ruined before he is of age or after- 
wards? Eh, Mr. Northey?” 

“Tt matters to us,” Mr. Northey an- 
swered. 

“Tt may matter ten thousand to us if 
we mind our own business,” his wife 
answered coolly. “So do you let him be 
for a day or two.” 

“Tt matters as much to Sophia,” he 
said, trying to find excuses. 

“And why not? There will be so much 
the more to bind Coke to us.” 

“He has plenty now.” 

“Much wants more, Mr. Northey.” 

“Of course the thing may be done 
already,” he said, striving uncomfortably 
to convince himself. “For all we know, 
the match is now made, and interference 
useless. Your brother was always wilful, 
as you say, and it is not likely the woman 
would let him go for a word. On the 
other hand - 

“There is no other hand!” she cried, 
out of patience with his weakness. “I 
tell you, let be. Let the boy marry whom 
he pleases, and when he pleases. “Tis no 
matter of ours.” 
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“Still—I wish his tutor had not written 
to us.” 

“If the knot was not tied yesterday, 
there are persons enough will tie it today 
—for half a guinea,” she said coolly. 
“Tt is not asif you were his only guardian. 
His father chose another elsewhere, and 
he may look to it. The girl is charge 
enough for us, and for her she benefits as 
much as we do. I wish that were the 
worst of it. But I scent danger, Mr. 
Northey. I am afraid of this great 
Teague of hers. He’s no Irishman if he 
doesn’t scent a fortune a mile off! And 
once let him learn that she is worth six- 
teen thousand pounds instead of six, and 
he'll off with her from under our very 
noses.” 

“Tt’s all that d ——d Irish Register ?” 
Mr. Northey cried, jumping up with an 
oath. “She’s in there, in print!” 

“Under her own name?” 

“To be sure, as a great fortune. And 
her address.” 

“Do you mean it, Mr. Northey? 
Printed in the book, is it?” 

“Tt is—as I say.” 

“Hang their impudence!” his wife 
cried in astonishment. “They ought to 
be pilloried! But there is just this, we 
can show that to the girl! And if it don’t 
open her eyes, nothing will. Do you get 
a copy, Mr. Northey, and we’ll show it to 
her tomorrow, and put her on the notion 
every Irishman has it by heart. And as 
soon as we can, we must get her married 
to Coke. There’ll be no certainty till 
she’s wedded. ’Twould have been done 
this fortnight if he were not just such a 
mumchance fool as the girl herself! He 
may look very wise, and the town think 
him so. But there’s more than looking 
wanted with a woman, Mr. Northey, and 
for what I see he’s as big a fool as many 
that never saw Pall Mall.” 

“T have never found him that,” Mr. 
Northey said, with a dry cough. And he 
spoke with reason. He had more than 
once, as the heir to a peerage, taken on 
himself to set Sir Hervey right; but with 
so conspicuous a lack of success that he 
began to suspect that his brother mem- 
ber’s silence was not dullness; nay, that 
he himself came late into that secret. 
Or why was Coke so well with the great 
wit and fashionable Hanbury Williams? 
With Henry Fox and my Lord Chester- 
field? With young Lord Lincoln, the wary 
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quarry of matchmaking mothers, no less 
than with Tom Hervey, against whom no 
young virgin, embarking in life, failed of 
a warning? Mr. Northey knew that while 
in the company of these and their like he 
was no favorite, Coke was at home; and 
he hid with difficulty a sneaking fear of 
his colleague. 

What a man so highly thought of and 
so well received saw in a girl who in Mr. 
Northey’s eyes appeared every way in- 
ferior to her loud, easy, fashionable sis- 
ter, passed the honorable member’s under- 
standing. But the thing was so, and 
that was enough for him. Sir Hervey 
had spoken the three or four words be- 
yond which he seldom went, the venture 
had been made; now if there was one 
thing upon which Mr. Northey’s dogged 
mind was firmly fixed, it was that an alli- 
ance so advantageous should not be lost 
to the family. 

“But Sophia is prudent,” he said, com- 
bating his own fears. “ She has always 
been obedient, and—and well behaved. I 
am sure she’s—she’s a good girl and will 
see what is right when it is explained to 
her.” 

“Tf she does not, she will see sorrow,” 
his wife answered truculently. She had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven the sneer 
about Methuselah. “T’ll tell you what it 
is, Mr. Northey,” she continued: “she 
takes you in with her pale, peaky face 
and her round eyes. But if ever there 
was a nasty, obstinate little toad, she is 
one. And you'll find that out by and by. 
And so Coke will learn to his cost some 
day.” 

“Still, you think—we can bend her 
this time?” 

“Oh, she'll marry him!” Mrs. Northey 
retorted confidently. “ll answer for that. 
But I would not be Coke afterwards.” 


Il. 


IN a year when all the world was flock- 
ing to the new rotunda in Ranelagh Gar- 
dens, Mrs. Northey would be particular 
and have her evening party to Vauxhall. 
Open air was the fashion of the time, 
and she received her guests seated at the 
open window in Arlington Street. Thence, 
as each newcomer appeared, she shouted 
her greeting, frequently in terms that 
convulsed the chairmen at the corner; or 
now and again, hanging far out, she 
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turned her attention. and wit on the car- 
penters working late on Sir Robert’s new 
house next door, and stated in good round 
phrases her opinion of the noise they 
made. When nearly all the company were 
assembled, and the room was full of wom- 
en languishing and swimming, and of 
men mincing and prattling and tapping 
their snuff boxes, Sophia stole in; and 
creeping into a corner hid herself behind 
two jolly nymphs who, with hoops six 
feet wide and cheeks as handsome as 
crimson could make them, were bandying 
jokes and horse play with a tall admirer. 
In this retreat Sophia fancied she could 
hide her sad looks until the party set out; 
great was her dismay, therefore, when, 
venturing to raise her eyes, she discov- 
ered that she had placed herself beside, 
nay, almost touching, the detested Coke, 
who, singularly enough, had sought the 
same retirement a few moments earlier. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, and recoiled a 
step in the confusion of the moment; for 
the events of the day had shaken her 
nerves. “I beg your pardon, sir; I did 
not see that you were there.” 

“No,” he said, with a smile; “I know 
you didn’t, child; or you would have gone 
to the other endof the room. Now, con- 
fess. Is it not so?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “As you 
please, sir,” she said. “I would not ven- 
ture to contradict you.” And courtesy- 
ing satirically, she turned away her face. 
At any rate, he should lie in no doubt of 
her feelings. 

He did not answer, he barely seemed to 
notice; and welcome as his silence was, 
something like contempt of a suitor who 
aspired to have without daring to speak, 
took possession of her. Under the influ- 
ence of this feeling, embittered by the 
rating she had received that morning, she 
fell to considering him out of the tail of 
her eye, and in spite of herself could not 
deny that he was a personable man; that 
his features, if a trifle set and lacking vi- 
vacity, were good, and his bearing that of 
a gentleman, at ease in his company. 
However, before she had well weighed 
him, or done more than compare him with 
the fop who stood before her, and whose 
muff and quilted coat, long queue and 
black leather stock, were in the extreme 
of the fashion, Sir Hervey spoke again. 

“Why does it not please you?” he 
asked, almost listlessly. 


































‘To do what, sir?” she asked. 

“To be beside me.” 

“T did not say it did not,” she an- 
swered, looking stiffly the other way. 

“But it does not,” he persisted. “I 
suppose, child, your sister has told you 
what my views are?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And what do you say?” 

“That—thatI am much obliged to you, 
but they are not mine!” Sophia cried, 
with a sudden rush of words and color; 
and cruelly, cruelly, it must be confessed, 
she enjoyed the stroke. 

For a moment only. Then, to her as- 
tonishment and dismay, Sir Hervey 
laughed. “That is what you say now,” 
he answered lightly. “What will you say 
if, by and by, when we know each other 
better, we get on as well together as— 
as Lady Sophia, there, and——” 

“ And Lord Lincoln?” she cried, seeing 
that he hesitated. “Never!” 

“Indeed! But pray what do you know 
about Lord Lincoln?” he retorted. 

“T suppose you think I know no scan- 
dal?” she cried indignantly. 

“T would prefer you to know as little 
as possible,” he answered coolly; and she 
fancied in the tone he would have used 
had she been already his property. “ And 
there is another thing I would also prefer 
you did not know,” he continued. 

“ And what is that?” she cried, openly 
scornful, and she flirted her fan a little 
faster. 

“Mr. Hawkesworth.” 

The blood rushed to her cheeks. This 
was too much. “Are you jealous? Or 
impertinent?” she cried, her voice not 
less furious because it was low and 
guarded. “How noble, how chivalrous, 
to say behind a gentleman’s back what 
you would not dare to say to his face!” 

Sir Hervey shrugged his shoulders. 
“He is not a gentleman,” he said quickly 
and masterfully. “He is not one of us, 
and he is not fit company for you. I do 
not know what story he has told you, nor 
what cards he has played, but I know that 
what I ‘say is true. Be advised, child,” 
he continued earnestly, “and look on him 
coldly when you see him next. _Be sure, 
if you do not r : 

“You will speak to my sister,” she 
cried. “If you have not done it already. 
Lord, sir, I congratulate you! I’m sure 
you have discovered quite a new style of 
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wooing. Next, I suppose, you will have 
me sent to my room and put on bread and 
water! Or buried in a parsonage in the 
country with Tillotson’s Sermons and the 
‘Holy Living ’!” 

“T spoke to you as I should speak to my 
sister,” Sir Hervey said, with something of 
apology in his tone. 

“Say, rather, as you would speak to 
your daughter!” she retorted, quick as 
lightning; and trembling with rage drove 
home the shaft with a low courtesy. “To 
be sure, sir, now I think of it, the dis- 
tance between us justifies you in giving 
me what advice you please.” 

He winced at last and was a trifle out 
of countenance. But he did not answer, 
and she, furiously angry, looked the other 
way. Young as she was, all the woman 
in her rose in revolt against the humilia- 
tion of being advised in this matter by a 
man. She could have struck him. She 
hated him. And they were all in the 
same story. They were all against her 
and her dear Irishman, who alone under- 
stood her. Tears rose in Sophia’s eyes as 
she pictured her present loneliness and 
her happiness in the past; as she recalled 
the old home looking down the long ave- 
nue of chestnut trees, the dogs, the 
horses, the boisterous twin brother, and 
the father who by turns had coarsely 
chidden and fondly indulged her! In her 
loss of all this, in a change of life as com- 
plete as it was sudden, she had found one 
only to comfort her, one only who had 
not thought the whirl of strange pleas- 
ures a sufficient compensation for a home 
and a father! One only who had read her 
silence and pitied her inexperience. And 
him they would snatch from her! 

At this point her thoughts were inter- 
rupted by a general movement towards 
the door. Bent on frolic, the party issued 
into the street with loud laughter and 
louder voices, and in a moment were in 
St. James’ Street. One or two of the 
elder ladies took chairs, but the greater 
part walked, the gentlemen with their 
hats under their arms and canes dangling 
from their wrists; the more foppish with 
muffs. Passing down St. James’, where 
Betty the fruit woman was taken in tow 
with a couple of baskets of fruit, they 
crossed the end of Pall Mall, now inviting 
a recruit, after the easy fashion of the 
day, and now hailing a friend on the fur- 
ther side of the street. Thence by the 
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Mall and the Horse Guards, and so to the 
Whitehall Stairs, where boats were wait- 
ing for them on the gray surface of the 
broad river. 

Sophia, compelled to go in the same 
boat with Sir Hervey, took good heed to 
ensconce herself at a distance from him; 
and sat at her end moody and careless 
of appearances. There was singing and 
some romping in the stern of the boat, 
where the ladies principally sat, and their 
hoops called for some arrangement. 
Presently a pert girl, Lady Betty Coch- 
rane, out at fifteen and bent ona husband 
before she was sixteen, marked Sophia’s 
silence, nudged those next her, and took 
on herself to rally the girl. 

“La, miss, you must have been at a 
Quakers’ meeting!” she cried, simpering. 
“Tt is easy to see where your thoughts 
are.” 

“Where?” Sophia murmured, abashed 
by this public notice. 

“T believe there is very good acting in 
—Doblin!” the provoking creature an- 
swered; and the ladies tittered and the 
gentlemen smiled. ‘‘ Have you ever been 
to—Doblin, miss?” she continued, with a 
look that winged the innuendo. 

Sophia, her face on fire, did not an- 
swer. 

“Oh, la, miss, you are not offended, I 
hope!” the tormentor cried. “Sure I 
thought the gentleman had spoken and all 
was arranged, To be sure 

O’Rourke’s noble fair 
Will ne’er be forgot, 
By those who were there, 
And those who were not? 
And those who were not!” she hummed 
again, with a wink that drove the ladies 
to hide their mirth in their handkerchiefs. 
“ A fine man O’Rourke, and I have heard 
that he was an actor in—Doblin!” the lit- 
tle tease continued. 

Sophia, choking with rage and no 
match for her town bred antagonist, 
could find not a word to answer, and, 
worse still, knew not where to look. An- 
otker moment and she might have burst 
into tears, a mishap which would have 
disgraced her forever in that company. 
But at this critical instant a quiet voice 
at the stern was heard. 

“ Whom Simplicetta loves the town would know. 
Mark well her knots, and name the happy beau!” 
it hummed. 

Then it was seen that it is one thing 





to tease and another to be teased. Lady 
Betty swung round in a rage, and without 
a word attacked Sir Hervey with her fan 
with a violence that came very near to 
upsetting the boat. “How dare you, 
you horrid man?” she cried, when she 
thought she had beaten him enough. 
“T wish there were no men in the world, 
I declare I do! It’s a great story, you 
horrid thing! If Mr. Heskit says I gave 
him a knot, he is just a re 

A shout of laughter cut her short. Too 
late she saw that she had betrayed her- 
self, and she stamped furiously. “He 
cut it off!” she shrieked, raising her voice 
above the laughter, “He would cut it 
off! "Tis a shame you will not believe me. 
—_— 

A fresh peal of laughter drowned her 
voice, perhaps to her relief, and brought 
the boat to the landing place. “ All the 
same, Lady Betty,” the nearest girl said, 
as they prepared to step out, “you'd 
better not let your mother hear, or you'll 
go milk cows, my dear, in the country. 
Lord, you little fool, the boy’s not worth 
a groat, and should be at school by 
rights!” 

Miss Betty did not answer, but, cocking 
her chin with disdain, which made her 
look prettier than ever, stepped out, 
sulking. Sophia followed, her cheeks a 
trifle cooler than they had been a few 
minutes before, and the party, now com- 
plete, proceeded on foot from the river 
to the much praised Groves of Pleasure, 
where ten thousand lamps twinkled and 
glanced among the trees, and outlined the 
narrowing avenue that led to the glitter- 
ing pavilion. In the wide and open space 
before this palace of Aladdin a hundred 
gay and lively groups were moving to and 
fro to the strains of the band, or stand- 
ing to gaze at the occupants of the 
boxes; who, sheltered from the elements, 
and divided from the humbler visitors by 
little gardens, supped al fresco, their ears 
charmed by music, and their eyes enter- 
tained by the ever changing crowd that 
moved below them. 

Two of the best boxes had been retained 
for Mrs. Northey’s party, but before pro- 
ceeding to them her company strolled up 
and down 4 time or two, diverting them- 
selves with the humors of the place and 
the evening. More than once Sophia’s 
heart stood still as they walked. She 
fancied that she saw Hawkesworth ap- 
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proaching, that she distinguished his form 
amid the crowd; and conscious of the 
knowing eyes round her, as well as of her 
sister’s displeasure, she knew not where 
to look, for embarrassment. On each 
occasion it turned out that she was mis- 
taken; and to delicious tremors succeeded 
the chill of a disappointment almost worse 
to bear. After all, she thought, if she 
must dismiss him, here were a hundred 
opportunities of doing so in greater free- 
dom than she could command elsewhere. 
The turmoil of the press through which 
they moved, now in light and now in 
shadow, now on the skirts of the roman- 
tic, twilit grove, and now under the blaze 
of the pavilion lamps, favored the stolen 
word, the kind glance, the quick breathed 
sigh. But though: he knew that she was 
to be there, he did not appear; and by 
and by her company left the parade, and, 
entering the boxes, fell to mincing chick- 
ens in china bowls, and cooking them with 
butter and water over a lamp; all with 
much romping and scolding, and some 
kissing and snatching of white fingers, 
and such a fire of jests and laughter as 
soon drew a crowd to the front of the 
box, and filled the little gardens on either 
side of them with staring groups. 

Gayest, pertest, most reckless of all, 
Lady Betty was in her glory. -Never was 
such a rattle as she showed herself. Her 
childish treble and shrill laugh, her pretty 
flushed face and tumbled hair, were every- 
where. Apparently bent on punishing 
Coke for his interference, she never let 
him rest; with the result that Sophia, 
whose resentment still smoldered, was 
free to withdraw to the back of the box 
and witness rather than share the sport 
that went forward. To this a new zest 
was given when Lord P , who had 
been dining at a tavern, arrived very 
drunk, and proceeded to harangue the 
crowd from the front of the box. 

Sophia’s seat at the back of the box 
was beside the head of the half dozen 
stairs that led down to the gardens. The 
door at her elbow was open. Ona sudden, 
while the hubbub was at its height and 
half the party were on their feet before 
her—some encouraging his lordship to 
fresh vagaries, others striving to soothe 
him—she heard a stealthy “Hist! hist!” 
in the doorway beside her, as if some one 
sought to gain her attention. With 
Hawkesworth in her mind, she peered 
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that way in trembling apprehension; im- 
mediately a little white note dropped 
lightly at her feet, and she had a glimpse 
of a head and shoulders hastily with- 
drawing. 

With a tumultuous feeling between 
shame and joy, Sophia, who until this mo- 
ment had nothing clandestine on her con- 
science, slipped her foot over the note, 
and glanced round to see if any one was 
looking. That moment an eager childish 
voice cried in her ear, “Give me that!” 
And then, “Do you hear? It is mine! 
Please give it me!” : 

The voice was Lady Betty’s, and her 
flushed, pleading face backed the appeal. 
At which, and all it meant, it is not to be 
denied that a little malice stirred in 
Sophia’s breast. The chit had so tor- 
mented her an hour earlier, had so held 
her up to ridicule, so shamed her. It was 
no wonder she was inclined to punish her 
now. “Yours, child?” she said, looking 
coldly at her. “Impossible!” 

“Yes, miss. Please—please give it 
me—at once, please, before it is too 
late.” 

“T do not know,” Sophia answered 
virtuously, from the height of her eight- 
een years. “Children have no right to 
receive notes. I ought to give it to your 
mother.” And with an unexpected move- 
ment she stooped and possessed herself of 
the folded scrap of paper. “And I am 
not sure that I shall not,”.she continued. 
Lady Betty’s face was piteous. “If you 
do, I—I shall be sent into the country,” 
she panted. “I—I don’t know what 
they'll do to me. Oh, please, please, will 
you give it to me!” 

Sophia had a kindly nature; the girl’s 
distress appealed to her, but it appealed 
in two ways. “No, I shall not give it 
you,” she answered firmly. “But I shall 
not tell your mother either. I shall tear 
it up. You are too young, you little baby, 
to do this!” And suiting the action to 
the word, she tore the note into a dozen 
pieces, and dropped them. 

Lady Betty glared at her between relief 
and rage. At last, “Cat! Cat!” she 
whispered with childish spite. “Thank 
you for nothing, ma’am. Tl pay you by 
and by, see if I don’t!” And with a 
spring, she was back at the front of the 
box, her laugh the loudest, her voice the 
freshest, her wit the boldest and most 
impertinent of them all. Sophia, who 
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fancied she had made an enemy, did not 
notice that more than once this madcap 
looked her way; and in the midst of the 
wildest outbursts had an eye for what 
happened in her direction. 

Sophia, indeed, had something to think 
of more important than Lady Betty, for 
the girl had scarcely left her side when 
Mrs. Northey came to her, shook her 
roughly by the shoulder—they had very 
direct ways in those days—and asked her 
in a fierce whisper if she was going to 
sulk there all the evening. Thus adjured, 
Sophia moved reluctantly to a front seat 
at the right hand corner of the box. 
Lord P—— had been suppressed, but 
broken knots of people still lingered be- 
fore the garden of the box, expecting a 
new escapade. To the right, in the open, 
fireworks were being let off; the grounds 
in that direction were as light as in the day. 
Suddenly Sophia’s eyes, roving moodily 
hither and thither, became fixed, and she 
rose to her feet with a cry of surprise, 
which must have been heard by her com- 
panions if they had not been taken up 
with the arrest of a pickpocket by two 
thief takers, a drama which was going 
forward on the left. 

“There’s—there’s Tom!” she shrieked, 
her astonishment extreme, since Tom 
should have been at Cambridge; and rais- 
ing her voice she shouted, “Tom! Tom!” 

Her brother did not hear. He was 
crossing the open lighted space, some 
fifteen paces from the box; a handsome 
boy, foppishly dressed, moving with the 
affected indifference of a young dandy. 
Sophia glanced round in an agony of im- 
patience, and found that no one was pay- 
ing attention to her, that there was no 
one she could send to him. She saw that 
in a twinkling he would be lost in the 
crowd, and acting on the impulse of the 
moment she darted to the stairs, which 
were only two paces from her, and flew 
down them to overtake him. Unfortu- 
nately she tripped at the bottom and 
almost fell, lost a precious instant—and 
lost Tom. When she reached the spot 
where she had espied him, and looked 
round, her brother was not to be seen. 

Or yes, there he was, just vanishing 
down one of the dim alleys that led into 
the grove. Half laughing, half crying, 
anticipating his surprise when he should 
see her, Sophia sped after him. He turned 
a corner—the place was a perfect maze 
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and dimly lighted—she followed him; 
she saw him meet some one, and the next 
moment was herself all but in the arms 
of Hawkesworth. 

“Sophia, my angel!” the Irishman 
cried, pressing his hat to his heart. 
“That I should be so blest! This is indeed 
a happy meeting.” 

But she was far at the moment from 
sharing his bliss. Her brother occupied 
all her thoughts. “Where is he?” she 
cried wildly, looking every way. “Where 
is Tom? Mr. Hawkesworth, you must have 
seen him! He must have passed you?’ 

“Seen whom, ma’am?” her admirer 
asked with eager devotion. He was tall, 
with a certain florid grace of carriage; 
and ready, for his hand was on his heart, 
and his eyes expressed the joy he felt, 
almost before she knew who stood before 
her. “If it is any one I know, make me 
happy by commanding me.” 

“Tt is my brother !” 

“Your brother?” 

“But you would not know him!” she 
cried, stamping her foot with impatience. 

“Not know him?” he answered gal- 
lantly. “Oh, ma’am, how little you know 
me!” And Hawkesworth extended his 
arm with a gesture half despairing, half 
reproachful. “How little you enter into 
my feelings if you think I should not 
know your brother? My tongue, I know, 
is clumsy, and says little, but my eyes” 
—and certainly they dwelt boldly 
enough on her blushing face—“ my eyes 
must inform you more correctly of my 
feelings.” 

“Please, please do not talk like that!” 
she cried in a low voice; and wrung her 
hands in her distress. “I saw my brother 
and I came down to overtake him, and— 
somehow I have missed him.” 

“But I thought that he was at Cam- 
bridge,” he said. 

“He should be, but it was he,” she re- 
plied. “It was he indeed. I ran to catch 
him, and—oh, I must go back at once! If 
you please, I must go back.” 

“Tn one moment you shall!” he cried, 
barring the road, but with so eloquent a 
look of admiration she could not resent 
the movement. “In one moment you 
shall! But Heaven has sent you to my 
side, Sophia, Heaven has taken pity on 
my passion and given me this moment of 
delight—will you be more cruel, and 
snatch it from me? Nay, but, sweet,” he 
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continued with ardor, making as if he 
would kneel, and striving to get posses- 
sion of her hand, “sweetest one, say that 
you, too, are glad! Say——’” 

“Mr. Hawkesworth, I am glad,” she 
murmured, trembling, while her face 
burned with blushes; “for it gives me an 
opportunity I might otherwise have 
lacked, of—of—oh, I don’t know how I 
can say it!” 

“Say what, my own?” 

“How I can take—take leave of you,” 
she murmured. 

“Take leave of me?” he cried. 

“Yes. Believe me, sir—Mr. Hawkes- 
worth,” Sophia continued, beginning to 
stammer in her confusion, “I am not un- 
grateful for your intentions. But we—we 
must part.” 

“Never!” he cried, rising and looking 
down at her. “It is not your heart speaks 
now, or it speaks but a lesson it has 
learned.” 

Sophia was silent. 

“It is your friends who would part us,” 
he continued sternly and bitterly. “It is 
your cold blooded, politic brother in Jaw, 
it is your proud sister f 

“Stay, sir,” Sophia said unsteadily. 
“She is my sister.” 

“She is, but she would part us,” he re- 
torted. “Do you think I do not under- 
stand that? Do you think I do not know 
why, too? They see in me only a poor 
gentleman. I cannot go to them and tell 
them what I have told you. I cannot put 
my life in their hands—as I have put it 
in yours!” he continued, with a gesture 
that in the daylight might have seemed 
a little theatrical, but in the dusk of the 
alley and to the girl’s romantic percep- 
tions commended itself gallantly enough. 
“T cannot tell them that the day will 
come when Plomer Hawkesworth will 
stand on the steps of a throne, and -en- 
joy all that a king’s gratitude can confer. 
When he who runs daily, nightly, hourly, 
the risk of Layer’s fate, whose head may 
any morning rot on Temple Bar and his 
limbs on York Gates——” 

“Oh, no, no!” Sophia cried, shuddering 
and covering her eyes. “God forbid! 
God forbid, sir! Rather “ 

“Rather what, sweet?” he cried; and 
he caught her hand. 

“Rather give up this—this dangerous 
life,” she sobbed, overcome by the horror 
cf the things his words conjured up, 
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“Let others tread such ways and run 
such risks. Give up the Jacobite cause! 
Mr. Hawkesworth, if you love me, as you 
say you do——” 

“Yes? Yes?” he cried; and across his 
handsome face, momentarily turned from 
her as if he would resist her pleading, 
there crept a look half derision, half tri- 
umph. “ What?” 

But her reply was never spoken; for as 
he finished the fireworks died down with 
startling abruptness, plunging the alley in 
which they stood into semi darkness. The 
change recalled the girl to a full and 
sudden sense of her position; to its risks 
and its consequences, should her absence, 
even fora moment, be discovered. Wring- 
ing her hands in distress, instead of the 
words that had been on her lips, “Oh, I 
must go!” she cried. “I must get back 
at once!” and she looked appealingly at 
her lover. 

He did not answer, and she turned from 
him, fearing he might try to detain her. 
But she had not taken three steps before 
she paused in agitation, uncertain in the 
darkness which way she had come. A 
giggling, squealing girl ran by her into 
the grove, followed by a man; and at the 
same moment a distant fanfare of French 
horns, with the confused noise of a multi- 
tude of feet moving at once, announced 
that the entertainment was over and that 
the assembly were beginning to leave the 
gardens. 

Sophia’s heart stood still. Whatif she 
were missed? Worse still, what if she 
were left behind? “Oh!” she cried, 
turning blindly, her hands outstretched, 
“which is the way? Mr. Hawkesworth, 
please, please, show me the way! Please 
take me to them! Oh, what will they 
say!” 

But the Irishman did not move. 
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It even seemed to Sophia that his face, 
as he stood watching her, wore a smirk of 
satisfaction, faint but odious; and in 
that moment, and for the moment, she 
almost hated him. She knew that in the 
set in which she moved much might be 
overlooked, and daily and hourly was 
overlooked, in the right people. But to 
be lost at Vauxhall at midnight, in the 
company of an unauthorized lover—this 
had a horribly clandestine sound, suffi- 
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cient to blacken the fame of a poor maid, 
or her country education was at fault. 
And knowing this, and hearing the con- 
fused sounds of departure rise each mo- 
ment louder and more importunate, the 
girl grew frantic with impatience. 

“Which way? Which way?” she cried. 
“Do you hear me? Which way are the 
boxes, Mr. Hawkesworth? You know 
which way I came. Am I to think you a 
dolt, sir, or—or what?” 

“Or what?” he asked, grinning feebly. 
To be candid, the occasion had not been 
foreseen, and the Irishman could not 
make up his mind how he would act. 

“Ora villain!” she cried, with a furi- 
ous glance. And in the effort to control 
herself the ivory fan sticks snapped in 
her small fingers as if they had been of 
glass. “Take me back this instant, sir,” 
she continued regally, her head high, “ or 
never presume to speak to me again.” 

What he would have said to this is un- 
certain, for the very good reason that be- 
fore he could answer two men appeared 
at the end of the alley. Catching the 
sheen of Sophia’s hoopskirt where it 
glimmered light against the dark of the 
trees, they espied the pair, and with a 
whoop of drunken laughter came towards 
them. One was Lord P——, no soberer 
than before; the other a brother buck 
flushed with wine to the same pitch of 
insolence, and ready for any folly or mis- 
chief. Crying, “So ho! A_ petticoat! 
A petticoat!” the two joined hands and 
swept down the green walk, prepared to 
carry all before them. 

But it was in such an emergency as 
this that the Irishman was at his best. 
Throwing himself between the shrinking, 
frightened girl and the onset of the 
drunken rakes, he raised his cane with an 
air so determined that the assailants 
thought better of it; and, pausing with a 
volley of drunken threats, parted hands 
and changed their plan of attack. While 
one prepared to rush in and over- 
turn the man, the other made a feint 
aside, and, thrusting himself through the 
shrubs, sprang on the girl. Sophia 
screamed, and tried frantically to free 
herself; but the scream and effort were 
alike premature. With a rapid twirl 
Hawkesworth avoided my lord’s rush, 
caught him by the waist as he blundered 
by, and, swinging him off his legs, flung 
him crashing among the undergrowth. 
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Then whipping out his sword, he pricked 
the other, who had seized Sophia, in the 
fleshy part of the shoulder, and forced 
him to release her; after which, playing 
his point before the bully’s eyes, he drove 
him slowly back and back. Now the 
man shrieked and flinched as the steel 
menaced his eyes; and now he poured 
forth a volley of threats and curses, as it 
was for a moment withdrawn. But 


Hawkesworth was unmoved, and at length © 


the fellow, seeing that Hawkesworth was 
not to be intimidated either by his lord- 
ship’s name or his own menaces, thought 
better of it—as these gentlemen com- 
monly did when they were resisted; and 
springing back with a parting oath, he 
took to his heels, and saved himself down 
a by path. 

The Irishman, a litile breathed by his 
victory, wasted no time in vaunting it. 
He could trust the girl, who had wit- 
nessed it with worshiping eyes, to make 
the most of it. “Quick,” he cried, “or 
we shall be in trouble!” And sheathing 
his sword, he caught the trembling Sophia 
by the hand and ran with her down the 
path. They turned a corner, and a little 
way before her she saw lights and the 
open space near the booths which she had 
seen her brother cross. The next mo- 
ment a shrill childish voice cried, “Here 
she is; ’'ve found her!” and Lady Betty 
flew to them. A little behind her, ap- 
proaching at a more leisurely pace, was 
Sir Hervey Coke. 

Lady Betty stared at Hawkesworth 
with all her eyes, and giggled. “Oh, 
Lord, a man!” she cried, and veiled her 
face, pretending to be overcome. 

“T saw my brother,” Sophia faltered, 
covered with confusion, “and ran down— 
ran down to—to meet him.” 

“Just so. But see here—brother,” 
Lady Betty answered with a wink, “go’s 
the word now if you are not a fool.” 

Hawkesworth hesitated an _ instant, 
looking from Sophia to Sir Hervey Coke; 
then muttering, “Another time!” he 
turned away, and ina moment was lost 
in the grove. 

“She was with her brother,” Lady 
Betty cried, breathlessly explaining the 
matter to Coke, who had seen all. “Think 
of that! She saw him and followed him. 
That’s all. Lord! I wonder,” she con- 
tinued with a loud giggle, “if they would 
make such a fuss if I were missing. 1 
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declare to goodness I'll try.” And leaving 
Sophia to follow with Sir Hervey, she 
danced on in front until they met Mrs. 
Northey, who with her husband and sev- 
eral of her party were following in search 
of the culprit. Seeing she was found, the 
gentlemen winked at one another behind 
backs, while the ladies drew down the 
corners of their mouths. One of the lat- 
ter laughed, maliciously expecting the 
scene that would follow. 

But Lady Betty had the first word and 
kept it. “Lord, ma’am, what ninnies we 
are!” she cried. “She was with her 
brother. That’s all!” 

“ Hee hee!” tittered the ady who had 
laughed before. “That’s good. Her 
brother!” 

“Yes, she was,” Betty cried, turning on 
her like a spitfire. “I suppose seeing’s be- 
lieving, ma’am, though one is only fifteen 
—and not forty! She saw her brother 
going by the—the corner there, and ran 
after him while we were watching— 
watching the—but oh, I beg your pardon, 
ma’am, you were otherwise engaged, I 
think,” with a derisive courtesy. 

Unfortunately the lady who had laughed 
had a weakness for one of the gentlemen 
in company, which was so notorious that 
even her friends snickered. But with 
Mrs. Northey Lady Betty’s advocacy was 
less effective. That pattern sister, from 
the moment she discovered Sophia’s ab- 
sence and divined the cause of it, had 
been fit to burst with spleen. Fortunately 
the coarse rating which she had prepared, 
and from which neither policy nor mercy 
could have prevailed upon her to refrain, 
died on her shrewish lips at the word 
“brother.” 

“Her brother?” she repeated, glower- 
ing at Lady Betty. “Here? What do 
you mean?” 

“To be sure, ma’am, whatI say. She 
saw him.” 

“But how did she know—that he was 
in London?” Mrs. Northey stammered, 
forgetting herself for the moment. 

“She didn’t know. That’s the strange 
part of it,” Lady Betty cried volubly. 
“She saw him, ma’am, and ran after 
him.” 

“Well, you have given us enough 
trouble, miss,” Mrs. Northey retorted, 
addressing Sophia, who stood before them 
trembling with excitement and the varied 
emotions of the scene through which she 
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had passed in the alley. “Thank you for 
nothing, and Master Tom, too. Perhaps, 
if you have quite done, you'll come home. 
Sir Hervey, I'll trust her to you if you'll 
be troubled with her. Now, if your lady- 
ship will lead the way. It’s wondrous 
dark of a sudden.” 

The party turned and quickly made 
its way along the deserted paths to- 
wards the entrance. As they trooped by 
twos and threes down the Avenue of 
Delight, many of the lamps had flickered 
out, others were guttering in the sockets 
—fit images of wit and merriment that 
had lost their sparkle and fell dull on 
jaded ears. Coke walked in silence be- 
side his companion until a little interval 
separated them from the others. Then, 
“Child,” he said in a tone grave and al- 
most severe, “are you fixed to take no 
warning? Are you determined to throw 
your life away?” 

It was his misfortune and hers that he 
chose his seasons ill. At that moment 
her heart was filled to overflowing with 
her lover, her danger, his prowess, his 
brave defense of her. Her eyes were hot 
with joyful, happy tears hardly pent 
back. Her limbs trembled with a deli- 
cious agitation. All within her was a 
tumult of warm feelings, of throbbing’ 
sensibilities. 

To oppose himself to her in that mood 
was to court defeat; it was to associate 
himself with the worldliness that to her 
in her rapture was the most hateful thing 
on earth. And he had his reward. 
“Throw away my life!” she cried curtly 
and contemptuously. “’Tis just that, 
sir, I am determined not to do.” 

“You are going the way to do it,” he 
retorted. 

“T should were I to entertain the suit 
of a spy,” she cried, her voice trembling 
as she hurled the insult at him. “Were 
I to become the wife of a man who, even 
before he has a claim on me, dogs my 
footsteps, watches my actions, defames 
my friends! Believe me, sir, I thank you 
for nothing so much as for opening my 
eyes to your merits.” 

“Oh, Lord!” he exclaimed in despair 
almost comic. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I see your 
conduct is of a piece, sir. From the first 
you treated me as a child—a chattel to 
be conveyed to you by my friends with 
the least trouble to yourself. You 
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scarcely stooped to speak to me until 
you found another in the field, and then 
only to backbite a gentleman whom you 
dared not accuse to his face!” 

As she grew hotter, he grew cool. 
“Well, well,” he said lightly, tapping his 
snuff box, “be easy; I shan’t carry you 
off against your will.” 

“No, you will not!” she cried. “Don’t 
think, if you please, that I am afraid of 
you. lI amafraid of no one.” And inthe 
fervor of her love she felt that she spoke 
the truth. She was afraid of no one. 

“Tis a happy state;I hope it may con- 
tinue,” Coke answered placidly. “You 
never had cause to fear me. After this 
you shall have no cause to reproach me. 
I ask only one thing in return.” 

“You will have nothing,” she said 
rudely and stubbornly. 

“You will grant me this, whether you 
will or no.” 

“ Never!” 

“Yes,” he said; “ for it is only this— 
and you cannot help yourself: when you 
have been married to that man a month 


think of this moment and of me, and re- 
member that I warned you.” 

He spoke soberly, but he might have 
spoken to the winds. She was in air, pic- 
turing her lover’s strength and prowess, 
his devotion, his gallantry. Once again 
she saw the drunken lord lifted and flung 
among the shrubs, and Hawkesworth’s 
figure as he stood like Hector above his 
fallen foe. Again she saw the other 
bully flinching before his steel, cursing, 
reviling, and hiccuping by turns; and 
Hawkesworth silent, inexorable, pressing 
on him. She forgot the preceding mo- 
ment of dismay and doubt when she had 
turned to her lover for help, and read 
something less than respect in his eyes; 
when for an instant he had hung in the 
wind uncertain what course he would 
take with her. For she was only eigh- 
teen, and the scene in which he cham- 
pioned her had cast its glamour over her, 
distorting all that had gone before. He 
had defended her; he was her hero, she 
was his. What girl of sensibility could 
doubt it? 


(To be continued.) 





WHEN SHE COMES HOME. 


How will the air color and sweeten, 
And all the world grow young ; 
This house we meet in and everywhere 
With prism lights be flung— 
When she comes home ! 


How will her eye drench my dry heart 
With one o’erbrimméd glance ; 
How, with a start, will passion cry 
And young desires dance— 
When she comes home ! 


I'll kiss her brow, her odorous hair, 
Her eyelids—ere her lips. 
I must beware lest from me now 
(As in the dream) she slips— 
When she comes home ! 


When she comes home, my love, my life, 
Comes heaven in her train ; 
My sweet, my wife, heartsease will come, 
And breath of life again-- 
When she comes home ! 


Frank Crane. 
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THE COST OF A YEAR OF WAR. 





BY JEROME C. BULL. 


“THE BRAVE WHO SINK TO REST BY ALL THEIR COUNTRY’S WISHES BLEST ”—THE MEN WHO 
GAVE THEIR LIVES TO MAKE THIS LAST EVENTFUL YEAR A GLORIOUS ONE 
FOR AMERICA. 


UR banner has been borne to triumph 

in two hemispheres. One after an- 
other our victorious regiments come 
marching home to the ringing cheers of 
a thankful people, proud of their flag, 
proud of the boys who have fought so 
well for it. 

Yet the regiment that comes not home! 
The heroes of battle, of hospital, of 
camp! The men whose lives the flag so 
freely asked, so freely received! What 
of them? Theirs, indeed, to bear forever 
the glory a grateful country bestows, 
they the sacrifice of war. 

Of this regiment who shall name the 
first, the most to be honored, in a company 
where all gave all without question? 
Whether they fell on the firing line 
gallantly leading or as bravely following 
where others led, whether they died of 





COLONEL CHARLES A. WIKOFF, TWENTY SECOND 
INFANTRY, KILLED AT SAN JUAN, JULY 1, 1898 
—THE RANKING OFFICER OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY KILLED IN THE WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 


fever or wounds in camp or hospital or 
transport ship, alike is the honor to each, 
for alike was the sacrifice. 

From the engagement of the torpedo 
boat Winslow at Cardenas, almost the 
first fight of the war, early in May of 
1898, when Ensign Worth Bagley was 


> killed, until the battle of Santiago, on the 





COLONEL JOHN M. STOTSENBURG, FIRST NEBRASKA 
VOLUNTEERS, KILLED AT QUINGUA, 
APRIL 23, 1899. 


4M 


~ first day of July, there were many indi- 


vidual instances of courage which stand 
out from the others because they were 
rewarded by death instead of by the wel- 
coming plaudits of the nation. 

Until the news of Ensign Bagley’s 
death was received, the grim realities of 
war had scarcely been forced home upon 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL JOSEPH T. HASKELL, WOUNDED AT CANEY, JULY 1, 1898; 
DIED AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 16, 1898. 
From a photograph by Baker, Columbus. 


us. Dewey had won his great victory at 
Manila without losing a man. It was a 
shock to the whole country when in a 
petty skirmish at Cardenas—a mere re- 
connaissance, barren of any real result— 
a Spanish shell struck down an American 
officer and four sailors. Bagley’s ship, 
the torpedo boat Winslow, commanded by 
Lieutenant Bernadou, was in the blockad- 
ing fleet on the north coast of Cuba. 
Spanish gunboats were known to be lurk- 
ing in the shallow bay of Cardenas, and 
the Winslow was sent inshore to draw 
them out where the fire of the Wilming- 
ton could reach them. Absolutely without 
fear was her crew, and she had steamed 
within a mile of the wharves when sud- 
denly she became the center of a terrific 
fire, which swept her decks and disabled 
her. The speaking tubes to the engine 


room were shot away, and Bagley, second 
in command, was placed at the hatch 
amidships to pass Lieutenant Bernadou’s 
orders to the engineers. He had just 
taken this position when a shell struck 
the deck near him and exploded. Bagley 
staggered to the signal mast, clasped it, 
and sank to the deck, dead. Two seamen 
lay dead beside him, and two others were 
mortally injured. 

Ensign Bagley was the only naval offi- 
cer killed during the entire war; for more 
than a month he was the only officer of 
army or navy. On June 12, at Playa del 
Este, on Guantanamo Bay, Surgeon John 
Blair Gibbs, of the marine corps, was 
killed. Dr. Gibbs, a New York physician 
of repute in his profession, had been one 
of the first to volunteer his services at 
the call for surgeons, and he was the first 
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CAPTAIN ALLYN K. CAPRON, FIRST UNITED STATES VOLUNTEER CAVALRY (ROUGH KIDERS), 
KILLED AT LAS GUASIMAS, JUNE 24, 1898. 
From a photograph by Reed, Mobue. 


American officer killed on Cuban soil. He 
landed with the detachment that went 
ashore to seize and hold the Spanish cable 
station at Playa del Este, and to secure 
Sampson’s possession of the bay as a 
naval base for the fleet with which he was 
blockading Cervera in the harbor of San- 
tiago. The marines made their camp on 
a ridge above the cable station, and for 
three days and nights they were under 
a constant fire from an enemy concealed 
in the dense scrub that surrounded them. 
On the third day Dr. Gibbs was shot 
through the head, dying instantly. He 
was a graduate of Rutgers College, New 
Jersey, where a memorial in his honor has 
recently been placed. 

It was not, however, until Shafter’s 
army had landed at Daiquiri and Siboney, 
and begun its march upon Santiago, that 
the lists of our dead came in great num- 
bers. They began with General Young’s 
skirmish at Las Guasimas, on June 24, 


when sixteen American soldiers fell. One 
of them was Sergeant Hamilton Fish of 
the First Volunteer Cavalry, better known 
as the Rough Riders. Young Fish, the 
bearer of a name historic in New York, 
and one of the best oarsmen the Columbia 
eight ever had, had enlisted in the ranks 
at the outbreak of war. Colonel Roose- 
velt recognized his soldierly qualities and 
made him a sergeant in Troop I. But 
Troop I was ordered to remain at Tampa, 
and Fish, by his own request, was reduced 
to the ranks again and transferred to 
Troop L, which was off for Cuba. He 
was one of the first, if not the very first, 
to be killed in the advance on Santiago. 
It may have been the prominence of his 
family that gave the news of his death 
its leading place in the despatches, but 
surely it was Fish’s own fearless char- 
acter that won him the tribute he re- 
ceived from his comrades. 

Captain Capron, of Troop L, had chosen 
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CAPTAIN ALLYN CAPRON, FIRST ARTILLERY, DIED AT FORT MYER, 
VIRGINIA, SEPTEMBER 18, 1898, OF TYPHOID FEVER 


CONTRACTED AT SANTIAGO. 


him as one of the five men who were 
sent ahead of the advancing column 
along the trail into the jungle, as a guard 
against sudden surprise. All that his 
companions can tell is that he fell at the 
first fire, shot through the heart. A cor- 
respondent* who came upon his body a 
few minutes later tells how he found it: 
“T saw in advance the body of a sergeant 
blocking the trail and stretched at full 
length across it. Its position was a hun- 
dred yards in advance of that of any of 
the others—it was apparently the body 
of the first man killed. After death the 
bodies of some men seem to shrink almost 
instantly within themselves; they become 
limp and shapeless, and their uniforms 
hang upon them strangely. But this man, 
who was a giant in life, remained a giant 
in death—his very attitude was one of 
attack; his fists were clenched, his jaws 
set, and his eyes, which were still human, 
seemed fixed with resolve. He was dead, 
but he was not defeated. And so Ser- 
geant Fish died as he had _ lived—de- 





* Richard Harding Davis, in Scribner's Magazine {or 
September, 1808. 
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fiantly, running into 
the very face of 
the enemy, standing 
squarely upright on 
his legs instead of 
crouching as_ the 
others called to him 
to do, until he fell 
like a column across 
the trail.” 

It was in this same 
advance, along the 
forest trail at Guasi- 
mas, that the captain 
of Fish’s company, 
Allyn K. Capron, fell. 
The firing had been 
going on for half an 
hour, and Capron was 
steadily leading his 
troop forward. He 
was shot through the 
breast, and though 
he lived for some 
minutes he repeat- 
edly refused to be 
taken to the rear, 
saying to the men 
who came to his as- 
sistance: “No, go 
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ENSIGN WORTH BAGLEY, OF THE WINSLOW, KILLED OFF CARDENAS, CUBA, MAY 12, 1898-—THE 
ONLY OFFICER OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY WHO FELL IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


on with your fighting. That is what you 
are here for.” 

Richard Harding Davis came upon 
Capron just after his death. “As I saw 
him then,” he says, “ death had given him 
a great dignity and nobleness. He was 
only twenty eight years old, the age when 


life has just begun, but he rested his 


head on the surgeon’s shoulder like a man 
who knew that he was already through 
with it, and that, though they might peck 
and mend at his body, he had received his 
final orders. His breast and shoulders 





were bare, and as the surgeon cut the 
tunic from him the sight of his great 
chest and the skin, as white as a girl's, 
and the black open wound against it, made 
the yellow stripes and the brass insignia 
of rank seem strangely mean and tawdry.” 

Captain Capron’s body was taken to 
Siboney for burial. Mr. Cristy, the war 
correspondent and artist, gives an im- 
pressive picture of the ceremony. A rude 
coffin was made and a grave was dug on 
the side of the hill. At’ four o’clock the 
tramp of feet was heard, and Captain 
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Rowell’s company, Second Infantry, 
marched up and formed in line on one 
side of the coffin. On the other side was 
a troop of Rough Riders under Captain 
Day. Down between the lines came the 
chaplains of the two regiments. The 
coffin was carried by Rough Riders; fol- 





moved silently away. On the day of his 
son’s funeral duty kept him with his 
battery at the front. The campaign over, 
he returned to his home near Washington, 
where he died of typhoid fever contracted 
during the war. There is hardly a more 
touching example of the sacrifice that 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM O'NEILL, FIRST UNITED STATES VOLUNTEER CAVALRY (ROUGH RIDERS), KILLED 
AT SAN JUAN, JULY 1, 1898. 
From a photograph by Hartwell, Phanix, Arizona. 


lowing it, with uncovered heads, walked 
the officers and men. At the grave the 
burial service was read and a salute was 
fired. Then a trumpeter of the Second 
Infantry stepped to the head of the grave 
and sounded “taps.” 

Captain Capron’s father, Captain Ca- 
pron of Battery E, First United States 
Artillery, had gone forward to the scene 
of the fight at Guasimas when the news 
of his son’s death reached him. Finding 
the body, he lifted the hat that covered 
the dead man’s face, looked at it intently 
for a moment, and then, with a “ Well 
done, my boy,” replaced the hat and 


war demands from some families than the 
deaths of this patriotic father and son. 
Both lie buried in Arlington Cemetery. 
Another captain who fell at the head of 
his troop of Rough Riders was William 
O'Neill, mayor of Prescott, Arizona. 
Colonel Roosevelt, in his account of his 
famous regiment,* says that “Bucky” 
O’Neill’s death was the most serious loss 
that he and the regiment could have suf- 
fered. In front of the Spanish trenches 
at San Juan, while waiting, amid a hail of 
bullets, for the order to charge, O’Neill 
was strolling up and down in front of his 


*Scribner’s Magazine for April, 1899. 
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troop, smoking a cigarette. He had a 
theory that an officer ought never to take 
cover, in order to set an example to the 
men. The troopers begged him to lie 
down, and one of the sergeants said: 
“Captain, a bullet is sure to hit you.” 
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who was chaplain of the Rough Riders, 
has located the spot. The chaplain has a 
remarkable memory for places, and he was 
sent to Cuba especially to bring back 
Captain O’Neill’s body. With a brother 
of the dead officer, the chaplain went to 





MAJOR CASPER H. CONRAD, EIGHTH INFANTRY, DIED ON THE TRANSPORT OLIVETTE, RETURNING 
FROM SANTIAGO, AUGUST 15, 1898. 
From a photograph by Rice, Washington. 


O’Neill took his cigarette from his mouth 
and, blowing out a cloud of smoke, said 
laughingly: “ Sergeant, the Spanish bullet 
isn’t made that will kill me.” Almost im- 
mediately a bullet struck him in the 
mouth and came out at the back of his 
head, killing him instantly. His body was 
buried there on the slope of the famous 
hill. 

Since the war, Captain O’Neill’s friends, 
aided by the government, have made many 
fruitless searches for his grave. Re- 
cently, however, the Rev. Henry A. Brown, 


San Juan Hill. He quickly found the 
ground over which his regiment had 
marched, and pointed out a little clearing. 
“Dig there,” he said to the men accom- 
panying him, “and you will find the can- 
teen we buried with the body of Captain 
O'Neill.” Only a few shovelfuls of earth 
were upturned before the canteen, con- 
taining the papers identifying the body 
lying beneath it, was discovered. 

The 1st of July, on which the battles of 
Caney and San Juan were fought, was by 
far the most bloody and costly day of the 
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LIEUTENANT THOMAS A. WANSBORO, SEVENTH LIEUTENANT CLARK CHURCHMAN, THIRTEENTH IN- 








From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


INFANTRY, KILLED AT EL CANEY, FANTRY, DIED JULY 2, 1898, OF WOUNDS 
JULY 1, 1898. RECEIVED AT SAN JUAN. 
From a photegraph by Pach, New York. 





LIEUTENANT DENNIS MAHAN MICHIE, SEVENTEENTH LIEUTENANT EDMUND N. BENCHLEY, SIXTH INFAN- 


: 
i INFANTRY, KILLED AT SAN JUAN, JULY 1, 1898. TRY, KILLED AT SAN JUAN, JULY 1, 1898. 
From a photograph. Fron a photograph by Schervee, Worcester, Mass. 





FOUR YOUNG AMERICAN OFFICERS WHO FELL BEFORE SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 
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ford of the San Juan river. 
The next highest officers killed 
were Lieutenant Colonel John 
M. Hamilton of the Ninth 
Cavalry, Major Albert G. Forse 
of the First Cavalry, Captain 
O’Neill of the Rough Riders, 
Captain A. M. Wetherill of 
the Sixth Infantry, Captain 
John Dunn of the Tenth 
Infantry, Captain James For- 
nance of the Thirteenth 
Infantry, Captain T. W. Mor- 
rison of the Sixteenth In- 
fantry, and Captain Charles 
W. Rowell of the Twenty Sec- 
ond Infantry. 
Among the lieutenants the 
mortality was still greater. 
The death of Jules G. Ord of 
the Sixth Infantry was per- 
haps as tragic as any that 
occurred. He had led his 
company up the hill of Fort 
San Juan, shouting continu- 
ally: “Come on, boys!” They 
had captured the blockhouse, 
and the whole Spanish position 
was practically won, when a 
SERGEANT HAMILTON FISH, FIRST UNITED STATES VOLUN- i 
TEER CAVALRY (ROUGH RIDERS), KILLED AT LAS 
GUASIMAS, JUNE 24, 1898. 
From a photograph by Pach, New Vork. 









war with Spain. 
Shafter’s corps lost 
twenty two officers 
and two hundred and 
three men killed, be- 
sides nearly twelve 
hundred wounded. 
Charles A. Wikoff, 
colonel of the 
Twenty Second In- 
fantry, was the only 
colonel who fell, and 
the ranking officer 
killed on the Amer- 
ican side during the 
whole war. He was 


in command of the = 

third brigade of rik 

General Kent’s divi- \ 

sion, and was shot Lbs 

dead while person- LIEUTENANT WILLIAM TIFFANY, FIRST UNITED STATES VOLUNTEER CAVALRY 
ally superintéhding (ROUGH RIDERS), DIED IN BOSTON, AUGUST 25, 1898, OF FEVER 

the crossing of his CONTRACTED AT SANTIAGO. 

men at the lower Drawn by E. M Asie from a photograph ty Brack, San Antonio. 
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private in the regiment, 
seeing a Spanish officer in 
one of the trenches trying 
to use his gun, raised his 
rifle to shoot him. Ord 
called out: “Don’t shoot 
that man, he is wounded.” 
The Spaniard — perhaps 
mistaking the friendly com- 
mand for an order to shoot 
—fired at Ord, killing him 
instantly. 

Other lieutenants who 
were killed at San Juan 
and Caney, or who died 
of wounds received there, 
were John J. Barnard, Ed- 
mund N. Benchley, and 
Reuben S. Turman, of the 
Sixth Infantry; Dennis M. 
Michie and Walter Dickin- 
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LIEUTENANT JULES G. ORD, SIXTH 
INFANTRY, KILLED AT SAN 
JUAN, JULY 1, 1898. 


From a photograph by Bellsmith, 
Cincinnati. 


son, of the Seventeenth Infantry; John panies were 


A. Gurney and Joseph N. Augustin, of the 
Twenty Fourth Infantry; 





SURGEON JOHN BLAIR GIBBS, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, KILLED AT 


Neary, of the Fourth In- 
fantry; Louis H. Lewis, of 
the Ninth Infantry; Henry 
L. McCorkle, of the Twenty 
Fifth Infantry; Clark 
Churchman and William A. 
Sater, of the Thirteenth 
Infantry; William E. Shipp 
and William H. Smith, of 
the Tenth Cavalry, and 
Thomas A. Wansboro, of 
the Seventh Infantry. 

The captain of Bench- 
ley’s company wrote to the 
lieutenant’s parents of his 
death: “Your son was one 
of the first dozen men of 
Company E who, with our 
acting colonel, crossed the 
San Juan river under a ter- 
rific fire. The other com- 
back. The brush was so 


thick that they could not be seen, and 


William C. the colonel, desiring them to be brought 


PLAYA DEL ESTE, JUNE 12, 1898. 
From a photograph by Eddowes, New York. 


up at once, that the 
line of attack might 
be formed, sent Lieu- 
tenant Benchley back 
across the river with 
orders to the other 
company commanders 
to bring their men 
forward at once. He 
had delivered the or- 
ders to but a few of 
the commanders when 
he was shot through 
the heart.” 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Lee, the British mili- 
tary attaché, in his 
article on “ The Regu- 
lars at El Caney”* 
speaks of Lieutenant 
Wansboro’s actions 
and death with deep 
regard. “Close in 
front of me,” he says, 
“a slight and boyish 
lieutenant compelled 
my attention by his 
persistent and reck- 
less gallantry. When- 
ever a man was hit he 
would dart to his as- 
sistance regardless of 


*Scribuer’s Magazine for Oc- 
tober, 1898. 
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LIEUTENANT ALFRED C, ALFORD, TWENTIETH KANSAS 
VOLUNTEERS, KILLED NEAR MANILA, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1899. 

From a photograph by the Elite Studio, San Francisco. 


the fire that this exposure inevitably 
drew. Suddenly he sprang to his feet 
gazing intently into the village, but 
what he saw we never knew, for he was 
instantly shot through the heart. and 
fell over backward clutching at the air. I 
followed the men who carried him to the 
road and asked them his name. ‘Second 
Lieutenant Wansboro, sir, of the Seventh 
Infantry, and you will never see his 
better. He fought like a little tiger’ A 
few convulsive gasps and the poor boy 
was dead, and as we laid him in a shady 
spot by the road the sergeant reverently 
drew a handkerchief over his face and 
said, ‘Good by, lieutenant; you were a 
brave little officer, and you died like a 
true soldier’ Who would wish a better 
end?” 

Much longer is the list of officers and 
men who died from the effects of their 
service in Cuba; and while these soldiers 
had not the glory of death in action, 
they surely are deserving of equal praise 
and honor. Brigadier General Joseph T. 
Haskell, who died at his home in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on September 16, was one of 
the foremost. As lieutenant colonel of 


the Seventeenth Infantry, his services in 
the Santiago campaign have had due rec- 
ognition. He was wounded by three 
bullets at El Caney, but survived both the 
field hospital and transport ship, and was 
promoted to be brigadier general for gal- 
lantry in the field. He rode in a carriage 
at the head of his victorious regiment 
through the streets of Columbus, and re- 
ceived the plaudits of his friends, but on 
the same afternoon he died at the 
Columbus Barracks of apoplexy. 

Another gallant soldier to whom death 
did not come on the field of action was Ma- 
jor Casper H. Conrad, who commanded the 


' Eighth Infantry at Santiago. Major Con- 


rad had served in the United States army 
since he was seventeen years old, and 
many instances of heroism and self sacri- 
fice have been recorded to his credit. On 
the firing line at El Caney his courage 
and his solicitude for the wounded won the 
praise of all who witnessed them. In the 
trenches before Santiago he. contracted 
malarial fever, from which he died on the 
transport Olivette, August 15. He was 
buried at sea. 

One of the first of the Rough Riders to 
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LIEUTENANT JONAS LIEN, FIRST SOUTH DAKOTA 


VOLUNTEERS, KILLED AT MARILAO, 
MARCH 27, 1899. 


From a photograph by Fox, Sioux Falls. 














die after reaching home was Lieutenant 
William Tiffany. He had served through 
the entire campaign, and his courage, 
ability, and devotion to duty had won his 
promotion from the ranks. His death was 
one of the many which seemed unusually 
sad because they were so unnecessary. In 
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“Tiffany, I am especially glad to give you 
this step, because you are about the only 
man who has never by sign or word acted 
as though he thought he deserved promo- 
tion. You have never acted as though 
you expected to be anything but a ser- 
geant all your life, and you have done 





COLONEL H. C. EGBERT, TWENTY SECOND INFANTRY, WOUNDED AT SAN JUAN, 
JULY 1, 1898, AND KILLED AT MALINTA, MARCH 26, 1899. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Core, New York. 


his individual case there was also a cer- 
tain irony, for though he belonged toa 
family of great wealth the physician’s 
verdict was that Tiffany was literally 
starved to death for lack of edible food. 
He came up from Cuba on the Olivette, 
and was able to walk ashore when he 
landed, but he died very shortly after- 
wards. He was buried at Newport with 


military honors. 
It is said that in giving him his com- 
mission, Colonel 


Roosevelt told him: 





your work as though you had been a ser- 
geant all your life, and so I am glad of this 
chance to make you a lieutenant.” 

Of our soldiers who have died in far 
away Manila we have few stories. The 
news of the battles they fought has been 
little more than brief and formal reports; 
the stories of the brave are told only 
in the lists of the dead. The men still 
fighting are too busy to rehearse the grim 
romances of their fallen comrades, and 
the novelty of war correspondence has 
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worn itself out to most of the army of 
reporters that invaded Cuba. So the lit- 
erature of the war in the Philippines is 
still to be written. Yet we know that 
there, as in Cuba, our men have fought 
with the same courage and determination 
—making the same willing sacrifices. 
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storming of Fort San Juan, and was. 
wounded in the battle. Promoted and 
ordered to the Philippines, he was mor- 
tally wounded while leading a bayonet 
charge against the insurgents’ trenches; 
but he remained on the field where he 
fell, and saw his regiment carry the. 





COLONEL WILLIAM SMITH, FIRST TENNESSEE VOLUNTEERS, DIED OF APOPLEXY 
WHILE ON THE FIRING LINE WITH HIS REGIMENT BEFORE MANILA, 
FEBRUARY 4, 1899. 

From a photograph by Thuss, Nashville. 


Colonel H. C. Egbert, of the Twenty 
Second Infantry, who fell on March 26, 
when MacArthur’s division captured the 
town of Polo, held the highest rank 
among the officers killed. He had been 
in the army since 1861, serving with dis- 
tinction through the Civil War and in 
Indian campaigns in the Southwest. At 
Santiago, as lieutenant colonel of the 
Sixth Infantry, he led his regiment in the 


enemy’s position. Just before he died,,. 
General Wheaton, his brigade command- 
er, rode up and dismounted by his couch. 
“Nobly done, Egbert!” he said. “Good 
by, general,” was the colonel’s reply. “I 
must die. I am too old.” 

In recognition of Colonel Egbert’s long 
and faithful service to the country, his. 
son, who was serving as a private in his 
father’s regiment, was immediately ap-- 
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‘AR: 
CAPTAIN DAVID S. ELLIOTT, TENTH KANSAS VOLUN- LIEUTENANT FRANK H. ADAMS, FIRST SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEERS, KILLED AT CALOOCAN, VOLUNTEERS, KILLED AT MARILAO, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1899. MARCH 27, 1899. 


pointed to a lieutenancy by President tioned when in command of the Sixth In- 
McKinley. At Fort Thomas, near Cin- fantry, a memorial is to be erected in his 
cinnati, where Colonel Egbert was sta- honor. It will be placed by the side of 





LIEUTENANT SIDNEY E. MORRISON, FIRST SOUTH CAPTAIN GEORGE H. FORTSAN, FIRST WASHINGTON 
DAKOTA VOLUNTEERS, KILLED AT MARILAO, VOLUNTEERS, KILLED AT POLO, 
MARCH 27, 1899. MARCH 26, 1899. 
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another memorial—a tablet of bronze in 
memory of the soldiers of the Sixth who 
fell at San Juan. 

A few days after Colonel Egbert’s 
death, during the same general advance 
on Aguinaldo’s headquarters at Malolos, 
Lieutenant John C. Gregg, of the Fourth 
Infantry, was killed. He was one of the 
most popular of the younger officers of 
the army, and was serving as an aide on 





LIEUTENANT JOHN C. GREGG, FOURTH INFANTRY, 
KILLED AT MALOLOS, MARCH 31, 1899. 


From a photograph by Stevenson, Leavenworth. 


yeneral Hall’s staff. He was shot while 
carrying orders, and was the only man 
killed in the day’s fighting. Lieutenant 
Gregg’s father was the late Colonel A. 
T. Gregg, a veteran of the Civil War. 

It has been among the Western volun- 
teer regiments that our greatest loss of 
life in the Philippines has occurred. On 
the list of dead are Colonel William C. 
Smith, of the First Tennessee; Lieutenant 
Alfred C. Alford, of the Twentieth Kansas; 
Lieutenant E. 8. French, of the First Mon- 
tana, a son of the late Stephen French, a 
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former police commissioner of New York ; 
Lieutenant E. K. Irwin, of the First 
Washington; Lieutenants Jonas H. Lien, 
Sidney M. Morrison, and Frank Adams, of 
the First South Dakota. 

Even as this article is closed comes the 
news of a fierce battle with the Filipinos 
at Quingua, on April 23, in which four 
men of the Nebraska regiment, including 
Colonel John M. Stotsenburg and Lieu- 





LIEUTENANT MAURICE G. KRAYENBUHL, THIRD AR- 
TILLERY, KILLED AT MALATE, MARCH 26, 1899. 
From a photograph by Ocerter, Chaska, Minnesota. 


tenant Sisson, besides two men of the 
Fourth Cavalry, were killed. 

Colonel Stotsenburg always led his 
regiment, and though a severe disciplin- 
arian, was popular with his men. As he 
came upon the field on the morning of the 
fight at Quingua, in answer to an order to 
support the Fourth Cavalry, which was 
being badly cut to pieces, he saw that the 
situation was critical, and ordered a 
charge, which he led in person. He was 
among the first to fall, dying within two 
hundred yards of the enemy’s breastworks. 
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THE KING’S MIRROR.* 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Tuis is the story of the life of a young king, Augustin, as told by himself, and the opening chapters 
deal with his coronation and boyhood. As the years roll by, he finds himself more and more disillusioned 
of his youthful dreams of kingly power ; his position prevents him from acquiring any real friends, his 
cherished plans are continually thwarted, and restrictions hedge him in on every side. At eighteen he 
goes on a foreign tour, and while visiting the Bartensteins, who are distant relatives of his, living in the 
Tyrol, he is given to understand that the duke’s daughter Elsa, a child of twelve, is destined eventually 
to be his bride. On his return to Forstadt he spends his time in mastering his public duties under the 
tuition of Prince Hammerfeldt, an old statesman and diplomatist, who is really the dominating force in 
the young king’s domains ; and in playing a prominent part in the gaieties of the capital. The sudden 
death of Hammerfeldt sobers the king and awakens him to a more realizing sense of his position. 
And now Victoria, Augustin’s elder sister, who has been married to an obscure German prince, comes to 
Forstadt with her husband, William Adolphus, for a prolonged stay. But they do not find each other’s 
society congenial, and in consequence seek their own amusements and friends. Meeting Coralie Mansoni, 
a beautiful opera singer, William Adolphus pays her extravagant attentions. Finally he gives a supper 
party in her honor, to which he invites the king. Among the other guests are Wetter, the leader of the 
Liberal party, and the Vicomte de Varvilliers, the secretary of the French embassy. After the supper 


Coralie announces her desire to talk with Augustin, and with this object in view leads him apart. 





XIV (Continued). 


” RIANDE is always deploring my 

stupidity,” Coralie said suddenly. 
“* How will you get on,’ she says, ‘ with- 
out wit. Men are ruled by wit, though 
they are won by faces.’ So she says. 
Well, I don’t know. Wit is not in my 
line.” She looked at me half questioning- 
ly, half defiantly. 

“T perceive no deficiency of the 
quality, mademoiselle,” said I. 

“Then, you have not known witty 
women,” she retorted tranquilly. ‘‘But I 
am not altogether dull. I am not like 
monseigneur there.” 

“My brother in law?” 

“So I am told.” 

As she said this she looked again at 
me and began to laugh. I laughed also. 
But I could not very well discuss William 
Adolphus with her. 

“What man do you desire to rule with 
this wit?” I asked. 

“One cannot tell whenit might be use- 
ful,” said she, with a barely perceptible 
smile. 

“Surely beauty is more powerful?” 

“With monseigneur?” 

“Oh, never mind monseigneur.” 

“But not with men of another kind.” 

“Some men are not to be ruled by any 
means.” 


“You think so?” 

“Take Wetter now.” 

“T would give him a week’s resist- 
ance.” 

“Varvilliers?” 

“A day.” 

I did not put the third question; but I 
looked at her with a smile. She saw my 
meaning, of course, but she did not tell 
me how long a resistance she would pre- 
dict for me. I thought that I had talked 
enough to her, and, since she would not 
let me alone, I determined to take my 
leave. I wished her good night. She 
received my adieu with marked indif- 
ference. 

“T am very glad to have made your 
acquaintance,” said I. 

“Why, yes,” she answered. “You are 
thinking that I am a strange creature, a 


new experience;” and with this she 


turned away, although I was about to 
speak again. 

Varvilliers’ way lay in the same direc- 
tion as mine, and I took him with me. He 
chattered gaily as we went. What I liked 
in the vicomte was his confident denial of 
life’s alleged seriousness. He seemed 
much amused at the situation which he 
proceeded to unfold to me. According 
to him Wetter was passionately, my 
brother in law inanely, enamored of 
Coralie. Wetter was ready to ruin him- 


* Copyright, 188, by Anthony Hope Hawkins.—This story began in the January number of Munsty’s MAGAZINE. 
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self in purse and prospects for her and 
would gladly marry her; William Adolphus 
would be capable of defying his wife, his 
mother in law, and public opinion. But 
Coralie, he explained, cared little for 
either. Wetter could give her nothing, 
from William Adolphus she had already 
gained the advancement which it was in 
his power to secure for her. 

“She wanted something new, so she 
made him bring your majesty,” he ended, 
laughing. 

“Was my brother in law unwilling?” 

“Oh, no! He didn’t understand,” 
laughed Varvilliers. “He was proud to 
bring you.” 

“It’s rather awkward for me. I sup- 
pose I ought not to have come.” 

“Ah, sire, when we have enjoyed our- 
selves, let us not be ungrateful. She 
amused you?” 

“She certainly interested me.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ What 
more do you want?” he seemed to ask. 
But I was wondering whether I should be 
justified in lending countenance to these 
distractions of William Adolphus. The 
Frenchman’s quick wit overtook my 
thoughts. 

“Tf you wish to rescue the prince from 
danger, sire,” he said, laughing, “you 
can’t do better than come often.” 

“Tt seems to me that I am in danger 
of quarreling either with my sister or 
with my brother in law.” 

“Tf I were you, I should feel myself in 
a danger more delightful.” 

“But why not yourself equally, vicomte ? 
Aren’t you in love with her?” 

“Not I,” he answered, with a laugh 
and a shake of his head. 

“But why not?” I asked, laughing 
also. 

“Can you ask? There is but one pos- 
sible reason for a man not being in love 
with Coralie Mansoni.” 

“Tell it me, vicomte.” 

“Because he has been, sire.” 

“A good safeguard, but of no use to 
me.” 

“Why, no, not at present,” answered 
Varvilliers. 

The carriage drew up at his lodgings. 
I was not inclined for sleep, and readily 
acceded to his request that I should pay 
him a visit. Having dismissed the carriage 
(I was but a little way from my own 
house) I mounted the stairs and found 
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myself in a very snug room. He put me 
in an armchair and gave me acigar. We 
talked long and intimately as the hours of 
the night rolled on. He spoke half in 
reminiscence, half in merry rhapsody, of 
the joys of living, the delight of throwing 
the reins on the neck of youth. As I 
looked ‘at his trim figure, his handsome 
face, merry eyes, and dashing air, all that 
he said seemed very reasonable and very 
right; there was a good defense for it at 
the bar of nature’s tribunal. It was 
honest, too, free from cant, affectation, 
and pretense; it was a recognition of 
facts, and enlisted truth on its side. It 
needed no arguing, and he gave it none; 
the spirit that inspired also vindicated it. 

I could not help recalling the agonies 
and struggles which my passion for the 
Countess von Sempach had occasioned 
me. At first I thought that I would tell 
him about this affair, but I found myself 
ashamed. And I was ashamed because I 
had resisted the passion; it would have 
been very easy to tell him, had I yielded. 
But the merry eyes would twinkle in 
amusement at my high strung folly, as [ 
had seen them twinkle at my brother in 
law’s stolidity. He said something inci- 
dentally which led me to fancy that he 
had heard about the countess and had re- 
ceived a mistaken impression of the facts; 
I did not correct what appeared to be his 
idea. I neither confirmed nor contradicted 
it. I said to myself that it was nothing to 
me what notion he had of my conduct; 
in reality, I did not desire him to know 
the truth. I clung to the conviction that 
I could justify what had seemed my hard 
won victory, but I did not feel as though 
I could justify it to him. He. would 
laugh, be a little puzzled, and dismiss the 
matter as inexplicable. 

His own creed was not swathed in 
clouds, nor dim, nor hard clearly to see 
and picture; it was all very straightfor- 
ward. Properly it was no creed; it was 
a course of action based on a mode of 
feeling which neither demanded nor was 
patient of defense or explanation. The 
circumstances of my life were such that 
never before had I been brought into 
contact with a similar temperament or a 
similar practice. When they were thus 
suddenly presented to me they seemed 
endowed with a most attractive simplicity, 
with a naturalness, with what I must call a 
wholesomeness; the objections I felt to 
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be overstrained, unreal, morbid. Var- 
villiers’ feet were on firm ground; on what 
shaking, uncertain bog of mingled im- 
pulses, emotions, fancies, and delusions 
might not those who blamed him be found 
themselves to stand? 

I am confident that he spoke without 
premeditation, with no desire to win a 
proselyte, merely as man to man, in un- 
affected intimacy. I think that he was 
rather sorry for me, having detected a 
gloominess in my view of life, and a ten- 
dency to moody and fretful introspection. 
Once or twice he referred, in passing jest, 
to the differences of national character- 
istics, the German tendency to make love 
by crying (so he put it) as contrasted 
with the laughing philosophy of his own 
country. At the end he apologized for 
talking so much, and pointed out to me 
a photograph of Coralie that stood on the 
mantelpiece more than half hidden by 
letters and papers, saying, “I suppose she 
set me off. Somehow she seems to me a 
sort of embodiment of the thing.” 

It was three o’clock when I left him; 
even then I went reluctantly, traversing 
again in my mind the field that his tongue 
had easily and lightly covered, and revert- 
ing to the girl who, as he said, was a 
sort of embodiment of the thing. The 
phrase was indefinite enough for its pur- 
pose, and struck home with an undeniable 
truth. He and she were the sort of peo- 
ple to live in that sort of world and to 
stand as its representatives. A feeling 
came over me that it was a fair, fine 
world, where life need not be a struggle, 
where a man need not live alone, where 
he would not be striving always after 
what he could never achieve, waging al- 
ways a war in which he should never con- 
quer, staking all his joy against most un- 
certain shadowy prizes, which to win 
would bring no satisfaction. I cried out 
suddenly, as I walked by myself through 
the night, “There’s no pleasure in my 
life!” That protest summed up my 
wrongs. There was no pleasure in my 
life. There was everything else, but not 
that—not pure unmixed simple pleasure. 
Had I no right to some? Iwas very 
tired of trying to fill my place, of sub- 
ordinating myself to my position of being 
always Augustin the king. I was weary 
of my own ideal. I felt that I ought to 
be allowed to escape from it sometimes, 
to be, as it were, incognito in soul as well 
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as in body, so that what I thought and 
did should not be reckoned as the work 
of the king’s mind or the art of the king’s 
hand. I envied intensely the lot and the 
temper of my friend Varvilliers. 

When I reached the palace and entered 
it, it seemed to me as though I were re- 
turning to a prison. Its walls shut me 
off from that free existence whose sweet- 
ness I had tasted, and forbade me to roam 
in the fields whither youth beckoned and 
curiosity allured me. That joy could 
never be mine. My burden was ever with 
me; the woman I had loved was gone; 
the girl I must be made husband to was 
soon to come. I was not and could not 
be as other young men. 

That all this, the conversation with 
Varvilliers, its effect on me, my restless 
discontent and angry protests against my 
fate, should follow on meeting Coralie 
Mansoni at supper will not seem strange 
to anybody who remembers her. 


XV. 


WHEN my years and my mood are 
considered, it may appear that I had 
enough to do in keeping my own life 
in the channel of wisdom and discretion. 
So it seemed to myself, and I was rather 
amused at being called upon to exert a 
good influence or even a wholesome 
authority over William Adolphus; it was 
so short a time since he had been sum- 
moned to perform a like office for me. 
Yet after breakfast the next day Victoria 
came to me, dressed in a subdued style 
and speaking in low tones; she has always 
possessed a dramatic instinct. She had 
been, it seemed, unable to remain uncon- 
scious of the gossip afoot; of her own 
feelings she preferred to say nothing (she 
repeated this observation several times); 
what she thought about was the credit of 
the family; and of the family, she took 
leave to remind me, I was (I think she 
said,-by God’s will) the head. I could not 
resist remarking how times had changed; 
less than a year ago she had sent William 
Adolphus, sober, staid, panoplied in the 
armor of contented marriage, to wrestle 
with my errant desires. Victoria flushed 


and became just a little meek. 
“What’s the good of going back to 
that?” she asked. 
“None; it is merely amusing,” said I. 
The flush deepened. 
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“Will you allow me to be insulted?” 
she cried. 

“Let us be cool. You've yourself to 
thank for this, Victoria. Why aren’t you 
pleasanter to him?” 

“Oh, he’s—I’m all I ought to be to 
him.” 

“T don’t know what you are to him. 
Yow’re very little with him.” 

I suppose that these altercations assume 
much the same character in all families. 
They are necessarily vulgar, and the details 
of them need not be recalled. For myself 
I must confess that my sister found me 
in a perverse mood; she, on her side, was 
in the unreasonable temper of a woman 
who expects fidelity, but does not show 
appreciation. I suggested this point for 
her consideration. 

“Well, if I don’t appreciate him, whose 
fault was it I married him?” she cried. 

“T don’t know. Whose fault is it that 
I’m going to marry Elsa Bartenstein? 
Whose fault is anything? 
it that Coralie Mansoni is a_ pretty 
woman?” 

“ve never seen her.” 

“ Ah, you wouldn’t think her pretty if 
you had.” 

Victoria looked at me for a few 
seconds; then she suddenly drew up a low 
chair and sat down at my feet. She 
turned her face up towards mine and took 
my hand. Well, we never really disliked 
each other, Victoria and I. 

“ Mother’s so horrid about it,” she said. 

It was an appeal to an old time honored 
alliance, sanctified by common sorrows, 
endeared by stolen victories shared in 
fearful secrecy. 

“She says it’s my fault, just as you do. 
But you know her way.” 

I became conscious that what I had 
said would be, in fact, singularly hard to 
bear when it fell from Princess Heinrich’s 
judicial lips. 

“She told me that I had lost him, and 
that I had only myself to thank for it; 
and—and she said it was perhaps partly 
because my complexion had lost its fresh- 
ness.” Victoria paused and then ended, 


“That's a lie, you know.” 

I seemed to be young again; we were 
again laying our heads together, with 
intent to struggle against our mother. I 
cared not a groat for William Adolphus, 
but it would be pleasant to me to help my 
sister to bring him back to his bearings; 


Whose fault is - 
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and the more pleasant in view of Princess 
Heinrich’s belief that the thing could not 
be done. 

“ As far as being pleasant to him goes,” 
Victoria resumed, “I don’t believe that 
the creature’s pleasant to him either. At 
least, he came home in a horridly bad 
temper last night.” 

“And what did you say to him?” 

“Oh, I—I told him what I thought.” 

“How we all waste opportunities!” I 
reflected. ‘‘ You ought to have smoothed 
him down. He was annoyed last night.” 

Of course she asked how I knew it, and 
in the fresh born candor of revived 
alliance I told her the story of our eve- 
ning. I have observed before on the 
curious fact that women who think 
nothing of their husbands are nevertheless 
annoyed when other people agree in their 
estimate. Victoria was very indignant 
with Coralie for slighting William Adol- 
phus and showing a ready disposition to 
transfer her attentions to me. 

“Tt’s only because you're king,” she 
said. But she did not allow her vexation 
to obscure her perception. Her frown 
gave place to a smile as she looked up, 
saying: 

“Tt would be rather fun if you flirted 
with her.” 

I raised my eyebrows. Whence came 
this new complaisance towards my flirta- 
tions? 

‘ “Just enough, I mean, to disgust Wil- 
liam Adolphus,” she added. “Then, as 
soon as he’d given up, you could stop, you 
know. Everything would be right then.” 

“Except mother, you mean?” 

“Why, yes, except mother. And she’d 
be splendidly wrong,” laughed Victoria. 

Nobody who studies himself honestly 
or observes his neighbors with attention 
will deny value to an excuse because it 
may be merely plausible. After all, to 
wear even a transparent garment is not 
quite the same thing as to go naked. I 
do not maintain that Victoria’s sugges- 
tion contributed decisively to the prosecu- 
tion of my acquaintance with Coralie 
Mansoni, but it filled a gap in the array 
of reasons and impulses which were lead- 
ing me on, and gave to the matter an air 
of sport and adventure most potent in 
attraction for such a mood as mine. I 
was in rebellion against the limits of my 
position and the repression of my manner 
of life. To play a prank like this suited 
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my humor exactly. When Victoria left 
me, I sent word of my intention to be 
present at Coralie’s theater that evening, 
and invited William Adolphus to join me 
in my box. 

When we arrived at the theater, Coralie 
was already on the stage. She was sing- 
ing a song; she had a very fine voice; 
her delivery and air, empty of real feel- 
ing, were full, nevertheless, of a sensuous 
attraction. My brother in law laid his 
elbows on the front of the box and gazed 
down at her; I sat a little back, and, 
after watching the scene for a few mo- 
ments, began to look at the house. Im- 
mediately opposite to me I saw Varvilliers 
with a party of ladies and men; he bowed 
and smiled.,as I caught his eye. In an- 
other box I saw Wetter, gazing at the 
singer as\intently as William Adolphus 
himself. There must certainly be some- 
thing in a girl who exercised power over 
two men so different. And Wetter was a 
person of importance and prominence, 
accepted as a political leader, and conse- 
quently a fine target for gossip; his feel- 
ings must be strongly engaged before he 
exposed himself to comment. I fell to 
studying his face; he was pale; when I 
took my glass I could see the nervous 
frown on his brow and the restless gleam 
of his eyes.- By my side William Adol- 
phus was chuckling with bovine satisfac- 
tion at an allusion in Coralie’s song; his 
last night’s pique seemed forgotten. I 
leaned forward and looked again at Cor- 
alie. She saw me and sang the next verse 
straight at me. (She did the same thing 
once more in later days.) I saw people’s 
heads turn toward my box and drew back 
behind the shelter of the hanging. 

At the end of the act, my brother in 
law turned to me, blew his nose, and 
ejaculated, “Superb!” I nodded my head. 
“Splendid!” said he. I nodded again. 
He launched on a catalogue of Coralie’s 
attractions, but seemed to check himself 
rather suddenly. 

“T don’t suppose she’s your sort, 
though,” he remarked. 

“Why not?” I asked with a smile. 

“Oh, I don’t know. You like clever 
women, who can talk and so on. She’d 
bore you to death in an hour, Augustin.” 

“Would she?” said I innocently. I 
was amused at William Adolphus’ simple 
outnite “T dare say I should bore her, 
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“Perhaps you would,” he chuckled. 
“Only she wouldn’t tell you so, of course.” 

“But Wetter doesn’t seem to bore her,” 
I observed. 

“Good God, doesn’t he?” cried my 
brother in law. 

There were limits to the amusement to 
be got out of him. I yawned and looked 
across the house again. Wetter’s place 
was empty. I drew William Adolphus’ 
attention to the fact. 

“T wonder if the fellows gone be- 
hind?” he said uneasily. 

“We'll go after the next act.” 

“You'll go?” 

“Of course I shall send and ask per- 
mission.” 

William Adolphus looked puzzled and 
gloomy. 

“T didn’t know you cared for that sort 
of thing—I mean the theater and all 
that.” 

“We haven’t a Coralie Mansoni here 
every day,” I reminded him. “I don’t 
care for the ordinary run, but she’s some- 
thing remarkable, isn’t she?” 

He muttered a few words and turned 
away. A moment later Varvilliers 
knocked at the door of my box and en- 
tered. Here was a good messenger for 
me. I sent him to ask whether Coralie 
would receive me after the next act. He 
went off on his errand, laughing. 

I need not record the various stages 
and the gradual progress of my acquaint- 
ance with Coralie Mansoni. It would be 
for the most part a narrative of foolish 
actions and a repetition of trivial conver- 
sations. I have shown howI came to enter 
on it, led by a spirit of rebellion and the 
love of a joke, weary of the repression 
that was partly inevitable, partly self im- 
posed, glad to find an outlet for my youth- 
ful impulses in a direction where my ac- 
tion could involve no political danger. On 
one good result I can pride myself: I was 
undoubtedly the instrument of sending my 
brother in law back to his wife, a hum- 
bled and repentant man. Coralie had no 
scruple about allowing him to perceive 
that her attentions had been paid to his 
rank, not to himself; and his rank was 
now eclipsed. A fewdays of sulking was 
followed by a violent outburst; but my 
position was too strong. He could not 
quarrel seriously with his wife’s brother 
on such a ground. He returned to Vic- 
toria and, I had no doubt, received the 
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castigation which he certainly deserved. 
My interest in him vanished as he van- 
ished from society that centered round 
Mile. Mansoni. At the same time, my 
share in his defeat and humiliation left a 
soreness between us which lasted for a 
long while. 

I myself had by this time fallen into a 
severe conflict of feeling. My tempera- 
ment was not like Varvilliers’, For an 
hour or two, when I was exhilarated 
with society and cheered by wine, I could 
seem to myself such as he naturally and 
permanently was. But I was not a native 
of that clime. I raised myself to those 
heights of unmoral serenity by an effort 
and an artifice. He forgot himself easily, 
I was always examining myself. That 
same motive, or instinct, or tradition of 
feeling (I do not know how best to de- 
scribe it) on whose altar I had sacrificed 
my first passion was still strong in me. I 
did not fear that Coralie would or could 
exercise a political influence over me; but 
I was loath that she should possess a 
control of any sort. I clung obstinately 
to the conception of myself as standing 
alone, as being independent and under the 
power of nobody in any respect. This 
was to me a stronger check than the re- 
straint of accepted morality. Looking 
back on the matter and judging myself as 
I should judge any young man, I am con- 
fident that my passion would easily have 
swept away the ordinary scruples. It was 
my other conscience, my king’s con- 
science, that raised the barrier and pro- 
tracted the resistance. 

Here is another case of that reaction 
of my position on myself which has been 
such a feature of my life. Varvilliers’ 
unreasoned philosophy did not cover this 
point. Here I had to fight out the ques- 
tion for myself. It was again a struggle 
between the man and the king, between 
a natural impulse and the strength of an 
intellectual conception. I perceived with 
mingled amusement and bitterness how 
entirely Varvilliers failed to appreciate 
the condition of my mind or to conceal 
his surprise at my alternate hot and cold 
fits, urgency followed by a drawing back, 
eagerness to be moving at moments when 
nothing could be done succeeded by re- 
fusals to stir when the road was clear. I 
believe that he came to have a very poor 
opinion of me as a man of the world; but 
his kindness towards me never varied. 
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But there was one to whom my mind 
was an open book, who read easily and 
plainly every thought of it, because it was 
written in the same characters as was his 
own. The politician who risked his future, 
the debtor who every day incurred new 
expenses, the devotee of principles who 
sacrificed them for his passion, the de- 
viser of schemes who ruined them at the 
demand of his desires, here was the man 
who could understand the heart of his 
king. Wetter was my sympathizer, and 
Wetter was my rival. The relations be- 
tween us in those days were strange. We 
did not quarrel, we felt a friendliness for 
each other; each knew the price the 
other paid, or must pay, as well as he 
knew his own price; but we were rivals. 
Varvilliers was wrong when he said that 
Coralie cared nothing about Wetter. She 
cared, although it was in a peculiar fash- 
ion that she cared. ‘Truly he could give 
her little, but he was to her a sign and a 
testimony of her power, even as I myself 
in another way. Mine was the high rank, 
the great position; in conquering me lay 
the open and notorious triumph; but she 
was not insensible to the more private 
joy and secret exultation that came to 
her from dominating a ruling mind, and 
filling with her own image a head capa- 
cious enough to hold imperial policies and 
shape the destiny of kingdoms. Wetter 
and I, each in our way, broke through the 
crust of seemingly consistent frivolity 
that was on her, and down to a deep seated 
tendency towards romance and the love 
of power. She could not rule directly, 
but she could rule rulers. 

I am certain that some such idea was 
in her head, alloying or at least refining 
a grosser self interest. Therefore Wetter, 
no less than I, was of value to her; she 
would not willingly have let him go, even 
although he could give her nothing and 
she did not care for him in the only sense 
of which my friend the vicomte took 
account. I came to realize how it was 
between her and him before very long, 
and to see how the same ultimate instinct 
of her nature made her long to gather 
both him and me into her net. Thus she 
would have bowing before her the highest 
and the strongest head in Forstadt. That 
she so analyzed and reasoned out her 
wishes it would be absurd to suppose; but 
we, he and I, performed the task for her; 
each knew that the other was at work 
















on it; each chafed that she would consent to 
be but half his; each desired to rule alone, 
not to be one of two that were ruled. 
All this had been dimly foreshadowed 
to me when I sat in the theater, looking 
now at Coralie as she sang her song, now 
at Wetter’s frowning brows and tight set 
lips. I must add that my position was 
rendered peculiarly difficult by the fact 
that Wetter not only owed me deference 
but was still in my debt for the money I 
had lent him; he had refused to consider 
it a gift, but was, and became every day 
more, incapable of repaying it. 

We were at luncheon at her villa one 
day, we three, and with us, of course, 
Mme. Briande, an exceedingly well in- 
formed and tactful little woman. Coralie 
had been very silent and (as usual) atten- 
tive to her meal; the rest had chattered 
on many subjects. Suddenly she spoke. 

“Tt has been very amusing,” she said, 
with a little yawn. “For my part, I can 
conceive only one thing that could in- 
crease the entertainment.” 

“What’s that, Coralie?” asked Mme. 
Briande. 

Coralie waved her right hand towards 
me and her left towards Wetter. 

“Why, that we should have for audience 
and as spectators of our little feast, your 
subjects, sire, and, monsieur, your follow- 
ers.” 

Clearly Coralie had been maturing this 
rather startling speech for some time; 
she launched it with.an evident enjoyment 
of its malice. A moment of astonished 
silence followed; madame’s tact was 
strained beyond its uttermost resources; 
she smiled nervously and said nothing. 
Wetter turned red. I looked full in 
Coralie’s eyes, drained my glass of cognac, 
and laughed. 

“But why would that be amusing?” 
I asked. “And, at least, shall we not 
add to our imaginary audience —the 
crowd of your admirers?” 

“As you will,” said she with a shrug. 
“Whomever we add, they would see 
nothing but two gentlemen getting under 
the table—oh, so quickly!” 

Mme. Briande became visibly distressed. 

“Ts it not so?” drawled Coralie in lazy 

enjoyment of her excursion. 
“Why,” said I, “I should most certainly 
Invoke the shelter gf your table cloth, 
mademoiselle. A king must avoid being 
misunderstood.” 
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“T thought so,” said she, with a long 
look at me. “And you, monsieur?” she 
added, turning to Wetter. 

“T should not get under the table,” 
said he. He strove to render his tone 
light, but his voice quivered with re- 
pressed passion. 

“You would not?” she asked. 
would sit here before them all?” 

“Yes,” said he. 

Mme. Briande rose. Her evident in- 
tention was to break up the party. 
Coralie took no notice; we men sat on, 
opposite each other, with her between us 
on the third side of the small square 
table. 

“Must not a politician avoid—being 
misunderstood?” she asked Wetter. 

“Unless there is something else that he 
values more,” was his reply. 

She turned to me, smiling still. 

“Would not that be so with a king 
also?” 

“Certainly, if there could be such a 
thing.” 

“But you think there could not?” 

“T can’t call such a thing to mind, 
mademoiselle.” 

“Ah, you can’t call it to mind! No, 
you can’t call it to mind. It seems to me 
that there is a difference, then, between 
politicians and kings.” 

Mme. Briande was moving about the 
room in evident discomfort. Wetter was 
sitting now with his hand clenched on the 
table and his eyes downcast. 

Coralie looked long and intently at him. 
Then she turned her eyes on me. I took 
out a cigarette, lit it, and smiled at her. 

“You—you would get under the table?” 
she asked me. 

“You catch my meaning perfectly.” 

“Then, aren’t you ashamed to sit at it?” 

“Yes,” said I, and laughed. 

“Ah!” she cried, shaking her fist at 
me and herself laughing. Then she leaned 
over towards me and whispered, “You 
shall retract that.” 

Wetter looked up and saw her whisper- 
ing to me and laughing as she whispered. 
He frowned and I saw his hand tremble on 
the table. Though I laughed and fenced 
with her and defied her, I was myself in 
some excitement. I seemed to be playing 
a match; and I had confidence in my 
game. 

Wetter spoke abruptly in a harsh but 
carefully restrained voice. 
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“Tt is not for me to question the king’s 
account of himself,” he said; “but so 
far as I am concerned, your question did 
me a wrong. Openly I come here, openly 
I leave here. All know why I come and 
what I desire in coming. I ask nothing 
better than to declare it before all the 
city.” 

She rose and made him a courtesy, 
then she gave a slight yawn and ob- 
served: 

“So now we know just where we are.” 

“The king has defined his position with 
great accuracy,” said Wetter with an 
open sneer. 

“Yes? What is it?” she asked. 

“His own words are enough; mine 
could add no clearness—and ‘ 

“Might give offense?” she asked. 

“Tt is possible,” said he. 

“Then, we come to this: which is better, 
a king under the table or a politician at 
it?” She burst out laughing. 

Mme. Briande had fied to a remote 
corner. Wetter was in the throes of ex- 
citement. A strange coolness and reck- 
lessness had now possessed me. I was in- 
sensible of everything at this moment 
except the impulse of rivalry and the 
desire of victory. Nothing in the scene 
had power to repel me, my eyes were 
blind to everything of ugly aspect in it. 

“To define the question, mademoiselle, 
should be but a preliminary to answering 
it,” said I with a bow. 

“T would answer it this moment, sire, 
but Fr 

“You hesitate perhaps?” 

“Oh, no; but my hair dresser is waiting 
for me.” 

“Let no such trifle detain you, then,” I 
cried. “For I, even I the coward, had 
sooner ‘3 

“Be misunderstood?” 

“Why, precisely. I had sooner be 
misunderstood than that your hair should 
not be perfectly dressed at the theater.” 

Wetter rose to his feet. He said 
“Good by” to Coralie, not a word more. 
To me he bowed very low and very for- 
mally. I returned his salutation with a 
cool nod. As he turned to the door, 
Coralie cried: 

“T shall see you at supper, mon cher?” 

He turned his head and looked at her. 

“T don’t know,” he said. 

“Very well. I like uncertainty. We 
will hope.” 
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He went out. I stood facing her for a 
moment. 

“Well?” said she, looking in my eyes 
and seeming to challenge an expression 
of opinion. 

“You are pleased with yourself?” 

“Yes.” 

“You have done some mischief.” 

“How much?” 

“T don’t know. But you love uncer- 
tainty.” 

“True, true. And you seem to think 
that I love candor.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“T think that I love everything and 
everybody in the world except you.” 

I laughed again. I knew that I had 
triumphed. 

“Behold your decision,” I cried, “and 
the hair dresser yet waits!” 

She did not answer me. She stood 
there smiling. I took her hand and 
kissed it with much and even affected 
gallantry. Then I went and paid a like 
attention to Mme. Briande. As the little 
woman made her courtesy, she turned 
alarmed and troubled eyes up to me. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” she murmured. 

“Till tonight,” smiled Coralie. 


XVI. 


I was reading the other day the 
memoirs of an eminent English man of 
letters, now dead. He had paid a long 
visit to Forstadt, and had much to say 
(sometimes, I think, in a vein of veiled 
irony) about Victoria, her literary tastes 
and her literary circle. Finding amuse- 
ment enough to induce me to turn over a 
few more pages, I came on the following 
passage: 


With the king himself I conversed once only, but 
I saw him often and heard much about him. He 
was then twenty four, a tall and very thin young 
man, with dark brown hair and a small mustache of 
a lighter tint. His features were aquiline, his 
eyes rather deep set, his face long and inclining to 
the hatchet shape. He had beautiful hands, of 
which he was said to be proud. He stooped a little 
when walking, but possessed considerable dignity of 
carriage. He was accused of haughtiness except 
towards a few intimates; unquestionably his late 
adviser, Hammerfeldt, had imbued him with some 
notions as to his position which it is hardly unjust 
to call medieval. A wit, or would be wit, said of 
him that he postulated God in order to legitimize 
the powers of Augustin, His deputy. 

Certain persons very elosely acquainted with 
him (I withhold names) gave a curious account of 
his character. Usually he was reserved and even 
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secretive, cautious, cold, and free from enthusiasms 
and follies alike. But at times he appeared to be 
taken with moods of strong feeling; then he would 
speak freely to the first person who might be by, 
was eager for merriment and dissipation, not fas- 
tidious as to how he came by what he wanted, 
seeming forgetful of the sterner rule by which his 
daily life was governed. A reaction would gener- 
ally follow, and the king would appear to take a 
revenge on himself by acid and savagely humorous 
comments on his own acts and on the companions 
of his hours of merriment. 

So far as I studied him for myself, I was led to 
conclude that he possessed a very impressionable 
and passionate temperament, but contrived in 
general to keep it in repression. There were one 
or two scandals related about him, but when we 
consider his position and temptations, we must give 
credit either to his virtues or to his discretion that 
such stories were not more numerous. I liked him 
and thought well of him, but I do not think that he 
enjoyed a disposition likely to result in a happy life 
for himself. He was said to possess great attrac- 
tions for women, but I am not aware that he ad- 
mitted persons of either sex to his confidence or 
friendship. He was, I imagine, jealous of even 
appearing to be under any influence. 

This impression of me was written just 
about the time of my acquaintance with 
Coralie Mansoni and of the events which 
led to asudden break init. The judgment 
of me seems very fair and marked by 
considerable acumen. I have quoted it 
because it may serve in some degree to 
explain my conduct at the time; it also 
appears to have an interest of its own as 
an independent appreciation formed by a 
fair minded and competent observer. I 
wish that the same hand had painted an 
adequate portrait of Wetter, for his 
character better deserved study than my 
own; but with the curious prejudice 
against politicians that so often affects 
the minds of students and men of letters 
(those hermits of brain cells) the writer 
dismisses Wetter, briefly and almost con- 
temptuously, as an able but unscrupulous 
politician, addicted to extravagances and 
irregularity in private life. He gives 
more space to William Adolphus than to 
Wetter. So difficult it is even for superior 
minds to remain altogether unaffected by 
the luster of rank; the old truism could 
not be better exhibited. 

I kept my appointment and went again 
to Coralie’s in the evening. I took with 
me Vohrenlorf, my aide de camp (brother 
to the general, my former governor); 
there had been a dinner at the palace, and 
we were both in uniform. I had hardly 
expected Wetter to come that evening, 
but he was already there when I arrived. 
He seemed in an excited state; I found 
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afterwards that he was fresh from the 
delivery of a singularly brilliant and 
violent speech in the chamber. I saluted 
him with intentional and marked polite- 
ness. He made no more response than 
purest formality demanded. I was ag- 
grieved at this, for I desired to be friendly 
with him in spite of our rather absurd 
rivalry. Turning away from him, I sat 
down by Coralie and asked her if supper 
were ready. 

“We're waiting for Varvilliers,” she 
answered. 

“But where is Mme. Briande?” 

“She went up stairs. I wanted a word 
with Wetter. She will be down directly.” 

“A word with Wetter?” 

“Why not, sire?” she asked with 
aggressive innocence. 

“There can be no reason why not, 
mademoiselle,” I replied, smiling. 

We were interrupted by Varvilliers’ 
arrival. He also had dined at the palace 
and was in full dress. 

“How gay my little house is tonight !” 
drawled Coralie, as she rang the bell and © 
ordered (in exactly the same manner) the 
descent of Mme. Briande and the ascent 
of supper. Both orders were promptly 
obeyed and we were left alone. Servants 
were never allowed to remain in waiting 
on these occasions. 

Varvilliers was in fine vein that night, 
and Wetter seconded him. The one 
glittered with sharp neat gems of speech, 
the other struck chords of deep and 
touching music. I played a more modest 
part, madame and Vohrenlorf were 
audience, Coralie seemed the judge whose 
hand was to award the prize. Yet she 
was indolent, and appeared to listen to no 
more than half of what was said. We 
finished eating and began to smoke; the 
wine still went round. Suddenly a pause 
fell on us. A mot from Varvilliers had 
set finis to our subject, and another 
delayed to present itself. To my surprise 
Wetter turned to me. 

“In the chamber tonight, sire,” he 
said, “there was a question about your 
marriage.” 

I perceived at once the malice which 
inspired his remark, but I answered him 
gaily and in a tone that was in harmony 
with the scene. 

“T wish to Heaven,” said I, “ there were 
a question about it anywhere else. Alas, 
it is a certainty.” 
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“Why, so is death, sire,” cried Var- 
villiers, “but we do not discuss it at 
supper.” 

“Does M. de Varvilliers quarrel with 
my choice of a subject?” asked Wetter. 
He spoke calmly now, but it was not hard 
to discern his great excitement. 

“T quarrel, sir, with nobody except 
quarrelers,” answered the Frenchman 
impatiently. 

“Well, then ” began Wetter. 

“T think you forget my presence,” I 
said coldly. “And this lady’s, also.” I 
waved my hand towards Coralie. She lay 
back in her chair, smiling and holding an 
unlighted cigarette between her fingers. 

“T forget, sire, neither your presence 
nor your due,” said Wetter. With this he 
took a pocketbook from his pocket and 
flung it on the table before me. “There 
is my debt,” he said. 

I sat back in my chair and did not 
move. 

“You choose a strange time for busi- 
ness,” I observed. “ Vohrenlorf, see what 
is in this pocketbook.” 

Vohrenlorf examined it, then he came 
and whispered in my ear, “ Notes for ninety 
thousand marks!” It was the amount 
Wetter owed me, with accrued interest. 
I was amazed. He could not have raised 
the money except at a most extravagant 
rate. I made no remark, but I knew that 
he had risked ruin by this repayment, and 
I knew well why he had made it. He 
would not have me for creditor as well as 
for king and rival. 

Varvilliers burst out laughing. 

“Upon my word,” said he, “these 
gentlemen of the chamber can think of 
nothing but money. Don’t you wonder 
at them, mademoiselle?” 

“Money is good to think of,” said 
Coralie reflectively. 

“An admirable candor, isn’t it, sire?” 
he said, turning to me, and pointing to 
Coralie. 

I was disturbed and out of humor. 
Again I was in conflict. I thought of 
what she was, and wondered that such 
men, and men so placed, as Wetter and I 
should quarrel about her; I looked in her 
face and felt a momentary conviction 
that all the world might get to fighting 
on her account; at least, things more 
absurd have surely happened. But I 





answered smoothly and composedly. (That 
trick at least I had learned.) 
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“Sincerity is our hostess’ greatest 
charm,” said I. 

Wetter laughed loudly and sneeringly. 
Coralie turned a gaze of indifferent curi- 
osity on him. He puzzled her, tiresomely 
sometimes. I knew that he meant an in- 
sult. My blood runs hot at such moments. 
I was about to speak when Varvilliers 
forestalled me. He leaned across the 
table and said in a very low voice to 
Wetter: 

“Sir, his majesty is the only gentleman 
in Forstadt who cannot resent an insult.” 

I recollect well little Mme. Briande’s 
pale face, as she half rose from her seat 
with clasped hands. Coralie still smiled. 
Vohrenlorf was red and fierce, with his 
hand on the hilt of his sword. Varvilliers 
was calm, cool, polished in demeanor. 

For a moment or two Wetter sat 
silent, his eyes intently fixed on the 
vicomte’s face. Then he said in a tone as 
low as Varvilliers’ had been: 

“TI think his majesty remembers his 
disabilities too late—or has them remem- 
bered for him.” 

Vohrenlorf rose to his feet, carried 
away by anger and excitement. 

“Sir——” he cried loudly. 

“Vohrenlorf, be quiet. Sit down,” 
saidI. “M. Wetter is right.” 

None spoke. Even Coralie seemed 
affected to gravity, or was it that we had 
touched on the spring of her dramatic 
instinct? After a few minutes I turned 
to Mme. Briande and introduced some in- 
different topic. I spoke alone and found 
no answer. Coralie was now regarding 
me with obvious curiosity. 

“The air of this room is hot,” said I. 
“Shouldn’t we be better in the other? If 
the ladies will lead the way, we'll follow 
immediately.” 

“T’m very well here,” said Coralie. 

“Oblige me,” said I, rising and myself 
opening the door that led to the inner 
room. 

After a moment’s hesitation Coralie 
passed out and madame followed her. I 
closed the door behind them and, turning, 
faced the three men. Wetter stood alone 
by the mantelpiece, the others were still 
near the table. 

“Tn everything but the moment of his 
remark, M. Wetter was right,” said I. “I 
did not rémember in time that I am not 
placed as other men; I will not remember 
it now. Varvilliers, you mustn’t be con- 























cerned in this. 
in your hands.” 

“Good God, you won't fight?” cried 
Varvilliers. 

“Vohrenlorf will do for me what he 
would for any gentleman who put himself 
in his hands,” said I. 

The position was too hard for young 
Vohrenlorf. He sank into a chair and 
covered his face with his hands. “No, 
no, I can’t,” he muttered. Wetter stood 
still as a rock, looking not at any of us, 
but down towards the floor. Varvilliers 
drank a glass of wine and then wiped his 
mustache carefully with a napkin. 

“Your majesty,” said he, “will not do 
me the injustice to suppose that I am not 
in everything and most readily at your 
commands. But I would beg the honor of 
representing your majesty in this affair.” 

“Tmpossible!” said I briefly. 

“Consider, sire. To fight you is ruin to 
M. Wetter?” 

_ “As regards that, would not M. Wetter 
in his turn reflect too late?” I asked 
stiffly. 

Vohrenlorf looked up with a hopeless, 
dazed expression. Varvilliers was at a 


Vohrenlorf, I put myself 


loss. Wetter’s figure and face were still 
unmoved. A sudden idea came into my 
head. 


“There is no need for M. Wetter to be 
ruined,” said I. “Whatever the result 
may be, it shall seem an accident.” 

Wetter looked up with a quick jerk of 
his head. I glanced at the clock. 

“Tn four hours it will be light,” I said, 
“Let us meet at six in the garden pa- 
vilion at the palace. Varvilliers, since you 
desire to assist us, I have no doubt M. 
Wetter will accept your services. It will 
be well to have no more present than 
necessary. The pavilion, gentlemen, I[ 
need hardly remind you, is fitted up for 
revolver practice. Well, there are targets 
at each end. It will be unfortunate, but 
not strange, if one of us steps carelessly 
into the line of fire.” 

They understood my idea. 
liers had an objection. 

“What if both of you?” he asked, lift- 
ing his brows. 

“That’s so unlikely,” said I. “Come, 
shall it be so?” 

Wetter looked me full in the face and 
bowed low. 

“T am at his majesty’s orders,” said he. 
He spoke now quite calmly. 


But Varvil- 
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Varvilliers and Vohrenlorf seemed to 
regard him with a sort of wonder. At the 
risk of ridicule I must confess to some- 
thing of the same feeling. A bullet isno 
respecter of persons and has no sympathy 
with ideas which (as the Englishman ob- 
serves) it is hardly unjust to call medi- 
eval. Yes, even I myself was a little 
surprised that Wetter should meet me ina 
duel. But while I was surprised I was glad. 

“T am greatly indebted to M. Wetter,” 
I said, returning his bow, “in that he does 
not insist on my disabilities.” 

For the briefest moment he smiled at 
me; I think my speech touched his humor. 
Then he grew grave again and thanked 
Varvilliers formally for the offer of his 
services. 

“There remains but one thing,” said I. 
“We must assure the ladies that any 
difference of opinion there was between 
us is entirely past. Let us join them.” 

Vohrenlorf opened the door of the 
inner room and I entered, the rest follow- 
ing. Mme. Briande sat in a straight 
backed chair at the table; she had a book 
before her, but her restless, anxious air 
made me doubt whether she had read 
much of it. I looked round for Coralie. 
There on the sofa she lay, her head rest- 
ing luxuriously on the cushions, and her 
bosom rising and falling in gentle, regu- 
lar breathing. The affair had not been 
interesting enough to keep Coralie awake. 
But now Vohrenlorf shut the door rather 
noisily; she opened her eyes, stretched 
her arms, and yawned. 

“Ah, you've done quarreling?” she 
asked, 

“Absolutely, We're all friends again 
and have come to say farewell.” 

“Well, ’'m very sleepy,” said she, with 
much resignation. “Go, and sleep well, 
my friends.” 

“We're forgiven for our bad man- 
ners?” 

“Oh, but you were very amusing! You 
are all going home now?” 

“So we propose, mademoiselle.” 

Her eyes chanced to fall on Wetter. 
She pointed her finger at him and began 
to laugh. 

“What makes you as pale as a ghost, 
my friend?” she asked. 

“Tt’s late, I’m tired,” he answered 
lamely and awkwardly. 

She turned a shrewd glance on me; I 
smiled composedly. 
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“ Ah, well, it is no affair of mine,” she 
said. 

In turn we took farewell of her and of 
madame. But as I was going out, she 
called me. 

“In a minute, Vohrenlorf,” I cried, 
waving my hand towards the door. The 
rest passed out. Madame had wandered 
restlessly to the fireplace at the other end 
of the room. I returned to Coralie’s sofa. 

“You're going, too?” she asked. 

“Certainly,” said I. “I must rest. I 
have to rise early and it’s close on two 
o'clock.” 

“You don’t look sleepy.” 

“T depart from duty, not from incli- 
nation.” 

“You'll come to see me tomorow?” 

: If I possibly can. Could you doubt 
it?” 

“And why might you possibly not be 
able?” 

“T am a man of many occupations.” 

“Yes. Quarreling with Wetter is one.” 

“Indeed, that’s all over.” 

“Ym not sure that I believe you.” 

“You reduce me to despair. How can I 
convince you?” 

Mme. Briande walked suddenly to the 
door and went out. I heard her invite 
Vohrenlorf to take a glass of cognac, and 
his ready acceptance. Coralie was sitting 
on the sofa now, looking at me curiously. 

“T have liked you very much,” she said 
slowly. “You are a good fellow, a good 
friend. I don’t know how it is I feel un- 
comfortable tonight. Will you draw back 
a curtain and open a window? It is hot.” 

I obeyed her; the cool night air rushed 
in on us, fresh and delicious. She drew 
her legs up sideways on the sofa, clasping 
her ankles with her hand. 

“Don’t you know,” she cried impa- 
tiently, “how sometimes one is uncom- 
fortable and does not know why? It 
seems as though something were going to 
happen—one’s money to be lost, or one’s 
friends to die or go away; that somehow 
they had misfortunes preparing for 
one?” 

“T know the feeling well enough, but 
I’m sure you needn’t have it tonight.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It doesn’t come 
without a reason. You've no supersti- 
tions, I suppose? I have many; as a child 
I learned them all. They're never wrong. 
Yes, something is to happen.” 

I shrugged my shoulders and laughed. 
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“You'll come tomorrow?” she asked 
with increased and most unusual urgency. 

“Tf possible,” I answered again. 

“But why won’t you promise? Why 
do you always say ‘if possible’? You're 
tiresome with your ‘if possible’” She 
shrugged her shoulders petulantly. 

“T might be ill.” 

“Yes, and you might be dead, but 
she had begun petulantly and impatiently, 
as though she were angry at my excuse 
and meant to exhibit its absurdity. But 
now she stopped suddenly. In the pause 
the wind moaned. 

“T hate that sound,” she cried resent- 
fully. “It comes from the souls of the 
dead, as they fly through the air. They fly 
round and round and round the houses, 
crying to those who must join them soon.” 

“ Ah, well, these people were doubtless 
often wrong when they were alive; why 
must they be always right when they’re 
dead?” 

“No, death is near tonight. I wish 
you would stay with me—here, talking, 
and forgetting it is night. I would make 
you coffee, and sing to you. We would 
shut the window and light all the lights 
and pretend it was day.” 

“T can’t stay,” I said. “I must get 
back. I have business early.” 

It is difficult to be in contact with such 
a mood as hers was that night and not 
catch something of its infection. Reason 
protests, but imagination falls a ready 
prey. I had no fear, but a somber appre- 
hension of evil settled on me; I seemed to 
know that our season of thoughtless, 
reckless merriment was done, and I 
mourned for it. There came over me a 
sorrow for her, but I made no attempt 
to express what she certainly would not 
have understood. To feel for others what 
they do not feel for themselves is a dis- 
tortion of sympathy which often afflicts 
one. Her discomfort was purely childish; 
a sudden fear of the dark night, the dark 
world, the ways of fortune se dark and 
unknowable. No self questioning and no 
sting of conscience had any part in it. 
She had been happy, and she wanted to 
go on being happy; but now she was 
afraid that she was going to be unhappy, 
and she shrank from unhappiness as from 
a toothache. I took her hand and kissed 
and caressed it. 

“Go to bed, my dear,” said I. “ You'll 
be laughing at this in the morning. And 
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poor Vohrenlorf is waiting all this while 
for me!” 

“Go, then. You may kiss me, though.” 

I bent down and kissed her. 

“Your lips are very hot,” she said. 
“Yet you look cool enough.” 

“Tam even rather cold. I must walk 
home briskly. Good night.” 

“You'll make it up with poor Wetter?” 

“Indeed, our difference is over, or all 
but over.” 

“Good. I hate my friends to quarrel 
seriously. As for a little, it’s amusing 
enough!” 

With that she let me go. The last I 
saw of her was as she ran hastily across 
the room, slammed down the window, and 
drew the curtain across it. She was 
afraid of hearing more of those voices of 
the night that frightened her. I thought, 
with a smile, that candles would burn 
about her bed till she woke to rejoice in 
the sun’s new birth. Ah, well, I myself 
do not love a blank darkness. 

Vohrenlorf and I walked home together. 
We entered by the gardens, the sentry 
saluting us and opening the gate. There 
was the pavilion, rising behind my apart- 
ments, a long, high, glass roofed building. 
The sight of it recalled my thought from 
Coralie to the work of the morning. I 
nodded my head towards the building and 
said to Vohrenlorf: 

“There’s our rendezvous.” 

He did not answer, but turned to me 
with his lips quivering. 

“What's the matter, man?” I asked. 

“For God’s sake, sire, don’t do it! 
Send hima message. You mustn’t do it.” 

“My good Vohrenlorf, you are mad,” 
said I. 

Yet not Vohrenlorf was mad, but I— 
mad with the vision of my two phantoms, 
freedom and pleasure. 


XVII. 


I was in the garden pavilion only the 
other morning with one of my sons, 
teaching him how to use his weapons. 
Suddenly he pointed at a bullet mark not 
in any of the targets, but in the wains- 
coting, above and a little way to the right 
of them. 

“There’s a bad shot, father!” he cried. 

“But you don’t know what he aimed 
at,” I objected. 

“ At a target, of course.” 
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“But perhaps his target was differently 
placed. That shot is many years old.” 

“ Anyhow he missed what he shot at, 
or he would not have struck the wains- 
coting,” the boy persisted. 

“Why, yes, he missed, but he may have 
missed only by a hair’s breadth.” 

“Do you know who fired the shot?” 

“Yes. It’s a strange story; perhaps 
you shall hear it some day.” 

This little scene revived with vividness 
my memories of the morning when Wetter 
and I met in the pavilion. I had hit ona 
good plan. Iwas known to practise often, 
and Wetter was given to the same pur- 
suit. Indeed, we had shot against each 
other in club matches before now and 
come off very equal. It was not likely 
that suspicion would be aroused; the 
very early hour was our vulnerable point, 
but this could not be helped; had we come 
later, we should have been pestered by 
attendants and markers. 

In other respects the ordinary arrange- 
ments for matches suited our purpose 
well. There was a target at either end 
of the pavilion; each man chose an end 
to fire from; when he had discharged his 
bullet he retreated to a little shelter, of 
which there were two at each end, one 
for the shooter, one for the marker; his 
opponent then did the like. To account 
for what was meant to occur this morning 
we had only to make it believed that one 
of us, Wetter or I, as chance willed, had 
incautiously stepped out of his shelter at 
the wrong time; to render this plausible 
we agreed to pretend a misunderstanding: 
the man hit was to have thought that his 
opponent would fire only one shot; the 
man who escaped would express deepest 
regret, but maintain that the arrangement 
had been for two successive shots. Any 
question as to the number of bullets dis- 
charged would present no difficulties, as 
they lay in considerable numbers flattened 
on the floor, or in some cases stuck in the 
targets or in the wood close to them. I 
had very little doubt that these arrange- 
ments for baffling inconvenient inquiry 
would prove thoroughly adequate. 

For the rest, I made up a packet for 
Varvilliers containing a present for 
Coralie. To make any other preparations 
would not have been fair to Wetter; for 
my death, if it happened, must seem 
absolutely accidental. After all, I did 
not feel such confidence in my value to 
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the country or in my wisdom as to desire 
to leave my last will and testament. Vic- 
toria would do very well, no doubt. It 
was odd to think of her sleeping peace- 
fully in the opposite wing, without an 
idea that anything touching her fortunes 
was being done in the garden pavilion. 

The external scene is clearer to me 
than the picture of my own mind; yet 
there also I can trace the main outlines. 
The heat of passion was past; I was no 
longer in the stir of rivalry. I knew that 
it was through and because of Coralie 
that I had come into this position, and 
that Wetter had done what he had. But 
the thought of her and the desire to con- 
quer him in her favor or punish him for 
seeking it were no more my foremost 
impulses. I can claim no feeling so 
natural, so instinctive, so pardonable 
because so natural. I was angry with 
him. I had waived my rank and set aside 
my state; that still I was eager and glad 
to do; but I waived them and forgot them 
because only thus could I revenge them. 
By his challenge, his insult, his defiance, 
he had violated what I held sacred in me 
and almost the only thing that I held 
sacred. I hear now the Englishman’s 
mocking epithet in my ears—medieval ! I 
did not hear it then. Wetter had insulted 
the king; the king would cease to be the 
king to punish him. 

I had this cool anger in my heart when 
I went with Vohrenlorf to the pavilion at 
six in the morning. But half the bitter- 
ness of it was due to my own inmost 
knowledge that my acts had led him on, 
that if he had committed the sacrilege, 
my own hand had flung open the doors of 
the shrine} he had defaced the image, it 
was I who had taught him no more to 
reverence it. Because he reminded me 
of this I thought that I hated him as we 
took our way to the pavilion. 

Men who have been through many of 
these affairs have told me that on the first 
occasion they felt some fear, or at least 
an excitement so great as to seem like 
fear. I recollect no such feeling; this was 
not because I was especially courageous 
or more indifferent to death than other 
men; it did not occur to me that I should 
be killed, or even hit. Coralie had a 
strong presentiment of evil for some one; 
I had none for myself. If she were right, 


it seemed to me that Wetter’s fate must 
prove her so. 
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The other pair came punctually. They 
had encountered some slight obstacle in 
entering; the sentry had been seized with 
scruples, and the officer of the guard had 
been summoned. Varvilliers pleaded an 
express appointment with me, and the 
officer, surprised but conquered, had let 
them pass. All this Varvilliers told us in 
his usual airy manner, Wetter sitting 
apart the while. The clock struck a 
quarter past six. 

“We waste time, vicomte,” said I, and 
I sat down in a chair, leaving him to make 
the arrangements with Vohrenlorf, or 
rather to announce them to Vohrenlorf; 
for my second was unmanned by the 
business and had quite lost his composure. 

Varvilliers had just measured the dis- 
tance and settled the places where we 
were to stand when there was a step 
outside and a knock at the doo» The 
seconds looked round. Wetter sprang to 
his feet. 

“Open it, Vohrenlorf. We're doing 
nothing secret,” I said with a smile. 

Varvilliers nodded approvingly. 

“But our visitor must not stay long,” 
he observed. 

“Tt is one of my privileges to send 
people away,” said I reassuringly. 

The door opened, and in walked William 
Adolphus. He was in riding boots and 
carried awhip. It was his custom to rise 
early for a gallop in the park; he must 
have heard our voices as he passed by. 

“You're early,” he cried in boisterous 
merriment. “What's afoot?” 

“Why, a wager between Wetter and 
myself,” I answered. “A match.” 

“What for?” 

“Upon my word, we haven't fixed the 
stakes; it is pure rivalry.” Then I began 
to laugh. ‘How odd you should come!” 
I said. Indeed, it seemed strange, for if 
the whole affair were traced back to the 
egg, William Adolphus’ flirtation was the 
origin of it. His appearance had the 
appropriateness of an ironically witty 
comment on some hot headed folly. 

“Tve half a mind to stay and see you 
shoot.” 

“By no means; you'd make me nerv- 


“Til wager a hundred marks on 
Wetter.” 
“T take you there,” saidI. “But I 


hear your horse being walked up and 
down outside.” 








































“Yes, he is there.” 

“Tt’s a chilly morning. Don’t keep him 
waiting. Vohrenlorf, see the prince 
mounted.” 

Varvilliers laughed; even Wetter smiled 
faintly. 

“All right, you needn’t be in such a 
hurry. I’m going,” he said. 

“But I’m glad you came,” said I, laugh- 
ing again, and as the door closed behind 
him, I added, “Most lucky. His evidence 
will be invaluable. Fortune is with us, 
Varvilliers.” 

“A man of ready wit is with us, sire,” 
he answered in his pleasant courtliness; 
then, as we heard William Adolphus trot- 
ting off and Vohrenlorf came back, he 
went on, “ All is ready.” 

Wetter seemed absolutely composed. I 
marveled at his composure. No doubt 
his ideas were not medieval, as mine 
were; yet it seemed strange to me that 
he should fire at me as he would at any 
other man. I did not then understand 
the despair which underlay his iron quiet- 
ness. I was set thinking, though, the next 
moment, when Varvilliers stepped for- 
ward, holding a pair of single barreled 
pistols. Wetter opened his lips for the 
first time: 

“Why not revolvers?” 

“Tf we allow a second shot, Vohren- 
lorf and I will reload. Pardon, sire, have 
you any other weapon about you?” 

I answered “No,” and Wetter made the 
same reply to a like question. But I had 
seen a sudden change pass over his face 
when he was told that revolvers were not 
to*be used. An idea entered my head and 
would not be dislodged, a man might fire 
more calmly at the king if he were re- 
solved in no case to outlive the king. I 
said nothing; what could I say or do now? 
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But strangely and suddenly, under the in- 
fluence of this thought, my anger died 
away. I saw with his eyes and felt with 
his heart; I saw how we stood, and I knew 
that I had brought him to that pass. Was 
it strange that he fired at me without 
faltering, although I might be ten times a 


‘king? It seemed to me almost just that 


he should kill me. Varvilliers would not 
give him a revolver. Did Varvilliers also 
suspect? I think his fear was rather of 
our extreme rage against each other. It 
occurred to me that I would not aim at 
my opponent. But then I thought I had 
no right to act thus; it would make mat- 
ters worse for him, if I fell; besides, my 
own life did not seem to me a thing to be 
thrown away lightly. 

Varvilliers produced another pair of 
pistols, similar to those which Wetter 
and I now held. He loaded both weapons, 
carefully fired them into the targets, and 
placed one on a shelf at either end of the 
room. 

“Those are the first shots. You under- 
stand? The gentleman who is hit made 
the mistake of not expecting a second 
shot. Now, sire—if you are ready.” 

We took up our positions, each stand- 
ing six feet in front of the targets; a 
bullet which hit me would, but for the in- 
terruption, have struck on, or directly 
above or below, the outermost target on 
the right hand side. 

Vohrenlorf and Varvilliers stood on 
either side of the room; the latter was 
to give the signal. Indeed, Vohrenlorf 
could not have been trusted with such a 
duty. 

“T shall say, ‘One—two—three,’” 
said Varvilliers. “You will both fire be- 
fore the last word is ended. Are you 
ready?” 


(To be continued.) 
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OF one great secret Omar knew 

Little as I, as much as you; 

And Shakspere’s soul and Milton’s brain 
Perplexéd paused at death’s domain. 


Dear God, Who gave us thought and breath, 
Divulge the mystery of death! 

What suns shall light, what waters lave, 

The mystic shores beyond the grave? 


Robert Loveman. 











THE RACE 


FOR THE 





NORTH. POLE. 


BY BRIGADIER GENERAL A. W. GREELY, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


THE COMMANDER OF THE PROTEUS EXPEDITION REVIEWS THE INTERESTING WORK GOING ON 
IN THE ARCTIC—THREE EXPLORERS (TWO AMERICANS AND ONE NORWEGIAN) WHO 
ARE NOW TRYING TO REACH THE POLE. 


ok three hundred years the mind of 

adventurous man has turned to the 
Great White North as the arena in which 
nature sets her sternest challenge before 
human daring. The brave men of yore 
whose “purpose held to sail beyond the 
sunset” had in Milton’s mind a noble 
spirit worthy of every man’s emulation 
and admiration, for no hope of sordid 
gain mars the thought and endeavor of 
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SKETCH MAP OF THE “AMERICAN POLAR ROUTE,” 


EXPLORED BY KANE, HALL, GREELY, AND 
PEARY. 


the genuine polar traveler. It is doubt- 
less for this reason that public interest 
continues in arctic work, although it is 
largely barren of utilitarian results, and 
only presents phases of manly rivalry in 
efforts and accomplishments that tax 
physical energies and mental powers to the 
utmost. 

Among the workers in this perilous 
field there have been many sons of our 
young giant of the West, that now 
stretches its broad arms to the East. 
What American fails to honor, among the 
dead of the arctic, the generous and 
altruistic Kane, the gallant Rodgers, the 
enthusiastic Hall, who followed his sledge 
to his very death; the twin heroes De 
Leng and Ambler, who died rather than 
leave behind a helpless comrade; and the 
persevering Lockwood, whose efforts out- 
did all predecessors of any race or time? 
It was he who threw far northward on 
the frozen polar sea the golden apple of 
accomplishment, and left as a goal for 
emulous man the farthest land of the 
polar circle. It is to outdo his work that 
another American, a member of the sister 
service, strives today, and aims yet to the 
north, even to the pole. 

Four expeditions spent last winter 
within the arctic circle, if we include the 
balloon party of the brave, enthusiastic, 
but unfortunate Andrée. The others are 
the Americans Peary and Wellman, and 
the Norwegian Sverdrup. 

Andrée’s plan to reach the north pole 
by balloon was brought before the Sixth In- 
ternational Geographical Congress, at Lon- 
don, in 1896. He believed that he could 
construct an enormous balloon, which 
would maintain its impermeability to such 
an extent that it would float thirty days; 
that it could carry three persons, with 
instruments and food supplies for four 
months; and that he could control the 
direction of the balloon to a considerable 
extent. Funds were -raised, and Andrée 
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spent the summer of 1897 at Dane’s [| — | 
Island, on the west coast of Spitz- | 
bergen, with two companions, ready 
to make this extraordinarily hazard- 
ous journey. Weather conditions 
were not entirely favorable, the 
balloon leaked badly, and the ex- 
\ pedition was postponed until 1898. 
Meanwhile two of the three aero- 
nauts decided that the balloon jour- | 
ney was too dangerous, and declined | 
to go. Two other volunteers offered 
their services, and on July 11, 1898, 
Andrée, taking advantage of a 
strong southerly gale, cut loose and 
sailed northeastward. The balloon 
met with trouble at the start, losing 
one drag rope and presumably a 
good deal of ballast. 

i The only later news of Andrée 
| was a message written ona slip of | 
paper taken from a carrier pigeon 
shot near Walden Island. The bird 
bore a despatch signed by Andrée, 
which stated that on July 13 he and os 
his companions were alive and well; BRIGADIER GENERAL ADOLPHUS W. GREELY, UNITED STATES 
but unfortunately for the success of ARMY, WHO COMMANDED THE PROTEUS IN POLAR 
their venture, the balloon had trav- Waters, 1881-1884. 

eled but a short distance in two 

days, and had only reached the eighty time the fate and fortunes of these three 
second parallel of latitude. Since that men have engaged the attention of the 
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THE REMAINS OF POLARIS HOUSE, AT LIFEBOAT COVE, AS FOUND BY THE GREELY EXPEDITION IN 

1881. THE HOUSE WAS BUILT FROM THE WRECK OF THE POLARIS, IN 1872, AFTER THE 
DEATH OF HER COMMANDER, CAPTAIN HALL. 
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A TYPICAL GREENLAND GLACIER, SHOWING CREVASSES IN THE ICE. 








AN EXPLORERS’ CAMP AT IKAMUIT (“THE PLACE WITHOUT SHELTER”) ON ISORTOK FIORD, WEST 
COAST OF GREENLAND. 


CHARACTERISTIC SCENES ON THE SOUTH GREENLAND COAST. 
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public mind, which has been ready to 
accept with eager and lingering hope any 
rumor indicating their safety; but thus far 
none has appeared from reliable sources. 

Andrée’s friends have not abandoned 
hope of at least learning his fate; but 
several search expeditions have been sent 
out without discovering anything definite. 
The last was under the command of Mr. 
Stadling, and information lately received 
shows its operations until the end of 
November, 1898. The line of search first 
prosecuted was in Siberia, in the valley 
of the Lena, and later along the Olenek. 
The voyage from the Lena delta to the 
Olenek was disastrous, Stadling and his 
companions being wrecked. Fortunately 
they were able to reach an island about a 
hundred and seventy miles from the river. 
Although it was uninhabited, they man- 
aged, after being icebound seventeen 
days, to reach the mainland. Not at all 
discouraged by their mishaps, they ob- 
tained reindeer and pushed on to the 
mouth of the Anabara, and later, by way 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL DAVID L. BRAINARD, UNITED 
STATES ARMY (NOW SERVING IN THE PHILIPPINES), 
WHO IN 1882, AS A MEMBER OF THE GREELY 
EXPEDITION, PLANTED THE AMERICAN 
FLAG UPON THE MOST NORTHERLY 
KNOWN LAND, CAPE 
WASHINGTON. 





THE RACE FOR THE NORTH POLE. 








LIEUTENANT LOCKWOOD, WHO AS A MEMBER OF THE 
GREELY EXPEDITION ACCOMPANIED LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL BRAINARD ON HIS JOURNEY TO 
CAPE WASHINGTON. 


of Khatanga Bay and the Taimur lake 
region, to the Yenesei. No trace of 
Andrée or of his balloon had been ob- 
tained up to December 1. Newspaper 
reports to the effect that the remains of 
three men and a balloon had been found 
on the Taimur peninsula have been au- 
thoritatively denied. 

It can scarcely be doubted that Andrée 
and his brave companions have shared the 
fate of other heroic men who have set 
themselves tasks beyond the bounds of 
human possibility. Their courage will 
stand as an ideal for future explorers, 
but their arctic work is done. Storm 
blown and ice beset no longer, their dust 
awaits the change ordained by God's eter- 
nal laws, 

Two of the other expeditions, those of 
Peary and Sverdrup, have followed what 
is known as the American polar route, by 
the channels leading from Baffin Bay 
northward along the west coast of Green- 
land to the polar ocean. The appropri- 
ateness of calling this the American route 
is evident from the fact that the most 
extensive explorations of Smith’s Sound 
and of the waters beyond it have been 
due to the daring and energy of Ameri- 
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LIEUTENANT ROBERT E. PEARY, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL EXPLORER OF NORTHERN 
GREENLAND, WHO IS NOW IN THE ARCTIC, 
ATTEMPTING TO REACH THE POLE. 


cans. Kane and Hafes extended the 
coast lines to Cape Constitution on the 
east, and Cape Joseph Goode on the west. 
Later Hall carried the Greenland coast 
northward to Cape May, and extended the 
Grinnell land coast line to Cape Joseph 
Henry, nearly 83 degrees north, then the 





DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN, THE NORWEGIAN EXPLORER, 
WHO ON APRIL 7, 1895, REACHED 86 DEGREES 
14 MINUTES NORTH—THE NEAREST RE- 
CORDED APPROACH TO THE POLE. 


most northerly known land. Finally the 
Greely expedition carried the American 
flag past the farthest point of Greenland 
to the archipelago north of that great 
island, reaching Cape Washington, 83 de- 
grees 24 minutes north, even yet the 
most northerly known land of the globe, 























A SCENE IN ISORTOK FIORD, WEST COAST OF GREENLAND—A BOAT FROM A VISITING SHIP AND AN 
ESKIMO KAYAK. 
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in a latitude that has been surpassed only 
in the remarkable drift of the Fram, and 
Nansen’s sledge journey to 86 degrees 14 
minutes. 





OTTO SVERDRUP, CAPTAIN OF NANSEN’S SHIP, THE 
FRAM, NOW IN COMMAND OF A NORWEGIAN 
EXPEDITION THAT IS ATTEMPTING TO 
REACH THE POLE. 


It is needless to dwell on the early ex- 
plorations of Lieutenant Robert E. Peary, 
United States Navy, whose continued and 
successful efforts have insured him an 
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abiding reputation in arctic annals. In 
1886 he commenced his brilliant work on 
the inland ice of Greenland by a trip of 
fifty miles inward from Disco. Renewing 
his explorations in 1891, he wintered in 
McCormick Bay, and in a journey which 
commenced May 14, with one man and 
two dog sledges, he crossed the inland 
ice of North Greenland to its northeast- 
ern edge at Independence Bay. To the 
eastward was the East Greenland ocean, 
and to the north the ice free land. The 
ice cap ended near the eighty second 
parallel, as had been indicated by the ex- 
plorations of the Greely expedition. 

After this success Peary believed that 
the inland ice could easily be crossed at 
any time, and renewed his work from 
Bowdoin Bay in 1894. The conditions he 
encountered were different, and in thir- 
teen days he advanced only a hundred and 
thirty four miles. Storm bound by vio- 
lent gales, his dogs dying and men freez- 
ing, Peary sent back the disabled, and 
marched on with indomitable will but 
fruitless energy. Making only eighty 
five miles in fourteen days, he was obliged 
to return, with dying dogs and failing 
men. 

In the summer of 1895, again crossing 
the inland ice of North Greenland, with 
two men and forty one dogs, Peary 
reached Independence Bay in a desperate 
condition. Starting homeward with only 














““GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS ”—SNOW AND ICE EFFECTS ON THE BASALTIC CLIFFS OF THE SOUTH 
GREENLAND COAST. 
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nine dogs and food for seventeen days, 
he was. finally obliged to abandon every- 
thing but food, and reached Bowdoin Bay 
on the verge of perishing. 

All that physical ability and endurance 
could do was done by Peary, but the in- 
land ice was clearly impracticable as a 
route to the north pole, so this indomi- 
table explorer has turned his energies to 
a more promising method. His present 
plan is one that has been talked of for 
the last thirty years—the establishment 
of food depots, one after another, farther 
and farther to the north. This is sim- 
plicity itself in theory, but arctic condi- 
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whose skill and energy may in large part 
be ascribed the freeing of Nansen’s ship 
from the ice, and her safe return after 
her drift of three years. 

Nansen’s plan, it will be remembered, 
was to drift to the pole. His ship failed 
to pass within less than some two hun- 
dred and forty miles of the long sought 
point, though it attained a northing far 
exceeding that reached by any other ship, 
exceeding by nearly two hundred miles 
the remarkable latitude attained by Sir 
George Nares in the ship Alert, on the 
shores of the polar ocean northwest of 
Greenland. 

















HOW ICEBERGS ARE FORMED—A GREENLAND GLACIER “CALVING,” OR BREAKING INTO BERGS AT THE 
POINT WHERE IT REACHES DEEP WATER. 


tions are such that it has always failed in 
actual experience. 

Peary’s home station will be located, if 
possible, in St. George’s Fiord, North- 
west Greenland, where he expects to find 
a safe harbor for the Windward. This 
ship, already famous for its successful 
voyages to Franz Josef Land, has been 
placed at his disposal by the generosity of 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth of London, who 
bore the expenses of the Jackson expedi- 
tions of 1894-1897. 

Mr. Peary is not to have his field of 
exploration to himself, for he finds his 
efforts paralleled in a manner hitherto un- 
known in polar research. His geographi- 
cal rival for arctic honors is Otto Sver- 
drup, the sailing captain of the Fram, to 


Sverdrup’s experiences with the Fram 
appear to have only stirred his arctic am- 
bitions, and led him to organize an expe- 
dition wherein he could carry out his own 
ideas. His enthusiasm did not fail to in- 
spire confidence in others, which assumed 
speedily a material form. The Fram is 
owned by the Norwegian government, 
which appropriated a considerable sum of 
money to make certain desirable altera- 
tions in the ship. She was practically re- 
built, with the understanding that the ex- 
penses of the expeditionary force should 
be met by subscription from private 
sources. The personnel of the expedi- 
tion comprised two officers of the Nor- 
wegian navy, Lieutenants Baumann and 
Ysachen, and four scientists, Drs. Bay, 
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Schei, Simmonds, and Svendsen. A novel 
point in its equipment is the taking of 
twenty tons of petroleum for purposes 
of illumination and cooking, thus very 
materially reducing the space heretofore 
deemed necessary for the coal supply, the 
most important item of an arctic cargo. 

Captain Sverdrup looks the possibility 
of delays boldly in the face. To insure 
his future he has provided living supplies 
for his party for a period of no less than 
four years, although he thinks it probable 
that the object of his expedition, the cir- 
cumnavigation of Greenland, or possibly 
the reaching of the north pole, will be 
accomplished within two years. It may 
be added that four years is the maximum 
period that any arctic expedition has ever 
safely endured the hardships of polar life, 
an experience shared both by Ross in the 
Victory, 1829-1833, and also by McClure in 
the Investigator, 1850-1854. Sverdrup 
rocognizes the limitation of travel over 
the frozen sea by man power, and has 
fully supplied himself with that indispen- 
sable adjunct to successful sledge work, 
the Eskimo dog. . 

It is to be hoped that Sverdrup’s later 
fortunes may be better than his earliest 
experiences. After a slow, hard passage 
against head winds that drove her out of 












THE RACE FOR THE 

























NORTH POLE. 





SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, WHO COM- 
MANDED THE BRITISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION 
OF 1851. 


her course, the Fram rounded Cape Fare- 
well only to become entangled in the ice 
stream that drifts northward along the 
west coast of Greenland. Escaping from 
this, Sverdrup found himself unable to 
enter the harbor of Sukkertoppen, South 
Greenland. He put in, however, at Ege- 
desminde and later at Godhavn, in Baffin 
Bay, and succeeded in replenishing his 
stock of coal and in adding strong dog 
teams, securing thirty six at Egedesminde 
alone. Of his farther. progress through 











ICEBERGS FLOATING IN BAFFIN BAY, WHENCE THE POLAR CURRENT CARRIES THEM DOWN INTO THE NORTH 
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Fiord; and second, 
the possibility of 
the Fram circum- 
navigating Green- 
land, and that of 
either Peary or 
Sverdrup reaching 
the pole by sledge 
journeys. 

It must be pointed 
out that St. George’s 
Fiord can be reached 
only in an ice season 
more open than has 
been known in the 
seven years of ob- 
servations on the 
part of earlier ex- 
peditions. In 1871 
Robeson Channel 
was indeed open, 
but the ice of the 
sea beyond was in 
such a_ condition 
that Hall and the 
eee) = Polaris could not 








THE END OF A GLACIER IN SOUTH GREENLAND, AT THE HEAD OF.A COAST make a harbor on 


VALLEY. 


and beyond Smith Sound we have as yet 
no record. 

The question whether the expeditions 
of Peary and Sverdrup will succeed is 
of course an open one. There are 
two phases of the question—first, 
whether the waterways to the west of 
Greenland are so ice free as to justify 
the belief that either the Windward or 
the Fram can round the northwestern 
point of Greenland and enter St. George’s 


the north coast of 
Greenland, and 
failed even to enter what is known as 
Repulse Harbor. In 1872 the ice never 
cleared out of Robeson Channel. In 
1875-76 the main channel was never open, 
although with great difficulty the Alert, 
under Nares, succeeded in working her 
way up along the west coast to Floeberg 
Beach. 
From 1881 to 1884 the Greely expe- 
dition occupied the station at Lady Frank- 
lin Bay, where it built and lived in the 
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A SOUTH GREENLAND FIORD, WITH ITS DARK BASALTIC CLIFFS AND GLITTERING 


ICE FIELDS. 
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SCENE ON THE COAST 





most northerly house ever known, which 
will doubtless be visited by Peary. In 
neither 1881, 1882, 1883, nor 1884 (to 
August 11 at least), would it have been 
possible for a steamer to enter the polar 
ocean on the western side of Greenland. 

These facts must 
create very grave 
doubts as to either 
the Fram or the 
Windward being able 
to winter anywhere 
along the northwest 
coast of Greenland. 
In addition it is safe 
to say, judging from 
past experiences, that 
if either of these 
ships succeeds in en- 
tering St. George’s 
Fiord, to the eastward 
of Cape May, she will 
never emerge there- 
from. 

Should St. George’s 
Fiord be reached, 
however, there is no 
reason to doubt that 
either Peary or Sver- 
drup could easily at- 
tain the most north- 
erly known land, Cape oN THE GREENLAND 
Washington, with a OF THE CURIO 
sufficient supply of 
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SUMMER—A RAMPART OF BARE BASALTIC ROCKS. 


stores to enable him to make a dash for 
the pole. If either starts from the 85th 
parallel (and land cannot reasonably be 
expected further north) he would have a 
journey of three hundred miles each way Hi 
over the ice pack, which, as is well known, - 


COAST—THE SNOW IN THE FOREGROUND IS A PATCH 
us “RED SNOW,” ITS COLOR BEING DUE TO A 
FUNGUS GROWTH. 
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ON THE SEA FRONT OF A GLACIER. THREE AMERICAN VISITORS HAVE INSCRIBED THE 
COLLEGE (OBERLIN COLLEGE) ON THE ICE. 


SCENES ON THE SOUTH GREENLAND COAST. 
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is liable to disruption in the earlier 
summer months. 

The most extraordinary journey ever 
made over the surface of the frozen 
ocean is that of Nansen, who broke down 
twice within sight of the Fram, and at his 
third attempt reached a point less than a 
hundred miles north of his ship. When it 
comes to increasing Nansen’s distance 
three times, the prospects of complete 
success are certainly most discouraging. 

The last news from Peary, sent in 
August, 1898, reported him about to sail 
in the Windward from Foulke Bay, near 
Polaris House, which, as destroyed by the 
Eskimos, is shown in the engraving on 
page 385. It is to be said that Peary’s 
endurance, persistency, and experience 
are guarantees that whatever lies within 
the range of human possibility will not 
be wanting to advance the American flag 
beyond that of Norway. 

Wellman’s arctic quest is via the Franz 
Josef Land route, of which it may be said 
that it has never brought serious disaster 
to any explorer. Discovered by Weyprecht 
and Payer, in 1873, from their ice beset 
ship Tegethoff—which they. safely aban- 
doned in 1874—this new arctic land has 
since been visited by Leigh Smith and 
Jackson, both of them doing work of 
which Englishmen may well be proud. 

When the Jackson—Harmsworth expe- 
dition commenced its explorations in 
1894, Franz Josef Land was supposed to 
be an extensive tract of land, but Jack- 
son’s systematic and prolonged investiga- 
tions (1894-1897) indicated clearly that 
it was of limited area, an archipelago of 
small islands bound together either by the 
annual ice of each winter, or in places by 
the glacial accretions of former ages. 
Later this view was conclusively confirmed, 
partly by Nansen’s journey southwards, 
but in greater measure by the drift of 
the Fram along the eighty fifth parallel, 
across the meridians between which, fur- 
ther south, Franz Josef Land lies. 

From this brief account we can under- 
stand the character and extent of the 
difficult task that Mr. Wellman has set 
his followers—first, the accumulation, 
near the eighty third parallel, of sufficient 
stores and shelter to serve as the base of 
his more extended journey to the pole; 
second, the journey over the rough, 
broken ice of the sea to the north, with a 
pack moving unceasingly to the northwest, 


THE RACE FOR THE NORTH POLE. 








VIEW FROM THE CLIFFS ABOVE ISORTOK FIORD, ON THE WEST COAST OF GREENLAND. 











AN ARCTIC PANORAMA— 
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for a distance of three hundred and fifty 
geographical miles to the pole, and thence 
back, over the same route, within the 
period of a single arctic summer. 

Wellman left Tromso, Norway, on June 
26, in the steamer Fridtjof, with a party 
of nine, and with eighty three Siberian 
draft dogs. When last heard from, in 
August, 1898, he was comfortably estab- 
lished in Jackson’s old quarters, a hut 
called Harmsworth House, in Franz Josef 
Land, just north of the eightieth parallel, 
and within six hundred miles of the 
pole. 

The difficulties of ice travel are very 
much greater in the case of Well- 





ISORTOK FIORD, WEST COAST OF GREENLAND—VIEW LOOKING ACROSS THE FIORD FROM IKAMUIT. 


man than of either Peary or Sverdrup. 
The distance over the frozen sea from 
the northernmost point of Franz Josef 
Land to the pole, and back again, cannot 
be much less than a thousand miles, and 
no reader who has studied the narratives 
of Markham or Nansen can believe that 
such a journey is within human power in 
a single season. 

However doubtful may be the complete 
success of any of these expeditions, cer- 
tainly the good wishes of all Americans 
go out to these men who are struggling 
to advance the standard of mankind under 
conditions involving self sacrifice, hard- 
ship, and danger. 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG FLYING OVER THE CABILDO, OR CITY HALL, OF SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO. 








QUR WAR WITH SPAIN. 


BY RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON, 


THE STORY OF THE STRUGGLE IN WHICH 


THE UNITED STATES WON SO REMARKABLE A 


TRIUMPH, OPENING A NEW ERA OF OUR NATIONAL EXPANSION—THE NINTH 
INSTALMENT TELLS OF THE PASSING OF SPAIN’S FLAG FROM SANTIAGO 


AND OF GENERAL MILES’ 


A= up to the moment of Toral’s 
surrender, it was generally expected 
among Shafter’s soldiers that the tedious 
negotiations would fail, and that Santiago 
would be stormed. The whole army was 
prepared to attack at the word. The 
artillery, reinforced by Randolph's batter- 
ies, and pushed boldly forward—one 
battery, Captain Riley’s, was posted in 
front of the firing line—was eager for a 
chance to redeem its comparative failure 
in the battles of the lst of July. At the 
point where the American lines were 
nearest to the enemy, on the extreme 
right, two of Lawton’s brigades, Ludlow’s 
and McKibbin’s — Brigadier General 


CONQUEST OF PORTO RICO. 


McKibbin, who came to Cuba as lieu- 
tenant colonel of the Twenty First In- 
fantry, had succeeded Colonel Evan Miles 
—were ready to charge the Spanish 
trenches. 

The attack would probably have been a 
bloody one. In front of the trenches was 
a double line of barbed wire fences, which 
would have held the assailants under a 
murderous fire. Further back there were 
pitfalls and barricaded streets. “Upon 
entering the city,” Shafter said in the de- 
spatch he sent to Washington at -the 
moment of the hoisting of the flag, “I 
discovered a perfect entanglement of de- 
fenses. Fighting as the Spaniards did 
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the first day, it would have cost five 
thousand lives to have taken it.” 


SHAFTER AS A COMMANDER. 


With the raising of the Stars and 
Stripes on the governor’s palace, the San- 
tiago campaign was over, and Shafter, 
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DON MANEL MACIAS, THE LAST SPANISH CAPTAIN 
GENERAL OF PORTO RICO. 


after being brought to the very brink of 


disaster by adverse circumstances and by 
his own mistakes, had won a sweeping 
and complete success. As he afterwards 
said himself,* there had been very little 
strategy in his movements. He certainly 
had not proved himself a Napoleon or a 
Cesar, but he had earned the right to say 
veni, vidi, vici. Bluff and untactful in 
personal intercourse, he was not a man to 
be widely popular among his subordinates. 
His attitude to the press representatives 
—gentry seldom beloved of commafiding 
generals—involved him in some undigni- 
fied controversies, and brought upon him, 
in retaliation, much unjust censure. But 
a hundred newspaper criticisms are more 
than offset by one such expression as 
those that have come from some of the 
men who were with him at Santiago. 

( yeneral Wheeler, who has an ill word 


* In his speech at a dinner of the Sons of the Revolution, 
in New York, November 25, 1808. 
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for no one, calls him “a man of more 
than ordinary intellect and force of char- 
acter.” General Breckinridge, not re- 
garded as an especially friendly critic, 
bears testimony in his official report to 

“the remarkable energy, decision, and 
self reliance which characterized General 
Shafter’s course during this distinguished 
military adventure throughout its arduous 
course to its most honorable conclusion.” 
More valuable still is the judgment of 
that fine soldier General Chaffee, given in 
his reply to a speaker who had compli- 
mented him at Shafter’s expense*: 

He worked night and day at his duties, and 
though his physical disabilities made his strength 
unequal to mine and prevented him from doing 
some of the things I was able to do, yet I say there 
is no more honest, faithful, and conscientious man 
who ever went out to command troops. Let noone 
decry him in my presence. No man ever possessed 
more iron courage. General Shafter isa man. He 
has my unbounded respect. 


These are strong words of praise, and 
they are entirely true. 

When the Fifth Corps was preparing to 
embark at Tampa, newspaper prophets 
were spreading abroad detailed forecasts 
of the marvelous ways in which American 
engineering skill was to be applied to 
military uses. Shafter, we were told, 
was to invade Cuba with “fortification 
machines” that would throw up breast- 
works at railroad speed; with “road 
builders” that would construct macadam 
highways-as if by magic; with powerful 
searchlights to reveal the enemy’s move- 


ments at night; and with other novel 


paraphernalia destined to make victory 
swift and easy. As a matter of fact, if 
we except the work done by the signal 
service in establishing telegraph and tele- 
phone communication, the Santiago cam- 
paign was fought out on the most primi- 
tive lines, with scarcely an attempt at 
“scientific warfare.” Shafter’s small en- 
gineer corps accomplished practically 
nothing}; his artillery did little for him; 
of cavalry he had almost none. ~ His bat- 
tles were fought by infantry, and were 
won by the sheer pluck and dash of his 
men, in spite of the fact that to a certain 


“wt a dinner of the Commercial Club of Kansas City, 
Missouri, December 10, 1$ 

+The engineers built a pier for the Cubans at Aserraderos, 
and later one at Siboney, which w as not finished until just 
before the end of the campaign:> They also did a little 
scouting and some road repairing, but did not succeed in 
making even a tolerable trail from Siboney to the front. 
They complained—no doubt truly—that they were seriously 
handicapped by lack of proper equipment, and especially of 
transportation. 
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extent they had the disadvantage of in- 
ferior equipment.* 


THE RELATIONS OF MILES AND SHAFTER. 


Much has been said, in the newspapers 
and elsewhere, upon the question whether 
Santiago was surrendered to General Miles 
or to General Shafter. Unlike another 
question that has heen raised by sundry 
war critics ignorant of warfare, who have 
debated whether Admiral Sampson or 
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General Miles left here at 10.40 last night for San- 
tiago, but with instructions not to in any manner 
supersede you as commander of the forces in the 
field near Santiago so long as you are able for duty. 


This not unnaturally led to a certain 
amount of misunderstanding. On the day 
of the surrender, in reply to an order di- 
recting him to move his troops to fresh 
camps, Shafter telegraphed to Miles: 


Letters and orders in reference to movement of 
camp received and will be carried out. None is 


THE SPANISH TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYER TERROR’S UNSUCCESSFUL ATTACK UPON THE ST. PAUL, OFF SAN 
JUAN, PORTO RICO, JUNE 22, 1898. 


Commodore Schley was in command of 
the fleet that destroyed Cervera,7 this is 
not entirely an idle query. It appears 
that on July 8, the day after Miles left 
Washington, Adjutant General Corbin 
telegraphed to Shafter: 

Secretary of War directs me to inform you that 


*There is little to choose between the Mauser rifle and the 
Krag Jorgensen, but there is no question of the terrible dis- 
advantage under which the American volunteers and artil- 
lery labored by reason of their lack of smokeless powder. 

+The answer to this question is so self evident to any one 
who has the slightest understanding of naval affairs that no 
space has been “wasted on it in the present narrative. It may 
be said here that the attempts which have been made in the 
press, and even in Congress, to deprive Admiral Sampson of 
the honor justly earned by his splendid services to his coun- 
try are disgraceful to their authors. They must rest either 
upon a total misunderstanding of the facts, or upon some 
most unworthy motive of jealousy. 

As a sample of the er employ ed, Sampson’s signal, 
on the morning of Jul y 3,t “ disregard the movements of 
commander in chief” has been distorted into “ disregard the 
orders of commander in chief,’ and paraded as a proof that 
he had nothing to do with the battle of that day. 

The fact that venomous attacks upon Sampson have been 
coupled with extravagant praise of Schley must be most em- 
barrassing to the latter officer, who very properly said, in an 
official despatch written a week after the battle with Cervera: 
“Victory was secured by the forces under the command of 
the commander i in chief, North Atlantic station, and to him 
the honor is due.” 


more anxious than myself to get away from here. 
It seems from your orders given me that you re- 
gard my force as a part of your command. Nothing 
will give me greater pleasure than serving under 
you, general, and I shall comply with all your re- 
quests and directions, but I was told by the secre- 
tary that you were not to supersede me in command 
here. 


To this communication, an entirely credit- 
able and soldierly one, Miles, who had 
gone to Guantanamo Bay with the trans- 
ports carrying Henry’s troops, replied 
(July 18): 


Have no desire and have carefully avoided any 
appearance of superseding you. Your command is 
a part of the United States army, which I have the 
honor to command, having been duly assigned 
thereto and directed by the President to go wher- 
ever I thought my presence required and give such 
general directions as I thought best concerning 
military matters, and especially directed to go to 
Santiago for a specific purpose. You will also 
notice that the orders of the Secretary of War of 
July 13 left the matter to my discretion. I should 
regret that any event would cause either yourself 














or any part of your command to cease to be a part 
of mine. 

This was unanswerable, and exactly de- 
fined the position General Miles occupied 





BRIGADIER GENERAL OSWALD H. ERNST, COMMANDING 
THE FIRST BRIGADE OF GENERAL WILSON’S 
DIVISION. 


during his brief stay before Santiago. 
When he landed at Siboney, in the after- 
noon of July 11, he had found the place 
in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
General Duffield, in command, was 
ill, and apparently no one had 
taken his place; an alarming out- 
break of yellow fever had begun 
—probably caused, and certainly 
hastened, by the use of infected 
buildings which should have been 
destroyed; the medical and trans- 
portation services were frightfully 
inadequate. The landing stage was 
still unfinished, and General Miles 
went on shore through the surf. 
He began to issue orders at once, 
signing them “Nelson A. Miles, 
major general commanding ”;* but 
he countermanded no plan of 
Shafter’s, and his part in the con- 
clusion of the campaign was limited 
to his share in the conferences 
with Toral—which, on Shafter’s 
own statement, Miles allowed to 
continue when his own judgment 
was in favor of breaking them off 
—and his preparations, afterwards 
abandoned, to land troops at 
Cabanas. 


* One of his first orders was for the burning of 
the buildings believed to be infected with yellow 
fever, including the army post office, a house used 
by the newspaper correspondents, and others 
occupied by the Thirty Third Michigan, General 
Shafter had that morning issued instructions to the 
same effect, but apparently nothing had been done 
toward carrying them out. 

Warnings against the use of buildings likely to 
be infected had been issued before the Fifth Corps 
landed, and General Miles regarded the neglect of 
proper precautions at Siboney as a distinct viola- 
tion of orders, 
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It was hardly a secret at the time, and 
has since become notorious, that an un- 
fortunate ill feeling had arisen between 
General Miles and the army staff at 
Washington; but Secretary Alger’s de- 
spatches distinctly recognize him as in 
command, notably the one mentioned in 
Miles’ note of the 18th to Shafter, al- 
ready quoted. This is dated July 18, and 
addressed to “Major General Miles, Camp 
near Santiago ”: 


You may accept surrender by granting parole to 
officers and men, the officers retaining their side 
arms. The officers and men after parole to be per- 
mitted to return to Spain, the United States assist- 
ing. If not accepted, then assault, unless in your 
judgment an assault would fail. Consult with 
Sampson, and pursue such course as to the assault 
as you jointly agree upon. Matter should now be 
settled promptly. 


After such an order, clothing him with 
complete authority, and therefore with 
full responsibility, it was certainly both 
tactful and generous on Miles’ part to 


\ 


COMMANDER CHARLES H. DAVIS, OF THE DIXIE, WHO 


CAPTURED THE CITY OF PONCE, PORTO RICO, 
JULY 27, 1898. 
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leave the formal reception of Toral’s sur- 
render to Shafter, whom he would neces- 
sarily have outranked had he been 
present. At the same time, it was a very 
proper recognition of the fact that to the 
commander of the Fifth Corps belonged 
the honors of a victorious campaign, and 
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had been in full view of the officers commanding 
his troops, and they had reported to him having 
seen fifty seven vessels, some of them loaded with 
troops, menacing that part of his position. 


THE NAVY AND THE SURRENDER, 


For the navy, too, a share in the work 
is claimed—apart from its victory over 


MAJOR GENERAL JOHN R. BROOKE, COMMANDING THE FIRST DIVISION OF GENERAL MILES’ ARMY IN 
PORTO RICO. 
From a photograph by Steffens, Chicago. 


especially the credit of having secured a 
capitulation without further fighting, 
thus capturing Santiago at a cost which, 
after all, was small in proportion to the 
great results gained. 

General Miles’ report indicates his 
belief that his preparations to land a 
brigade at Cabanas helped to bring Toral 
to terms: 


The Spanish commander was well aware of our 
designs, as the position and movements of the fleet 


Cervera, which was the great decisive 
event of the campaign and of the war. A 
board appointed by Sampson to inspect 
the captured city reported, after a de- 
tailed account of the damage done by the 
war ships’ fire: 


We believe that the bombardment by the ships 
had much to do with the early surrender of the 


city. 
This is indorsed by the admiral. “The 


effect of our shell,” he says, “was un- 
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COMMODORE JOHN C. WATSON, WHO COMMANDED THE EASTERN SQUADRON, ORGANIZED IN JULY, 1898, 
FOR AN EXPEDITION TO SPAIN. 
From a photograph—Copyrighted, 1898, by F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia.' 


doubtedly one of the principal causes of 
the surrender at this time.” 

And in distributing the credit where it 
is due mention should be made of the 
effective stroke of military diplomacy 
that came from Washington. There is no 
doubt that the offer to return Toral’s 
forces to Spain did much toward making 
the surrender possible. 

It was somewhat anomalous that in the 
ceremonies marking the successful ending 
of a joint land and sea campaign the 
American navy was not represented. On 
July 13, when Shafter informed Sampson 


that a surrender was expected, the 
admiral expressed his desire to share in 
the negotiations, which involved questions 
of importance to both branches of the 
service. The general acquiesced, and 
promised that if possible he would give 
due notice of the final arrangement of 
terms, in order that Sampson might send 
a representative. Next morning (July 14) 
Shafter again telephoned to Siboney that 
there was “every prospect of capitula- 
tion,” and Miles invited the admiral to 
send an officer ashore; but before this 
could be done there came a message 
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telling him that Santiago had already sur- 
rendered. 

On the 15th Sampson was informed of 
the hitch in the negotiations. On the 
16th Shafter telephoned: 

Enemy has surrendered. Will you send some 
one to represent navy in the matter? 

Captain Chadwick, as Sampson’s chief 
of staff, landed and went to the front as 
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late experience of Spanish perfidy in 
regard to injury of ships, which in my 
opinion made it necessary to look after 
their safety at once.” But when he sent 
in prize crews, they found army officers 
in charge of the vessels, and General 
McKibbin, who had been designated as 
military governor of Santiago, declined to 
give them up until Sampson had sent 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL P. C. HAINS, COMMANDING THE THIRD BRIGADE OF GENERAL BROOKE'S DIVISION. 


From a photograph by Buessing, Baltimore. 


quickly as he could. The convention had 
already been signed; it contained no 
reference to the navy, nor to the Spanish 
ships at Santiago. The captain told Shaf- 
ter that these latter—the gunboat Alva- 
rado and five merchant steamers, one of 
which, the Mejico, was armed—would be 
regarded by the navy as its prizes. 
Shafter said that he would refer the 
matter to the Secretary of War. 

“This,” Sampson says, “could have no 
bearing upon what I considered my duty 
in the matter, particularly in view of our 


Shafter an emphatic protest. In a joint 
campaign, the admiral pointed out, usage 
gives captured cities or forts to the army, 
floating property to the navy; he had left 
the harbor batteries to be occupied by 
the troops, and he expected, in return, 
similar consideration with regard to the 
ships. “My prize crews must remain in 
charge,” he concluded, “and I have so 
directed.” His action was approved at 
Washington, but the merchant vessels, 
a few days later, were ordered to be 
turned over to the army for use as trans- 




















ports. The Alvarado, commanded by 
Lieutenant Blue, formerly of the Suwanee, 
was added to Sampson’s fleet. 


THE SURRENDERED CITY AND PROVINCE. 


On the day before the surrender (July 
16) Shafter personally invited Garcia and 
his staff to witness the ceremony. The 
Cuban chief asked if it was intended to 
continue the Spanish civil officials in 
power, and on being answered in the 
affirmative he dramatically declared that 
he could not go where Spain ruled. No 
Cuban troops were allowed to enter the 
city—a very proper precaution against 
disorder, but one that was bitterly resented 
by the excluded patricts. Garcia was so 
deeply offended that he marched his men 
northward into the interior, and sent 
Shafter a letter* reproaching the Amer- 
ican commander for his ingratitute. 

Karly in the morning of the 17th the 
Spanish troops began to deposit their 
rifles at the arsenal in Santiago, where 
they were received and inventoried by 
Lieutenant Brooke, Shafter’s ordnance 
officer, the disarmed men being marched 
out to a camp near San Juan. Of the 
Spanish Mauser, the weapon of the regu- 
lar troops, the number surrendered was 





COLONEL WILLIS J. HULINGS, OF THE SIXTEENTH 
PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS. 


7,902 rifles and 833 carbines, besides 
about 7,000 guns of other makes, chiefly 
the Remington, which was used by the 
volunteers. There were only 1,500,000 
rounds of Mauser ammunition—less than 
200 cartridges for each gun. The store 





* Or at least Shafter received a letter purporting to come 
from Garcia. Its authenticity does not seem to be certain. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL ROY STONE, WHO SERVED ON 
GENERAL MILES’ STAFF IN PORTO RICO. 


of food was larger than might have been 
expected, amounting—on the authority of 
General Wood—to 1,200,000 rations, but 
including little except rice. 

Of the men, it seems that no precise 
count was taken—a rather curious omis- 
sion.* In his official report Shafter esti- 
mates their number as about 12,000. In 
his Century Magazine article he gives it 
as 11,500, which is still probably an over 
statement. Lieutenant Miley, who was 
in a position to have exact information, 
puts it at 10,500, and other estimates 
are lower. Of these more than 2,000 
were sick and wounded men in the four 
hospitals.t 

Toral’s division included nine garrisons 
outside of Santiago, numbering 13,000 
men, and stationed at Guantanamo, Bar- 
acoa, Sagua de Tanamo, El Cristo, El 
Songo, Dos Caminos, Moron, San Luis, and 
Palma Soriano. The surrender of such 
considerable forces without a shot fired 
against them came as a surprise when the 


* No report was made to Washington of the number of 
men forming the garrison of Santiago. The only figures 
received by the War Department were those of the whole 
number of soldiers transported to Spain—22,137. 

t “In Cuba with Shafter,” page 214. 

#‘ At the hospitals,” says Lieutenant Miiller, “only the 
seriously wounded and sick were admitted; those who could 
stand on their feet were refused and sent back to the trenches. 
If this had not been the case, there would not have been beds 
enough in which to put them nor physicians to attend them.” 
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Spanish general offered it; yet it is easily 
accounted for. The five thousand men 
at Guantanamo, as was already known,* 
were on the brink of starvation; and the 
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surrendered to Shafter they would be left 

to the tender mercies of the Cubans. 
Shafter commissioned Lieutenant Miley, 

of his staff, to receive the surrender of 


BRIGADIER GENERAL GUY V. HENRY, COMMANDING THE SECOND BRIGADE OF GENERAL WILSON’S DIVISION, 
AND AFTERWARDS MILITARY GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO. 


other detachments were little better off. 
Toral told Miles that all of them were 
hard pressed by insurgents. With San- 
tiago taken, and the coast blockaded, 
their position became hopeless, and if not 


*MunseEy’s MAGAZINE for March, page 908. 


the inland garrisons. With two mounted 
troops of the Second Cavalry, under Cap- 
tain Lewis, and accompanied by Captain 
Ramus, an aide of Toral’s, the lieutenant 
started on July 19, making his way over 
the mountains, through a country from 











which almost all traces of civilization had 
disappeared, to El Cristo. The small Spanish 
detachments here and at Moron and Dos 
Caminos* surrendered readily, but the 
comandante of the larger force at San Luis 
refused to accept the statements of Miley 
and Ramus until he had sent a messen- 
ger of his own to Santiago. At Palma 
Soriano, on the 22d, eight hundred men 
capitulated without resistance, though 
Miley had been warned at San Luis that 
he would probably be fired upon. The 
prisoners from all these places, and from 
El Songo, which yielded without a visit, 
were marched down to Santiago as rapidly 
as possible, and the First Infantry, a regi- 
ment which had scarcely suffered in the 
fighting, was sent up to garrison the 
towns. 

The Spanish troops at Guantanamo 
surrendered to Colonel (now Brigadier 
yeneral) Ewers; but it was not until 
August 13--the last day of the war—that 
Lieutenant Miley, with another Spanish 
staff officer, Major Irles, set out for 
Baracoa and Sagua de Tanamo, on the 
northern coast. At neither place was 
there any attempt at resistance, though 
no news of the fall of Santiago had 
reached these isolated towns. Shafter’s 
transports had passed within sight of 
Baracoa, and the comandante had told his 
men that they were Spanish ships, loaded 
with troops on their way to conquer the 
Americans. At Sagua, which Miley 
reached on the 15th, a bulletin was posted 
announcing a great victory won by Mon- 
tojo at Manila. 


SHAFTER’S FEVER STRICKEN ARMY. 


At Santiago, on July 16, the refugees 
from Caney, a miserable procession of 
sick and starving people, who had endured 
horrors worse than a bombardment, began 
to return to their homes. On the two 
following days the electric mines in the 





*This is a station on the railroad from Santiago to San 
Luis, and must not be confounded with the village of the 
same name just outside of Santiago, on the road to Cobre, 
mentioned on page 273 of last month’s issue. “ Dos Cam- 
inos,” meaning Two Roads, or Crossroads, is a common 
Spanish name. 

Lieutenant Miley (“In Cuba with Shafter,” page 193) thus 
describes the condition of these outlying Spanish posts : 

“ Surrounding each of the towns there wasa little culti- 
vated zone with a radius of half a mile or a mile, depending 
onthe size of the place, planted mainly to corn and sweet 

otatoes. The mango trees were to be found everywhere 
oaded with fruit. The natives in the towns consisted of old 
men, women, and children, while the able bodied men were 
all soldiers in the insurgent army. I found all these towns 
surrounded by bands of insurgents, and the Spanish gar- 
risons could not lay down their arms in safety unless I had 
American troops to leave as guard. For that reason, the gar- 
risons at El Cristo, Moron, and Dos Caminos were not dis- 
armed until I came back on my return to Santiago.” 


9M 
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harbor mouth were exploded, and the 
contact torpedoes taken up, two that 
could not be moved being marked with 
buoys; and on the afternoon of the 18th 
the transports, headed by the Red Cross 
ship State of Texas, were able to come 
into the bay. 

This ended all fear of a shortage of sup- 
plies; but the victorious army was in a sorry 
and shocking condition of sickness and 
debility. More than half the soldiers were 
either down with malarial fever, or 
slowly recovering from it; dysentery was 
prevalent, typhoid had appeared, and 
there were cases of yellow fever in every 
regiment. Attempts were made to fight 
this last, the most dreaded of diseases, by 
moving to fresh camping grounds, but it 
was soon found that the soldiers had not 
strength enough to move their tents and 
impedimenta. Any exertion in the hot 
sun only increased the sickness. The 
hospital service was still utterly in- 
adequate; there was a lack of needed 
medicines, and a total absence of suit- 
able food. 

The wounded and part of the sick were 
sent back to the United States on return- 
ing transports. On some ships—notably 
the Seneca and the Concho, which reached 
Fort Monroe on the 18th and the 28th of 
July respectively, and, hoisting the yellow 
flag, were ordered on to New York—there 
was great suffering through their utter 
lack of proper accommodation and attend- 
ance. ‘The Senecahad four deaths during 
the voyage, the Concho six; and the 
arrival of these vessels with their wretched 
cargo—in such pitiable contrast to the 
strong and eager host that sailed from 
Tampa a few weeks before—was the first 
revelation to the people of the United 
States of the sinister results that a 
defective army organization had inevitably 
caused.* But still, both in Washington 


*“ Algerism” is a word that has been coined by certain 
newspapers to denote the cause of all the army’s sufferings. 
The term is an unfair attack upon the Secretary of War, and 
ge either political spite or ignorance of the true facts of 
the case. 

Secretary Alger did not accomplish such wonders as those 


that Stanton achieved when he brought order and efficiency . 


out of the chaos of President Lincoln’s war office, The task 
of equipping an army to fight Spain was well nigh an impos- 
sible one, and the badly organized system of which General 
Alger was the official head was incompetent to grapple with 
it. Much creditable work was done, but it was inevitable 
that there should be failure at many points, and that loss and 
suffering should result. But in attempting to fasten blame 
upon the personnel of the department it is impossible to find 
more than the unavoidable percentage of human error. 
Though he did not prove to be the rare and brilliant organizer 
who alone could have cut the obstructive red tape and met 
the overwhelming needs of the service, the secretary himself 
labored with the most devoted energy. 

.,. he main cause of the army’s troubles is to be found in the 
illiberal and unintelligent policy that has been traditional 
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and in the country generally, there was no 
realization of the desperate plight of the 
soldiers in Cuba. 

On July 14 Secretary Alger had tele- 
graphed to General Miles: 


As soon as Santiago falls, the troops must all be 
put in camp as comfortable as they can be made, 
and remain; I suppose, until the fever has had its 
run. 


Miles gave similar directions to Shafter 
several times, and on the 21st he cabled 
to Washington from Guantanamo, where 
he was preparing to sail for Porto Rico: 


There is not a single regiment of regulars or 
volunteers with General Shafter’s command that is 
not infected with yellow fever, from one case in 
the Eighth Ohio to thirty six in the Thirty Third 
Michigan. 

After consulting with best medical authorities, it 
is my opinion that the best mode of ridding the 
troops of the fever will be as I have directed, 
namely, the troops to go up as high into the moun- 
tains as possible, selecting fresh camps every day. 
If this does not check the spread of the disease, 
the only way of saving a large portion of the com- 
mand will be to put them on transports and ship 
them to the New England coast, to some point to 
be designated by the surgeon general. 


THE ‘‘ROUND ROBIN.” 


The plan of changing camps, as has 
been said, proved worse than useless, yet 
on August 3 Shafter was again instructed 
to move his command along the San Luis 
railroad to the high ground north of 


Santiago. It was quite impossible to 
carry out such an order. Shafter as- 
sembled his general officers, read the 
instructions he had received, and asked 
their opinion. One of them* was for 
seizing every ship in the harbor and start- 
ing northward at once, orders or no 
orders; all agreed that to leave Cuba was 
an imperative necessity. At the sugges- 
tion of General Bates, they drew up a 
“round robin” letter to the corps com- 
mander, stating that the army was utterly 
disabled by malarial fever; that it was in 
a condition to be destroyed by an epidemic, 
already threatened, of yellow fever; that 
it must be moved at once or perish as an 
army; and that those responsible for pre- 
venting such a move would be responsible 


with Congress in its control of the military establishment. 
The responsibility rests upon the national legislature, and 
indirectly upon the nation that it represents. 

*General Shafter records this incident without mentionin 
names, but the outspoken officer was probably Genera 
Ames, who expressed a similar opinion to a correspondent, 
and who sent a private telegram to Mr. Allen, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy: “This army is incapable, because of 
sickness, of marching anywhere except to the transports. If 
it is ever to return to the United States, it must do so at 
once. 
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for the unnecessary loss of thousands of 
lives. 

This strong letter was signed by all the 
officers present—Major Generals Wheeler, 
Kent, Lawton, Bates, and Chaffee, Brig- 
adier Generals Sumner, Ludlow, McKib- 
bin, Ames, and Wood, and Colonel Roose- 
velt.* There was, as Shafter says, no 
secrecy about it, and the newspaper cor- 
respondents cabled its contents to the 
United States, where it came as a 
revelation. This was no utterance of a 
sensational reporter; it was the voice of 
an army that had been sent out to fight 
the nation’s battles, and that now found 
itself left to perish on the soil it had won. 

At Washington — Shafter telegraphed 
it to the War Department with an ex- 
pression of his own opinion, saying that 
if the troops were not to be moved till 
the fever had passed there would be very 
few to move—its effect was immediate. 
Next day (August 4) the general was 
ordered to transport his men as rapidly 
as possible to Montauk Point, where Gen- 
eral 8. B. M. Young, himself a fever con- 
valescent, was commissioned to prepare 
a camp for them. 


VICTORS AND VANQUISHED LEAVE SAN- 
TIAGO. 


The embarkation began on August 7, 
and was continued as rapidly as_ trans- 
ports could be secured. On the 25th 
General Shafter sailed with almost the 
last men of his corps, leaving General 
Lawton in command of the province, with 
General Wood in charge of the city. 
Some of the “immune” regiments were 
sent from the United States to do gar- 
rison duty, it being expected—too san- 
guinely, as it proved—that they would 
not suffer from the climatic fevers that 
had been so disastrous to the Fifth Corps. 

The shipment of Toral’s troops} began 
on August 9, and on September 17 all the 
prisoners had left Santiago except a 


*Brigzadier Generals Kent, Lawton, Bates, and Chaffee 
had just received their major generalships. General Ames 
—a distinguished general of the Civil War, hailing from 
Massachusetts, though formerly Governor of Mississippi— 
was in command of Kent’s third brigade, formerly Colonel 
Wikoff’s. Wo romoted brigadier general, had_on July 
20 succeeded McKibbin as military governor of Santiago. 
Being a physician by profession, he was peculiarly fitted for 
a post whose most immediate and important problem was 
that of sanitation. Colonel Roosevelt, who had also gained 
a step in rank, was present as commander of the second cav- 
alry brigade. 

+Just before he sailed, Toralis said to have sent Shafter a 
letter commenting bitterly on the fact that the surrendered 
arms had not been returned, as recommended—or promised, 
as the Spaniards seem to have understood—by the American 
commissioners who negotiated the capitulation. 












small number who elected to remain in 
Cuba, and a few yellow fever patients at 
Baracoa and Guantanamo. The work was 
done by the Compania Transatlantica 
Espafiola, which made the lowest tender 
when bids were invited by the quarter- 
master general’s department. It seemed, 
at first sight, anomalous that the United 
States government should employ a Span- 
ish company, some of whose ships were 
actually serving as auxiliaries in the 
enemy’s navy, and representatives of other 
ocean lines—willing to accept the contract 
at a much higher price—were greatly 
concerned at so extraordinary an ar- 
rangement. Undoubtedly, however, the 
War Department’s action was business- 
like and judicious. It was very satisfac- 
tory that the Spanish soldiers should be 
intrusted to their people, so that no 
charge of ill treatment could be laid at 
any American door. For these hapless 
men were suffering terribly during the 
unhealthy months of August and Septem- 
ber. Several hundred -died before they 
could be taken on board the ships, and 
several hundred more during the voyage. 
On one vessel, the Pedro de Satrustegui, 
there were seventy six deaths. 

The total number of people carried to 
Spain was 22,864. This included 22,137 
soldiers—1,168 officers and 20,974 men; 
the rest were officers’ wives and children, 
priests, and sisters of mercy. The cost 
to the United States government was a 
little more than half a million dollars. 


THE MOVEMENT ON PORTO RICO. 


The Spanish colony of Porto Rico had 
figured in the early war plans.* General 
Miles had suggested an attack upon it in 
a letter dated May 27, and on June 6 
Secretary Alger telegraphed to him, at 
Tampa: 

The President wants to know the earliest mo- 
ment you can have an expeditionary force ready to 


go to Porto Rico large enough to take and hold 
island without the force under General Shafter. 


Miles replied that he could be ready in ten 
days—an estimate that seems decidedly 
sanguine, in view of the experience of 
Shafter’s corps, and of the lack of trans- 
ports. On June 9 he was again informed 
that “expedition No. 2 must be organ- 
ized as rapidly as possible;” but on the 
15th his preparations were interrupted by 





*Munsey’s MaGazine for March, page o11. 
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an urgent summons to Washington. On 
the 26th a new plan was formulated: 
General Brooke was to organize a corps 
from Chickamauga and Camp Alger, for 
“operation against the enemy in Cuba 
and Porto Rico;” Shafter’s troops, or any 
that he could spare, were to join it, and 
Miles was to be commander in chief. But 
instead of detaching part of his force, 
Shafter began to plead for reinforcements, 
and Miles went to Santiago, where his 
share in the last days of the campaign 
has already been narrated. 

For some time after Sampson’s result- 
less bombardment of San Juan on May 12, 
Porto Rico scarcely appeared in the war 
news. On June 19, to prevent the armed 
ships* at San Juan from attempting to 
molest the transports passing between 
the United States and Santiago, Admiral 
Sampson ordered the St. Paul and the 
Yosemite to blockade the port. Captain 
Sigsbee reached his station first, on the 
morning of the 22d, and he had been 
there only a few hours when he was at- 
tacked by the Isabel II and the Terror. 


THE ST. PAUL’S FIGHT OFF SAN JUAN. 


The Spanish vessels had been ordered 
to drive the St. Paul off, and the bluff 
above the harbor mouth was crowded 
with people who came out to see the 
fight. The Isabel opened an entirely in- 
effective fire at long range, keeping close 
under the shore batteries. The Terror— 
whose only weapons,were her torpedoes 
and two small guns, her twelve pound 
rapid firers having been put aboard the 
Maria Teresa for the voyage across the 
Atlantic, and left there when she parted 
company with Cervera—moved eastward 
along shore, to get out of the Isabel’s 
line of fire, and then steamed straight at 
the big liner. Such an attack showed 
more pluck than judgment. At night, it 
might have succeeded; in the daylight, 
the St. Paul’s five inch guns were not 
likely to let her come within striking dis- 
tance. She was three quarters of a mile 
distant} when a-shell shattered her steer- 


*At San Juan were the small Spanish cruiser Isabel Ii 
(1,130 tons, a sister ship to the Antonio de Ulloa_and the 
Juan de Austria, destroyed by Dewey in Manila Bay), the 
torpedo boat destroyer Terror, and three gunboats. This was 
no doubt known to the Navy Department, which had an 
agent—Ensign H. H. Ward, of the Bureau of Navigation—in 
the city during June. Ensign Ward, who passed as an Eng- 
lish traveler, was arrested on suspicion by the Spanish au- 
thorities, but was released on the demand of the British consul. 

tAccording to the account of the engagement given by her 
captain, Lieutenant de la Rocha, to Commander Jacobsen, of 
the German cruiser Geier, and published by the latter in the 
Marine Rundschau. 
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ing gear. She veered around, practically 
disabled, and another shot went clear 
through her, killing three men, damaging 
her engines, and making a dangerous hole 
in her side just below the water line. She 
was barely able to turn and get back 
into the harbor, where she was run 
aground to prevent her sinking, and 
was subsequently under repair for a 
month. 

During the same afternoon (June 22) 
the Isabel appeared again, accompanied 
by a gunboat, apparently attempting to 
draw the St. Paul under the shore bat- 
teries—a challenge which Captain Sigs- 
bee wisely declined, his great ship, with 
her high freeboard, being a mark that 
even Spanish gunners might have found an 
easy one. There was no further fighting, 
though the blockade of San Juan was 
kept up as closely as circumstances per- 
mitted, the Yosemite arriving on June 25, 
and the New Orleans and other vessels 
being ordered there during July. 


MILES STARTS FROM GUANTANAMO. 


On July 21, as he had 3,500 men at 
Guantanamo, and reinforcements were on 
their way from Tampa and Charleston, 
General Miles decided to move upon Porto 
Rico. The regiments with him were the 
Sixth Massachusetts and the Sixth Illinois, 
with 275 recruits ordered to join Shafter’s 

_corps, but not needed at Santiago; Bat- 
teries C and F of the Third Artillery, B 
and F of the Fourth, and B of the Fifth; 
and detachments of engineers, of the 
signal corps, and of the hospital corps. 
He had requested permission to take the 
marines from Playa del Este, but the 
Secretary of War refused it, saying “we 
have enough army for our work.” His 
troops were on the Columbia, the Yale, 
and seven transports, and as a convoy 
Sampson assigned the Massachusetts, the 
rloucester, and the Dixie, with Captain 
Higginson of the Massachusetts as senior 
naval officer. The Cincinnati was also 
ordered from the Havana station to Porto 
Rico. The admiral’s hands were very full 
at this time, with almost the whole Cuban 
coast to patrol, and with some of his 
strongest men of war detached for serv- 
ice in Commodore Watson’s Eastern 
Squadron; and he had considered that 
with Cervera’s fleet destroyed and San 
Juan blockaded, the Cincinnati alone, in 

addition to the guns of the Columbia and 
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the Yale, would be a sufficient protection; 
but at Miles’ request, and finally upon the 
President’s positive order that a battle- 
ship should be sent, he added the three 
vessels mentioned. 

The garrison of Porto Rico consisted, 
according to General Miles’ report, of 
8,223 Spanish regulars and 9,107 volun- 
teers. These figures, presumably, were 
obtained officially after the surrender, 
and are accurate, though Commander 
Jacobsen gives the Spanish army roll of 
January 1, 1898—since which time it 
seems that no reinforcements were sent 
—as showing 7,002 regulars. It was 
believed—quite correctly, as it proved— 
that the volunteers were disaffected, and 
would refuse to fight. The chief military 
stations, besides San Juan, were Maya- 
guez, in the west; Ponce, the largest 
city in the island, in the south; and 
Guayama, in the southeast; but since 
the outbreak of war the Spanish 
forces had been concentrated in San 
Juan, only small detachments remaining 
elsewhere. 

The port of Fajardo, near Cape San 
Juan, at the northeast corner of the 
island, was the point selected for the 
landing of the expedition; but on the way 
eastward from Guantanamo, General 
Miles went on board of the Massachusetts 
(July 23) and told Captain Higginson that 
he preferred to make for Guanica, at the 
other end of Porto Rico, in the extreme 
southwest.* His reasons were that the 
enemy was likely to have information of 
his plans, and to be prepared to resist a 
landing at Fajardo; that there were re- 
ported to be no defenses either at 
Guanica or at the neighboring city of 
Ponce, from which a fine military road 
led across the island to San Juan; and 
that he would find there plenty of sugar 
lighters, which he could use in taking 
men and material ashore, the tugs and 
launches promised him from Washington 





* It has been stated that a landing at Guanica or Ponce was 
really planned from the first, Fajardo being mentioned merely 
as a ruse: but such does not seem to have been the case. On 
july 18 Miles telegraphed to Washington that Sampson and 
imself had agreed upon Cape San Juan (presumably mean- 
ing Fajardo). On the same day he received a despatch—the 
result of a conference between the President and Secretaries 
Alger and Long—authorizing him to use his own discretion 
in the matter. On July 26, just before his report of the cap- 
ture of Guanica reached Washington, the Secretary of War 
sent him a telegram that shows surprise, if not disapproval: 
“ Conflicting reports here as to yout place of landing. Why 
did you change? Doraco [Dorado], fitteen miles west of San 
Juan, is reported an excellent place to land. Did you leave 


ships to direct Schwan and Wilson, now en route, where to 


find you?” : : : 
Miles replied with a despatch stating at length his reasons 
for preferring Guanica to Fajardo. 
















































having failed to arrive.* Captain Higgin- 
son at first demurred on the ground that 
the harbor at Guanica was too shallow 
for the heavier ships, and that the 
southern coast was less convenient for 
coaling, and less sheltered from the pre- 
vailing winds; but he finally waived his 
objections, and after passing Haiti the 
fleet turned southward by the Mona Pas- 
sage, detaching the Dixie to summon any 
ships that might go to the abandoned 
rendezvous near Cape San Juan. 


MILES LANDS AT GUANICA. 


Guanica was reached at sunrise on July 
25, and Lieutenant Commander Wain- 
wright took the Gloucester into the har- 
bor, scorning the possible dangers of un- 
known batteries or torpedoes. A landing 
party of thirty men, under Lieutenant 
Huse, executive officer of the Gloucester, 
went ashore and hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes. At this a few shots came from 
the outskirts of the village, and acountry- 
man—the only male inhabitant who had 
not fled at sight of the American ships— 
told the lieutenant that the garrison of 
Guanica, thirty Spanish regulars, had 
sought shelter in the bushes, after tele- 
graphing to Yauco for reinforcements. 
Huse barricaded the road leading inland, 
and a little later, when a small body of 
mounted troops appeared, a few shots 
from the Gloucester’s three pounders 
drove them off. 

By this time the transports had fol- 
lowed the Gloucester into the bay, and 
the soldiers were landing in boats from 
the ships and in some lighters found in 
the harbor and promptly seized. The vil- 
lage was occupied without further resist- 
ance, and at daylight next morning (July 
26) General Garretson, with six companies 
of the Sixth Massachusetts and one of the 
Sixth Illinois, moved upon Yauco, about 
four miles inland. After a skirmish in 
which four men of the Massachusetts 
regiment were wounded, and the Span- 
iards lost three men killed and thirteen 
wounded, the garrison abandoned the 
place and retreated eastward, leaving the 
road to Ponce open. 

On the morning of the 27th the Wasp 
and the Annapolis joined Captain Hig- 





* General Miles received valuable information about Porto 
Rico from Lieutenant H. H. Whitney, of the Fourth Artillery, 
who during May spent two weeks in the southern part of the 
island, traveling in disguise, and who now returned there on 
Miles’ staff, 
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ginson’s squadron, and Major General 
Wilson and Brigadier General Ernst ar- 
rived from Charleston with the latter’s 
brigade, which included the Second Wis- 
consin, the Third Wisconsin, and the Six- 
teenth Pennsylvania. The troops were 
not landed at Guanica, as Miles was now 
ready to take and hold Ponce, a point of 
importance in itself, and a better base for 
his movement upon San Juan. 


THE CAPTURE OF PONCE. 


It fell to Commander Davis, of the 
Dixie, to receive the surrender of Ponce 
and of its port, La Playa. With the An- 
napolis and the Wasp, the Dixie anchored 
in the harbor just before sunset that same 
day (July 27). Lieutenant Merriam, who 
was sent ashore, found that the garrison 
of La Playa had fled, leaving no one with 
whom he could deal; but the British and 
German consuls came down from Ponce, 
with some representatives of mercantile 
interests, and through their mediation the 
comandante, Colonel San Martin, surren- 
dered the city to Commander Davis, on 
condition that he should be allowed to 
retreat unmolested with his soldiers—who 
numbered about three hundred, besides 
forty or fifty sick men who were left 
behind. He could have done nothing 
else; the Dixie alone, with her guns 
trained on his defenseless city, was a 
sufficient argument for capitulation, with- 
out considering the overwhelming force 
close behind her; yet it was the luckless 
colonel’s fate to be a scapegoat for 
Spain’s resentment of her misfortunes. 
On reaching San Juan he was arrested 
and courtmartialed by Captain General 
Macias, and sentenced to death for giving 
up Ponce without resistance. Upon the 
intercession of General Brooke and other 
American officers, his punishment was 
subsequently commuted to life imprison- 
ment, and it is understood that he is now 
a prisoner in the Spanish convict station 
at Ceuta, in Morocco. 

The transports came into the harbor of 
Ponce early on the 28th, and the army 
took possession of the city. Here, as 
elsewhere, they were received with a 
general display of friendliness by the 
natives. General Miles issued a procla- 
mation, setting forth in somewhat flowery 
periods that the American forces were in 
Porto Rico “in the cause of liberty, 
justice, and humanity,” and “bearing the 
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fiag of freedom;” that they represented 
“the fostering arm of a nation of free 
people, whose greatest power is in its 
justice and humanity to all those living 
within its fold. Hence,” the general 
added, “the first effect of this occupation 
will be the immediate release from your 
former political relations, and, it is hoped, 
a cheerful acceptance of the government 
of the United States.” General Wilson 
was appointed military governor of Ponce, 
and Captain Chester, of the Cincinnati, 
captain of the port. 
MILES’ FOUR LINES OF ADVANCE. 

With this firm foothold in the south- 
west of the island, General Miles waited 
for the troops he needed to advance in 
force. They came on the 3lst, when 
Brigadier General Schwan arrived from 
Tampa with the Eleventh and the Nine- 
teenth Infantry, a troop of the Second 
Cavalry, and two batteries of the Seventh 
Artillery; and Major General Brooke and 
Brigadier General Hains brought nearly 
six thousand men from Newport News, 
including the Third Illinois, the Fourth 
Ohio, the Fourth Pennsylvania, a com- 
pany of the Eighth Infantry, a troop of 
the Sixth Cavalry, the Philadelphia City 
Troop, Troops A and C, New York Cavalry, 
and Rodney’s battalion of artillery. One 
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of Schwan’s transports had an adventure 
en route. She was chased by the Eagle 
off the Cuban coast, and as her captain 
ignored Lieutenant Southerland’s ‘signals 
and warning shots she narrowly escaped 
being fired on. 

Miles’ plan of campaign now began to 
disclose itself. At Ponce he had before 
him a fine highway running through Coamo 
and across the center of the island for 
seventy miles to San Juan. General 
Brooke’s division was carried eastward on 
its transports to Arroyo, which surren- 
dered to Captain Goodrich, on the Glouces- 
ter,on August 1. Landing there, Brooke 
was to march by Guayama to reach the 
San Juan road at Cayey. Schwan, mean- 
while, was ordered to go ashore at Guanica 
and move around the western end of 
Porto Rico, by way of San German and 
Mayaguez. Henry and Garretson—with 
General Stone, famous as a road builder, 
to make a practicable highway out of a 
neglected trail across the hills—headed 
straight across the center of the island, 
by Adjuntas and Utuado, to cut off the 
retreat of any Spanish forces dislodged 
by Schwan. All four columns were to 
converge upon San Juan, where the 
Spaniards were likely to make their last 
stand, and where the final blow could be 
struck by army and navy together. 


(To be continued.) 





A RHYME OF RAIN. 

In the ringing and the rhyming of the rain, 
As it patters on the roof and window pane, 

What a host of dreams and fancies 

Through the hall of memory dances, 

Now retreats and now advances 

Bright with sunny smiles and glances 

From the Nellies and the Nancys 

Of the bygone days when trances 
Filled with rare and subtle sweetness every nook of heart and brain, 
Now repeated in the ringing and the rhyming of the rain. 


In the ringing and the rhyming of the rain, 
As it patters on the roof and window pane, 
How the words and thoughts come streaming 
Down the path of idle dreaming, 
Visions fair so brightly beaming, 
Hopes of youth so gaily gleaming, 
All the air with rapture teeming, 
Sorrow’s darkest days redeeming. 
Listening to joy’s golden cadences, love’s olden, sweet refrain, 
Now reéchoed in the ringing and the rhyming of the rain. 


Clarence Urmy. 

















7;= old portrait painters—Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, Lawrence, and 
the like—were fond of posing their 
“sitters” standing under a hearty English 
oak, with a flight of marble steps in the 
background, and the future Lord Sum- 
mers with his little head resting against 
papa’s sword. Papa is usually dressed in 
a court costume of scarlet and gold lace; 
or perhaps in full uniform, with a portent- 
ous frown on his jolly red face, listening 
to a terrific cannonade going on in the 
middle distance under a fierce dark sky; 
all of which gave you the advantage, you 
see, of having two- pictures for your 
money instead of one. If you didn’t care 
for the gentleman, you could admire the 
battle clouds or the beautiful costume. 
(I always wonder, by the way, when I 
notice the pains with which those old 
fellows painted clothes, if they didn’t get 
a quiet commission from the tailors, and, 
if you inspected carefully enough, if you 
wouldn’t find Messrs. Draper & Co., Old 
Broad Street, about one of the pockets.) 

Well, you will perceive that, not to be 
false to the traditions of the school, and 
yet to preserve the modern atmosphere 
and artistic probabilities, I have placed 
my sitter in the bow window of the Stuy- 
vesant Club, his right shoulder slightly 
turned to the north, thus affording the 
public a gratuitous view of his distin- 
guished profile. He has his stick in his 
hand, and is pulling off his left glove, as 
if he had just come in. He has, in fact, 
just come in—on the last election. 

There was some little talk when his 
name came up, and one or two of the old 
fogies said that the line must be drawn 
somewhere, and that he was a good one 
to begin on; but his papa in law and 
brother in law were active, his wife is the 
loveliest little woman in New York, and 
nobody really wanted to be left off her 
dinner list. He is the junior partner, too, 
in a prominent banking house, and it’s a 
good thing in a tight money market to 




















METROPOLITAN TYPES—THE SELF MADE MAN. 


BY ROBERT STEWART. 





HOW MR. J. LORIMER BIGGS CONQUERED THE WORLDS OF BUSINESS AND OF SOCIETY, AND 
HOW GRATIFIED AMBITION MAY NOT BRING PERFECT HAPPINESS. 


have a financial leader under some slight 
sense of obligation to one. 

As he sits there, serene, elegant, digni- 
fied, as if he never went below Fourteenth 
Street except to buy Delaware and Hud- 
son, and considered an epigram the 
noblest achievement in life, you wouldn’t 
suppose that he was one of the shrewdest 
young men in Wall Street, and that when 
he first came to town he lived in the hall 
bedroom of a boarding house. He was 
quite a swell in this establishment. He 
got his clothes in Sixth Avenue, always 
wore violets in his buttonhole on Sunday, 
and soon learned that a white satin bow 
was not the correct thing with evening 
dress. He kept the Social Register and 
Financial Chronicle on the little table 
beside his bed, and when he was not 
absorbed in railway studies he would 
amuse himself looking up the addresses 
and genealogies of the people he read 
about in the society columns of the 
World. He soon attained a surprising 
knowledge both of finance and polite 
society, and would astonish the ladies at 
the dinner table by remarking carelessly: 
“Oh, yes, that was Mrs. Leight. She 
was Fanny EKarly—used to call ’em Early 
and Leight.” 

He would take the landlady’s daughter 
to the theater, and treat her to ice cream 
on the way home. His sister, a whole- 


some, simple hearted creature, came to’ 


visit him, and he was only ashamed of her 
once, when they met, in a Fifth Avenue 
omnibus, the cashier of his firm, a tre- 
mendous fellow, who actually lived at a 
club, and who was talking to a lady ina 
fur trimmed costume. 

That was before he got promotion; 
before he acquired the polite art of Mr. 
Dodsworth; before he learned French 
from a poor Parisian he met at the 
house; before he began to accumulate 
books and go to the opera. His em- 
ployers commenced to point him out as 
the ablest man they ever had in any de- 
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partment. The second partner used to 
ask him to go to Brooklyn to lead ger- 
mans, and he dreamed dreams at that 
time of ascending the dizzy “ Heights” of 
that exclusive city. He kept the most 
regular hours, never drank, always walked 
up Fifth Avenue (without knowing a soul), 
and whenever he met a gentleman scruti- 
nized him as a model, and studied his 
dress, his manners, his pronunciation. 

He was immensely liked at the office, 
because he was always ready to help the 
other fellows with their work, and was 
very good about loaning small sums to 
impecunious friends who were in society. 
He would ask them to dine with him at 
tables d’héte, and hint that he would like 
to know their sisters. As these ingenu- 
ous youths were usually in his debt, an 
introduction was apt to follow. 

He lived in a modest apartment at the 
Cumberland later, was taken into the 
concern, and got his clothes at Rock’s. 
Learning that dancing men were few at 
mountain resorts, he spent his vacations 
in expensive, far away hotels, where his 
accomplishments were appreciated, and 
where, after a good many snubs, the 
women he met began to remember him in 
New York. They were quiet rather than 
fashionable, but they knew people who 
were smart, and now and then.he was pre- 
sented, with a delightful sense of success, 
to somebody who was really in the swim. 
Several old business men discovered about 
this time that if they wanted any accom- 
modation from his bank, Mr. J. Lorimer 
Biggs, as he called himself, was the 
gentleman to be propitiated, and they 
hinted to their families that it would be 
more than worth while to be civil to him. 

Nothing, indeed, could be more delight- 
ful to the philosophic mind—as our ances- 
tors were fond of describing that organ— 
than to contemplate the heartiness with 
which, under certain circumstances, so- 
ciety welcomes the stranger, and how, 
even among the lowest savages, when a 
captive is discovered to be a particularly 
good hunter, he is instantly adopted by 
the tribe and presented with a wife. You 
go to some woman’s “at home,” let us 
say, and just as the crush is at its worst 
the man at the portiére bawls out, “Mr. 
Biggs.” Your hostess takes a couple of 
steps forward, actually leaves her place, 
to shake hands with a slender, overdressed 
young man, with a white flower in his 
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buttonhole, and an air of having his man- 
ners with him. He glances nervously 
about the room; his face is a little 
flushed ; he begins to work at his gloves 
as he notices that the other men are bare 
handed ; a pretty girl says he must have 
some tea, and he stands holding his cup 
as if it would drop of its own account. 
You glance at him, and, just as an ex- 
perienced naturalist would classify a bug, 
if you are a student of the tea table, you 
ticket him. 

While you are wondering who has him 
in tow, a clever old woman comes in with- 
out waiting to be announced. Announced? 
Dukes and princes have bowed before 
that withered old face, her wit has flashed 
out like a sword in royal palaces, a peer 
calls her grandmamma, and my friend, 
Mr. Biggs, mesmerized her arm delight- 
fully Sunday evening, and was told to 
come here and wait for her. No wonder 
his hostess was cordial, no wonder the 
girls gave him tea. My good man, how 
absurd of you to be frightened. You 
could have had champagne punch or asked 
for a hot Scotch if you had wanted it, 
and dear Mary would have laughed and 
brought it to you. You stand there 
with your hands, I must say, in rather an 
awkward pose, thinking in your heart how 
handsome and easy and distinguished all 
these people are, and so hoping you will 
do the right thing; and there isn’t a girl 
in the room who isn’t scheming to know 
you, and wondering how she can get you 
to her house. 

Or perhaps Biggs has happened to run 
over to Newport for a few days in the 
summer, and some man he knows in town 
bows to him and tells his wife about him. 
Madame would like to have the credit of 
bringing out somebody worth knowing, 
and has her husband fetch him home to 
lunch. Then there is a dinner. Every- 
body is uncommonly kind and agreeable. 
He plucks up courage and tells a little 
story. Jessie says, “Oh, you delightful 
man!” Afterwards his host claps him on 
the back. “Capital story of yours, old 
boy, capital!” Fancy having a New Am- 
sterdam Club man call him “old boy”! 
He takes another sip of Benedictine and 
ventures on one for the men. The ladies 
in the drawingroom hear the roars of 
laughter. 

“What were you laughing at in there?” 
asks the hostess. “ Were you telling an- 
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other story? What was it about? Was 
it very wicked? You naughty man!” 
Before he leaves, every woman in the 
room has asked him to some function, and 
he is to meet them all in the afternoon to 


watch a polo match. He is really in so-_ 


ciety. Of course it’s his money—he 
isn’t a fool—but he doesn’t care; it’s so 
jolly. He wishes his family could see 
him—without being seen. 

Next autumn Biggs applied the same 
adroit astuteness to the social career 
which had won him such distinction in 
finance. He hired a valet; he stormed 
house after house; he’ entertained hand- 
somely, but not too often; he let several 
women of prominence in on one or two 
reorganization deals which netted those 
ladies very handsome profits; he man- 
aged, in the old way, to get their sons 
and husbands in his debt. What were a 
few thousand dollars debited to his pri- 
vate profit and loss account in compari- 
son with the dazzling future he pictured 
for himself? 

People said Biggs was as kind hearted 
as he was shrewd and enterprising. He 
used to talk romantically to the married 
ladies about a sad early attachment, and 
how he was doomed by fate to bachelor- 
hood. “I’m a wanderer and Ishmaelite,” 
he would sigh. “You let me come and 
warm myself in your tents, you kind 
women, and I go away grateful and 
lonely. It must always be so.” 

Surely when a man is rich and kind and 
obliging and professedly “not on the 
marry,” it doesn’t matter what his ante- 
cedents are, and he is a decidedly desir- 
able addition to even the most exclusive 
circles, 

One summer, however, he happened to 
cross the ocean on the same ship with a 
pretty, sweet eyed, peachy thing, whose 
father was a great railway magnate, and 
his vows of celibacy did not prevent his 
traveling over the continent with them, 
where his perfect familiarity with the 
French tongue was of the greatest serv- 
ice. He was accepted, one moonlight 
night, on the voyage home, as the Fire 
Island light was twinkling into view over 
the vessel’s starboard bow, and they 
were married a few months afterwards 
at St. George’s, with the organ playing 
“The Voice That Breathed O’er Eden,” 
- all the fashionable folk hushed and 
silent. 
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His wife’s family had obtained social 
recognition at least three years before her 
début, and as they have a beautiful house 
and entertain lavishly, they are asked out 
a great deal, and you may see their 
distinguished name (wouldn’t you like to 
know it?) almost any morning in the 
papers. He will stop you in the busiest 
hour in Wall Street and ask you if you 
are going to Tuxedo for the holidays, or 
say that Melba was in such excellent 
voice at the opera last night; but if you 
touch him on a matter of business, he 
suggests you meeting him at his office, and 
receives you with a pair of shears up his 
sleeve. 

At the club he was considered rather a 
cad at first, but he is winning his way 
there by his suavity, by his hospitality, by 
his cleverness. You can’t help being 
civil to a fellow who has a yacht, a rich, 
pretty wife, and a marriageable sister in 
law with a fortune. 

I wonder how he must feel- when he 
saunters out on the way home and meets 
his old landlady’s daughter on the corner 
in a cloth cape? They had each other’s 
picture at one time. Has she kept his 
still? He remembers how she and his 
sister used to come into the diningroom 
with their arms about each other’s waist, 
and the voluminous @orrespondence that 
took place between those ladies subse- 
quently. He looks quickly away and 
passes her with his eyes down. 

Last year he hired a house at Newport, 
where they were well received, and I un- 
derstand that he has released it. His 
wife only returned to town from the 
South in April, and she is going abroad to 
remain until August. She names the 
children after her own family, and has 
developed weak lungs and a_ temper. 
There was a story that she was violently 
in love with wild Jack Thomas, and 
openly declared that she would marry 
that reprobate. 

Lately I begin to see her husband 
going about alone, in the Waldorf, at the 
play, and in the park, and I ask myself if 
his home is happy, if his wife is fond of 
him, if the servants don’t know about 
him. [Il venture to lay a respectable 
wager he doesn’t have his mother and 
“the girls” come to stop with him. 

“Which of us is happy in this world? 
Which of us has his desire, or, having it, 
is satisfied?” 
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BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


WILLIAM Hf OF GERMANY, THE MAN OF THE HOUR IN EUROPE, AND THE MOST REMARKABLE 
PERSONALITY AMONG THE SOVEREIGNS OF TODAY—-A FRANK ESTIMATE OF HIM 
BY AN AMERICAN WHO KNEW HIM AS A BOY. 


heey Ii was born in January of 
1859, and has therefore years 
enough behind him to warrant us in drop- 
ping the misleading nickname of “the 
Young Emperor.” Coming into the world 
with a withered arm, he ascended the 
throne as the successor of a beloved 
father, whose reign lasted barely one 
hundred days. Few kmgs have come to 
their inheritance under more gloomy cir- 
cumstances. * 

His grandfather, William I, had died full 
of years-and national honor. All petty 
questions were hushed by a mere word from 
this veteran ruler. Under his long rule 
Prussia had grown into Germany, and the 
empire of the Hapsburgs had yielded to 
that of the Hohenzollerns. The venerable 
monarch loved peace, as do most men who 
have passed the age of ninety, and his 
policy was wisely lifhited to governing so 
as to die at peace with his neighbors and 
his own people. 

The great Moltke had done his work; 
the generals of his army were grown to 
be old men; yet William I did not like to 
make changes. He loved to see familiar 
faces about him, and did not choose to 
be reminded that old generals do not asa 
rule make good campaigners. Bismarck, 
the companion of his declining years, was 
a man who understood his master well, 
who relieved him of responsibility, who 
humored his fancies, and at the same 
time managed to have his own way. 

The people of Germany had very gen- 
erally come to regard this remarkable 
trinity— William I, Moltke, and Bismarck 
—as infallible. They could scarcely 
imagine the empire moving smoothly in 
the path of peace under any other rule. 
Yet even the death of the old emperor 
did not appear to threaten its safety so 
long as the beloved Frederick promised 
to make a worthy suecessor. But in the 
early summer of 1888, when the truth 
dawned that “Unser Fritz” was dying, 


the world began to discuss the succession 
with no little disquietude. 

The English and American press led 
the way in the general abuse of William 
Il, Newspaper correspondents knew all 
about his father and grandfather, and 
were very angry that a young man should 
suddenly jump upon the world’s stage and 
act as if he had a right to be there. The 
papers unanimously decided that he was a 
pompous little coxcomb who would hasten 
to pick a quarrel with some neighbor in 
the hope of playing the soldier and reap- 
ing glory. Every day brought to the 
English papers accounts—for the most 
part manufactured in Paris—of alleged 
eccentricities; and sober journalists were 
found who pronounced him a fair case for 
a committee de lunatico inguirendo. 

The culmination of his madness, as 
pictured by the press, may be roughly 
taken as on the day when he aceepted the 
resignation of Bismarck, in March, 1890. 

But Iam moving too fast. Let us go 
back and note what sort of a boy he was, 
and how he was trained for the imperial 
stage. 


THE KAISER AS A BOY. 


When he was thirteen years old, I 
was living with a German tutor in Pots- 
dam, and so it came about that I was 
asked to come and romp with William and 
his brother Henry in the grounds of their 
summer residence, called the New Palace. 
I mention this because it might otherwise 
be supposed that what. I am writing has 
been gathered from hearsay. 

William and his brother loved their 
father and mother as heartily as one 
could wish. Nearly every day that I 
remember, the Crown Prince Frederick, 
with his wife, now the Dowager Empress 
Frederick, would come arm im arm to 
stroll among the trees where we young- 
sters were playing all sorts of rough 
games. I noted that William was par- 
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ticularly proud of his mother’s accom- 
plishments. One day he told me, as a 
great secret, that the. cake we were 
eating was of her making. Another day 
he took me surreptitiously into a room of 
the palace where his mother had her 
studio, and there he made me admire her 
water colors. In 1888, when he became 
emperor, and the papers accused him of 
lacking filial piety, my mind went back to 
our boyish romps in 1871 and 1872, and I 
felt sure that a young man brought up as 
he was could not change his nature with- 
out cause. 

The boy William led a life of the most 
wholesome simplicity. His food was 
plain; he was made to work hard at his 
books; when he did romp, he romped with 
all his might and main. 

Not only did his father and mother 
bring him up as one who might have to 
work for his living, but he had a tutor, 
Dr. Hinzpeter, who went still further in 
fostering what was wholesome in the 
boy’s nature. Hinzpeter would have made 
an excellent prior of a monastery where 
the monks wore hair shirts and lined 
their slippers with hard peas. He be- 
lieved in hard fare; he insisted that labor 
was the condition of happiness, and that 
if a thing was accomplished without hard 
work, it could not be worth much. He 
was a pedagogue of the old school. He 
would have opposed the use of ruled copy- 
books because it relieved boys of the 
drudgery of ruling them. 

He was a conscientious, highly culti- 
vated man, and eminently suited to the 
prince, so long as the prince remained 
young. But when William came of age, 
and went about in the world, he left 
Hinzpeter far behind. For the prince 
absorbed the life and thought about him 
with amazing facility, whereas the tutor 
remained where he was, seeing life only in 
books. 

It is difficult to say a good thing of an 
emperor without incurring the charge of 
flattery. At this risk, however, I venture 
to say that I never met a youngster in 
Europe or America whose manner was so 
happy a blend of courtesy and good fellow- 
ship. In his wildest romps—and he was 
a very devil at sport—he never for a mo- 
ment took advantage of his rank, or al- 
lowed any one to suppose that he was 
better than his playfellows. If he sawa 
shy or awkward youngster he took partic- 
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ular pains to place him at his ease. He 
did this, not as a lad who is being coached 
into good manners, but obviously in re- 
sponse to his own feelings as a little gen- 
tleman. His tutor was, of course, enor- 
mously in fear lest the pupil should come 
to grief, and often warned me not to be 
rough, but with the prince that did not 
seem to make any difference. 


THE KAISER’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


William I is the first German emperor 
who attended a public school, and did his 
work from day to day like every other 
German boy. Whether in all cases this 
would be a good rule is doubtful. In his 
it produced good, however, for it opened 
his eyes to the brutal manner in which 
the growth of school children can be 
stunted by narrow minded pedagogues. 
With the exception of the Chinese custom 
of binding up women’s feet, I know of no 
more barbarous perversion of nature than 
what formerly passed in Germany under 
the name of classical education. 

At the age of six the young Teuton 
was handed over to the pedagogue. For 
ten or twelve years he was stuffed with 
Latin, Greek, theology, mathematics, and 
other things, until he grew pale, short 
sighted, narrow chested, and almost as 
emasculated as his teachers. In all these 
years of classical training he had to work 
indoors, and bent over his books, not 
merely all day, but usually at night as 
well. The pedagogue held that his duty 
ended when he had crammed a lad’s brain 
to bursting; he regarded it as heresy to 
say that a man’s body and general health 
were more important than his head alone. 

The emperor, young as he was, recog- 
nized, as every healthy mind must, that 
there is something wrong in an education 
which turns out only classical scholars 
and pedagogues. The world has need of 
other men—men of judgment; men of 
healthy brains; of action; of good stom- 
achs; men fit to lead, to plan campaigns, 
to conquer new worlds. 

He himself is fairly clever at books, 
but his school life was anything but joy- 
ous. It was grind, grind, grind, all the 
way through—and he must often have 
envied the English public school lads 
across the Channel, who play cricket and 
football every afternoon, and look in 
fighting trim year in, year out. From 
what I have seen of German public schools, 
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I am inclined to think that an excellent 
law would be one committing to prison 
every school teacher who did not insist 
upon his pupils playing out of doors at 
least three hours a day. This would be 
revolutionary in the eyes of the peda- 
gogues, who think three hours a week 
enough, but a few exemplary arrests 
would do much good. 


THE KAISER AT COLLEGE. 


From the classical school at Cassel, 
William went to the university of Bonn, 
where his father had studied before him. 
Here he had more liberty; was much 
courted by the worldly minded students, 
and passed a couple of pleasant years. 
He married, shortly after graduating, the 
handsome and motherly Augusta Victoria, 
daughter of Duke Frederick of Schleswig 
Holstein. The princess, who was three 
months older than her husband, has pre- 
sented him with six boys and one daugh- 
ter, and has been an excellent wife. 

Professor Geffcken, who knew William’s 
father well, told me that the late Em- 
peror Frederick had never committed an 
act which he need have concealed from 
his wife on their wedding day. This I be- 
lieve to be equally true of the present em- 
peror, much as sensational journalists 
have done to spread rumors to the con- 
trary. 

The son of an American President, who 
enters one of our universities as a fresh- 
man, has before him a career peculiarly 
trying, even to a strong character. He 
has to meet temptations which less con- 
spicuous students can easily avoid. He 
is courted by fellow students, made much 
of by leaders of society, and looked upon 
with indulgence even by the faculty. 
Most of my contemporaries can recall 
half a dozen sons of conspicuous fathers, 
whose college life has been anything but 
creditable. That the heir to an imperial 
throne passed his years at school and at 
the university not only without scandal, 
but without even the cause for scandal, is 
worthy of note. 

Men of the world shrug their shoulders 
when they hear that a man can be a prince 
and also virtuous. This is because in cer- 
tain courts of Europe it is still customary 
to provide an honored guest, not merely 
with board and lodging, but with ques- 
tionable female companionship as well. 
Any one familiar with the court of St. 
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Petersburg, or with that of Napoleon III, 
will have no difficulty in understanding 
what I allude to. 


HIS SCHOOLING IN STATECRAFT. 


Between William II’s school days and 
his accession to the throne lies the period 
of his life which has done most to make 
him what he is. He was quietly set to 
work in the government bureaus learning 
the routine of official business. Bismarck 
took charge of this part of his education, 
and no doubt flattered himself that he 
would some day influence William II as 
completely as he had William I. Bismarck 
initiated the young man into the arts by 
which treaties are made; the traps that 
must be laid for suspected officials; the 
diplomatic steps necessary to make a war 
or conclude a peace. He unfolded the 
glories of state socialism, the arguments 
in favor of protection; in short, he sought 
to inoculate a singularly clever pupil 
with most of the economic ideas associ- 
ated with Chinese statesmanship and 
Pennsylvania protectionism. 


In this interesting school William 


learned many things not included in the 


Bismarckian curriculum. He learned to 
know the machinery that kept the Ger- 
man empire in motion; he learned how 
business of state is despatched; he had 
an excellent opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of the officials about Bis- 
marck, and of noting their relative capac- 
ities. He could not have done this as 
well had he been crown prince. At that 
time, however, not only was he not crown 
prince, but it was not supposed that he 
would reach the throne until far on in 
years; for the Emperor Frederick gave 
the impression of one likely to live as 
long a life as that of his father, William I. 


THE YOUNG EMPEROR. 


In 1888 the plans of all German 
politicians, courtiers, and prophets were 
violently upset. The grandfather William 
died ; three months afterwards his son, 
Frederick III, followed him to the grave, 
and the imperial throne devolved upon 
William II, then twenty nine years old. 

He commenced his task like a prudent 
skipper in strange waters. He felt his 
way cautiously. He paid visits to his 
neighbors ; made the personal acquaint- 
ance of the principal statesmen in the 
countries about him; and it is safe to say 














that these visits cleared away many false 
impressions which the press had created 
in regard to him. He visited St. Peters- 
burg, and did his best to discover there 
the warm sympathy for Germany which 
Bismarck had taught him to expect. On 
the contrary, he found that in Russia 
there existed an anti German feeling as 
strong as that of the French. He visited 
Austria, and found that Bismarck again 
had been mistaken. Instead of the 
jealousy he had been led to expect, he 
found himself as among members of his 
own family. He visited England, where 
Bismarck had taught him to look for 
nothing but insult. Among Englishmen 
he found a cordial welcome, so much so 
that he returned to Germany enthusiastic 
in the cause of outdoor sport, and 
promptly put his name down in the lists 
of British yachtsmen. Wherever he went, 
whether to Norway or Sweden, to Greece 
or Turkey, he brought back a valuable 
picture of the actual state of things in 
those countries, so. that when his foreign 
minister placed before him reports upon 
matters outside of Germany, he was able 
to follow them intelligently. 

His rapid movements about Europe 
gave rise to much talk, for to people 
unacquainted with such railway comfort 
as Americans possess there appeared to 
be something inordinately restless in an 
emperor’s living on a train, and actually 
signing state papers while fiying from 
one court to another. His grandfather 
had not done so, and with many that was 
argument enough. 

William II, however, at once resolved 
to use the resources of modern civiliza- 
tion to their uttermost. He built for 
himself a train of cars on the plan of the 
Chicago Limited, so thoroughly comfort- 
able that he could spend his night in travel 
and arrive fresh and ready for work early 
next morning, at almost any point of his 
empire. He had a first class steam yacht 
built with the same idea in view. In 
neither expense was he extravagant, for 
yachts and cars, used as he uses them, 
make him capable of double work with no 
increase of nervous waste. 

William II no sooner discovered that 
Bismarck had been mistaken in regard to 
one or two important foreign questions, 
than he began to examine things more 
closely for himself at home. The old 
chancellor had made the first emperor 
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give the police extraordinary powers 
against socialists, and had promised to 
exterminate political heresy by stern 
repression. The law that enabled him to 
war upon the hated doctrines expired 
soon after William II came to the throne, 
and Bismarck asked to have it renewed. 
The emperor declined to assist him. He 
saw that socialism had not decreased 
under Bismarck’s rule of brute force; on 
the contrary, it had increased enormously. 
It was rare in Germany, when the empire 
was formed; in 1891 there were more 
than a million votes cast for socialist can- 
didates for the Reichstag. The emperor 
was shrewd enough to recognize the fact 
that a large share of these votes were 
cast, not as an approval of any abstract 
socialistic program, but merely as a pro- 
test against Bismarck. 

The chancellor had made himself so 
thoroughly disliked by his persecutions of 
those who did not agree with him, that 
he no longer represented a working 
majority of the legislature. His omnip- 
otence had made little impression for 
good after 1871. He had not reconciled” 
the conquered French provinces. He had 
made enemies of the Polish districts on 
the eastern frontier by repressive measures 
clumsily carried out. He had antagonized 
all Catholic Germany. He had made the 
work of government difficult, yet per- 
sisted that only in his way could govern- 
ment be carried on. 

William II loved Bismarck and treated 
him with every mark of affection and 
respect. He fully recognized the veteran 
statesman’s services in helping to form 
the empire. But he could not stand by 
with folded arms and quietly see this same 
Bismarck day after day making the gov- 
ernment more and more unpopular, and 
his people more and more discontented. 
If a man does me a great service, and I 
ask him to live with me at my expense, I 
expect to treat him with every token of 
hospitality which gratitude can suggest. 
But if that man insults my wife, teaches 
my children bad language, debauches my 
servants, and habitually falls asleep with 
a lighted pipe in his mouth, I feel justified 
in asking him to go to a hotel, where I 
may show my gratitude by paying his 
bills. 

In 1890 William II chose to have a 
political talk with a leading German 
politician. Bismarck said that if the 
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emperor did so again he would resign. 
The emperor did so again. Bismarck did 
not resign. The emperor naturally sent 
to Bismarck’s palace to know why the 
promised resignation had not been handed 
in. Bismarck had become so accustomed 
to gain his point by the mere threat of 
giving up his post that he could not 
imagine a case where the old charm would 
cease to have effect. This time he found 
himself invited to make his words good. 


THE RECONCILIATION WITH BISMARCK. 


Three years after his departure from 
the chaneellorship, Bismarck fell ill. 
The emperor had requested the old states- 
man’s physician to let him know from 
time to time how the illustrious patient 
was doing; but such was Bismarck’s 
spirit of resentment that he did not allow 
his doctor to carry out the imperial 
wishes. During the army operations of 
that year, about Metz, it was reported in 
the papers that Bismarck was ill, but not 
seriously. I can testify that no one 
about the emperor, and least of all the 
“emperor himself, had any idea that the 
old chancellor had anything worse than 
one of his frequent attacks of indigestion. 
Only after the danger was over did he 
learn, by accident, that Bismarck had 
been dangerously ill. At once he reached 
out the hand of friendship, and offered 
him one of the royal palaces as a place 
where he could rest and recuperate. The 
offer was declined with formal politeness. 

In January, 1894, William II celebrated 
his thirty fifth birthday, and at the same 
time the twenty fifth anniversary of his 
admission to the army. He sent a per- 
sonal aide to Bismarck with a present of 
very fine old wine, and with an autograph 
letter inviting the old chancellor to be 
his guest in Berlin on this interesting oc- 
casion. 

At last Bismarck yielded, and came to 
the capital for the purpose of making his 
peace. The emperor sent his only brother 
to meet him and escort him to the palace. 
Every demonstration of respect was 
offered him: an escort of cavalry; two 
state carriages, one open, the other 
closed. It was my good fortune to be in 
Berlin on that remarkable day. The ave- 
nues of the capital were crowded with 
strangers and idlers eager to see the 
great man, and they cheered him with 
general heartiness. It is hard to say what 
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was the main reason for the cheers. I 
am inclined to think that hero worship 
and gratitude for past services united to 
make the demonstration hearty. In all 
minds, too, there was a sense of relief 
that a painful situation had ceased in a 
manner honorable to both parties. It is 
probable, though, that very few in the 
crowd wished to see Bismarek chancellor 
again. 

Loud as the cheers were for Bismarck, 
they seemed faint in comparison with 
those which went up a couple of hours 
later, when the emperor rode out from 
the Schloss, unescorted, save by two 
aides who followed some distance behind. 
He was in an officer’s undress uniform, 
and he jogged along the bridle path, tak- 
ing his accustomed constitutional. 

When the crowd caught sight of him 
it became at once indifferent to the police. 
Men and women rushed in a body towards 
him; crowded about his horse, flung their 
hats into the air, and shouted themselves 
hoarse. It was a spontaneous movement, 
and took the emperor completely by sur- 
prise. Germans recognized what he had 
done; the self control he had exercised 
for the past four years; the delicacy with 
which he had brought about a reconcilia- 
tion; the patriotism that had enabled him 
to put aside personal feeling for the sake 
of national interests. 

I have seen many historical movements . 
in Germany—for instance, the marching 
out of the German troops to the war of 
1870-1871 and their victorious return; 
the ceremonies attending the laying of 
the foundation stone of the new Reich- 
stag building, and many more; but none 
impressed me more than those attending 
the reconciliation of Bismarck and the 
emperor in 1894. 


THE KAISER AS A GENERAL. 


We cannot dismiss this subject without 
touching upon William II in his relation to 
the fighting forces of Germany. When 
he ascended the throne he had to under- 
take the very ungracious task of retiring 
dozens of very worthy commanders for 
the simple reason that they were old. 
These men had, for the most part, played 
an honorable réle in the war against 
France; they had been brought up with 
Moltke and the old Emperor William, 
and they naturally felt that Germany was 
going to ruin under a young leader, who 























proposed todo without them. The public 
at large was inclined to take the side of 
the old generals, and to assume that there 
were no young officers competent to fill 
their places. The emperor was criticised 
as being hot headed and ambitious. 

Now war usually comes suddenly, at 
least in Europe. Commanders of army 
corps cannot sit in their office chairs and 
command troops by telegraph. They must 
be in the saddle early and late; and physi¢al 
toughness is an element which must not 
be wanting in their composition. The 
Prussian army was destroyed at Jena, in 
1806, because its generals were old men 
who could not do a day’s work. Today 
the emperor is resolved that if he is at- 
tacked his troops will be led by men in 
the prime of life. 

As to his personal capacity as the com- 
mander of a great army it is dangerous 
to speak, because in war capacity is 
measured only by success. As I read his- 
tory, however, I note that the successful 
generals have been,- as a rule, men of 
practical minds; of strong convictions; 
of simple habits; of great physical endur- 
ance; of endless pluck, and with a capac- 
ity to control an infinite number of de- 
tails. In so far as these qualities can 
make a general in our day, there is hope 
for William II. 

Beyond these qualities, he has gained a 
familiarity with the handling of large 
masses of troops rarely acquired excepting 
in the great wars of modern times. Each 
autumn he commands about sixty thou- 
sand men who operate for several days as 
if in the presence of areal enemy. His 
army has to be provided for as in war; 
has to be led with as much caution as if 
a real enemy were before it. There is 
room for many entanglements and morti- 
fying blunders when men have to be 
placed on a fighting front extending 
perhaps ten miles from wing to wing, and 
when the men have to arrive in position 
at a given hour from encampments many 
miles away. It is very easy to get regi- 
ments mixed up on the same road; to get 
them stuck in swamps; to direct them 
across streams which look small on the 
map, but prove to be too deep to ford and 
impassable for artillery. I have seen a 
whole division of cavalry surrounded and 
taken prisoner at one of these great war 
games, to the great mortification of the 
general commanding. 
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The practice that an officer gets in 
these great field exercises, covering hun- 
dreds of square miles of unknown country, 
is of course not equal to the experience 
gained in actual fighting; but it is the 
next best thing. And in this kind of 
warfare the emperor has shown marked 
ability. He does his work thoroughly; 
commands in person and in fact, and if no 
one can yet say that he will be a success- 
ful general in war, it is at least equally 
safe to say that no one is more likely to 
deserve success. The officers and men 
who have been under his command have 
come to see, little by little, that he under- 
stands his business. They have confidence 
in him—and that is half of the battle. 


The German emperor knows that the — 


best preparation for war is to have a 
prosperous, industrious, and united people. 
At the same time he works early and late, 
seeking to keep abreast of modern re- 
quirements. He visits ship yards, fac- 
tories, and studios, gathering knowledge, 
and imparting suggestions. 

I once happened to be with him when 
the postman brought in the fruit of one 
letter box delivery. It would have filled 
a wheelbarrow. I asked him why he took 
so much trouble with his letters—why he 
did not let his clerks attend to them. He 
answered characteristically: 

“Any one who writes to me must feel 
sure that the letter reaches me. I have 
all my letters opened here by a trusted 
man, who sorts them, and gives me an 
idea of what is in'them.” 

On another occasion he was walking 
through the crowded streets of a German 
town, talking with his companion about 
dynamiters. The companion remarked 
that it was rather risky work, going about 
without protection. 

“Oh,” said the emperor, “if I had to 
bother with such considerations, I should 
never finish my day’s work.” 

Personally brave, and more inclined to 
court a combat than to shrink from one, 
that he does not regard military glory as 
the principal object of life is proved by 
the profound peace which has lain upon 
Europe during the first ten years of his 
reign. At the same time, he is far sighted 
enough to understand that Germany is 
safe only through military preparations 
that will command respect from hostile 
neighbors. England and the United States 
can afford to talk about a millennium of 
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peace, but Germany cannot. Russia, with 
a population of a hundred millions, is 
daily persecuting the Germans of the Bal- 
tic provinces, who are Protestants. She 
has an army put down on paper as about 
eight hundred thousand, and these troops 
are massed almost exclusively up against 
the German frontier, as a constant chal- 
lenge to fight. France not only maintains 
a standing army greater than that of 
Germany, but still proclaims to the world 
that she means to recover Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

Russia has an army recruited largely 
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from uncivilized tribes, and France has her 
more or less barbarous African regiments. 
Germany has none but Germans in her 
army—educated, humane lads taken from 
the plow, the counting house, or the 
university. Is it strange that Germans 
look with anxiety upon a coming war’ in 
which they are to be set upon by savages 
little better than our Apaches or Sioux? 

But William II has said in public, and I 
know that he has said in private: 

“T shall never make war; but if I am 
attacked 

The sentence needed no ending. 













































They prayed the gates of silence 
A moment might unclose, 
The hour before the hill crest 
Is flushed with solemn rose. 


: Oh, prayers of mortal longing, 
i} What latch can ye undo? 
What comrade once departed 
Ever returned for you? 


All day with tranquil spirit 
I kept my cabin door, 

In wonder at the beauties 

I had not seen before. 


I slept the dreamless slumber 
Of happiness again ; 

And when I woke, the thrushes 

Were singing in the rain. 


THE SPELL. 


I HUNG a string of verses 
£ Against my cabin wall. 

| What think you was the fortune 
: They prayed might me befall? 
7 


Not fame nor health nor riches 
To tarry at my door, 

3ut that my old, old sweetheart 
Might visit me once more. 


Out of the moted day dream 
Among the boding firs, 

They prayed she might remember 

it The lover that was hers. 






















Bliss Carman. 
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THE UPPER HAND. 

STARR was writing a poem. And that 
is equivalent to saying he was in love. He 
never even thought of poetry in the in- 
terregnums, but when a new girl mounted 
the throne, an instant need for rhyme 
and rhythm came upon him. ‘The best of 
these products he sent to the weeklies, 
the second best to the girl, and the hope- 
lessly bad he kept in a little packet. 
There were usually about three of these 
little packets to a year. He did his 
writing in his office hours, and signed the 
published verses with an assumed name, 
as no one likes to have his oculist write 









poetry. To be 
sure, there was 
no one as yet 
who would be 
seriously an- 
noyed at seeing 
Starr’s  signa- 
ture in print; 
but there might 
be some day. 


IOM 


* OH, DR. 


At present about the only patients that 
interrupted his flights of genius were the 
poor relatives and protégés of his per- 
sonal friends, who came with letters in- 
timating that it would be kind of him 
not to charge for his services. 

Some way, the poetry did not go well 


this morning. The result promised to be 
too bad even to keep, something that had 
never happened before. In all the other 
cases, he had laughed and made love and 
ridden away at his pleasure, but Judith 
had coolly taken the upper hand from the 
very beginning, had dictated the terms on 
every occasion, had been nice or horrid 
at her pleasure, and kept him severely in 
his place. It did not seem to be a fertile 
place for poetry. And yet, if inspiration 
were all, Judith was—the pencil rolled 
across the desk unnoticed. Starr was 
smiling at the chandelier. 


“Lady to see you, sir,” announced the 


STARR, CAN’T YOU HELP ME?” 
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door boy in a congratulatory tone that a section of Fifth Avenue in my eye, and 
spoke better for his heart than for his it’s nearly murdering me.” 






tact. There was a little rustle in the It is a little upsetting to be looking for 




















“JUST A SECOND—I KNOW IT HURTS.” 


the next best thing in the 
world, and to get the best 
instead. Starr’s heart was 
rioting through his anatomy 
so recklessly that he went 
forward with a double 
gravity. 

“Certainly — gladly. If 
you will just come to the 
light, please,” he began in 
the tone appropriate to 
professional services. 

She glanced at him 
around her handkerchief 
with her well eye. 

“T must apologize for 
coming in ahead of the 
other patients in the wait- 
ing room,” she said de- 
murely. “I know 
I should have 
waited my _ turn, 
but it would have 
been so long be- 
fore zg 

Starr’s gravity 
relaxed. A little 
laugh shook its 
way up in spite of 
him. 

“My patients all 
came yesterday,” 
he said, lifting the 
shade and turning 
to examine the 
eye. She stood her 
ground _ pluckily 
while he lifted the 
inflamed lid. 

“It feels like 
the hind wheel of 
a Fifth Avenue 
stage, but maybe 
it’s only a cobble- 
stone,” she mur- 
mured. 

“T see the offen- 
der,” he said. “Just 
a second—I know 
it hurts. There you 
are.” 





hall that conveyed the thrilling sugges- She blinked investigatingly. 
tion of a pay patient, and then a voice “Tt hurts yet,” she protested. 


from the doorway exclaimed, 


“Sit here and let me bathe it for you,” 
“Oh, Dr. Starr, can’t you help me? I’ve he commanded, in a matter of fact tone. 























“But I’m afraid I’m taking too much of 
your time,” with a timidity new and be- 
wildering. “You were writing?” 

“Oh, nothing important,” 
gently at the eye that was meekly lifted 
to him. 

“Were you preparing a paper?” she 
asked. There was a hint of deference in 
her tone. That also was new. 

“Um-—yes, in a way,” he admitted with 
a nervous glance towards the desk. 

“On eyes?” 

“Yes, on eyes.” 
himself. 

“You needn’t wash my whole face, you 
know.” That sounded more like the 
Judith of other occasions. He apologized 
and dried her cheek with a handkerchief, 
quite impersonally. His touch was coolly 
professional. 

She pushed his hand away and began 
to straighten her hat. 

“You have been very kind,” she said, 
and a little distant note had crept into 
her voice. “I’m afraid it was rather a 
liberty, running in on you this way, but I 
was in such discomfort——’” 

Starr did not understand, of course. 
No man can realize what a shock itis toa 
woman when she sees for the first time the 
down town, business side of a man to whom 
she thinks herself important. He thought 
that some of his little trespassing thoughts 
had betrayed themselves and offended her, 
and so became doubly professional. 

“Tt was very good of you to come,” he 
said. “I hope you always will when I can 
relieve you in any way.” 

“Oh, after this I'll wear a veil; then 
there won’t be any accidents,” she an- 
nounced, studying her eye in the mirror. 

“Yes, that would be as well,” he said 
with the first glimmer of intelligence that 
had come to guide him in the interview. 
The way she kept her back to him told 
him he had done well. 

“Yes, it will save your time,” she 
agreed. 

The glimmer was spreading to quite a 
broad ray of insight, for a man. 

“T should advise a veil with a heavy 
mesh and large dots at irregular inter- 
vals,” he said gravely. She looked in- 
quiringly over her shoulder. “Then I 
shall very soon have you coming here 
daily for treatment,” he went on, letting 
the smile up to the surface. She gave in 


He smiled a little to 


at once, but tried hard not to show it. 
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“A MOCKING IMP WITHIN EACH EYE HATH JUDITH 
DEAR.” 


“This is such a very dusty corner,” 
she said. “Perhaps if I go another way 
I won’t get thingS in my eyes.” There 
was a hint of entreaty in her voice, but he 
hardened his heart. 

“Yes, that would be wiser,” he said. 
The little ray had become a whole heaven- 
ful of knowledge. She smiled stiffly. 

“T hope the redness will go before 
night. Harry’s coming to dinner,” she 
said, too casually. 

The door boy intervened. 

“Lady wants you on the wire, sir.” 

“Tf you will kindly wait a moment, I 
will give you something to bathe it with,” 
the doctor said coolly. “We can’t let 
Harry be disillusioned.” The wisdom of 
the serpent had entered into him. The 
upper hand was his now, and he went off 
exulting. 

She leaned against the desk and waited 
in frowning restlessness. Suddenly her 
nervous tattoo stopped short, and she 
stared frankly at the paper in front of - 
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her. This is what any one standing where 
she was would have seen: 
A mocking imp within 
each eye 
Hath Judith dear. 
so as I 
fear—clear 


Oh, Judith hath 2 mocking 
imps 
Behind her eyes 
glimpse 
surprise 
Oh, Judith’s eyes 


When Dr. Starr re- % 
turned, Judith’s eyes were | , 


fixed demurely on the view 
from the window. 

“Give me a very nice 
lotion, please, Herr Doc- 
tor,” she said, smiling at 
him; “something that will 
make my eyes a bluer blue. 
They’re too gray.” 

Starr had a dismayed 
recognition that she had 
slipped away from him in 
that unwise interval. She 
had by some subtle move 
seized back that intangible 
advantage, the upper hand. 
He felt the desperate ne- 
cessity of getting it back, 
but the new illumination had vanished, 
leaving him in stupid darkness. 

“They’re quite blue enough for safety,” 
was all he could muster, and he knew that 
this was poor. 

“Oh, they’re blue enough for ordinary 
occasions; but tonight I must be un- 
necessarily beautiful,” she said in a happy 
little voice that completed his undoing. 

“Good by. Thank you a thousand 
times, Dr. Starr,” she said with a flippant 
little handshake in mid air. “I shall 
expect you to come soon and see if you 
can’t find something else in my eyes.” 
And she went away with a maddening 
little laugh. 

Starr dropped down at his desk and, 
seeing a scribbled paper there, started to 
tear it viciously across. A few lines in 
another writing checked his hand. Beneath 
his staggering scrawls was written clearly: 





- He found the mote in Judith’s eye 
And eased the sting; 
He saw the mocking imps that lie 
Within its ring; 
But something else he quite passed by— 
The stupid thing! 
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“NOTHING MAKES ME SO FURIOUS 





Starr gasped, then flung back his head 
and laughed gloriously. Then he sprang 
to his feet. But the front door had 
already slammed. 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


“THE GIRL WITH VIOLETS.” 


HE was a modest little lion, gentle in 
voice, shy in manner. There was a defi- 
nite, artistic nicety about his clothes, 
and the ends of his mustache were so ex- 
quisitely pointed you suspected he used 
them for paint brushes. 

Elise, whose sacred glove, worn when 
shaking hands with Hobson, was now 
hung up with 
red, white, and 
blue ribbon, 
was _ perfectly 
radiant with 
reflected glory 
as she walked 
beside this ar- 
tist celebrity. 
Her one gnaw- 
ing regret was 
that he had in- 
vited her in 
the morning, 
when the art 
i gallery was 
exasperatingly 
deserted. 

Maurice Gris- 
well, on the 
_ other hand, 
‘was blissfully 
| js \ satisfied. It 
i ‘ was all turn- 
“ ing out as he 
had fondly 
planned —the 
quiet moment 
when they could go into the green room 
alone, and stand together before “The 
Girl with Violets.” And then suddenly 
she would look up, and they would 
recognize each other—the living girl 
beside him, and the no less real girl 
of his idolized picture. And _ then- 

then he would tell Elise everything; tell 
her of those dull, dark days when his 
sensitive nature was stifled and deadened 
by the stern, ugly poverty of his boyhood; 
of the saving grace of the spring violets 
behind the log cabin, with their sweet 
voices whispering patience and hope to 
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AS SUCH A TITLE.” 
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his listening ear as he lay among them, 
seeing visions and dreaming dreams; 
would tenderly show her how, in the 
depth of his soul, gradually had been 
woven together the aspirations of the 
long ago and his realized ideal of the 
present—how forever and ay she would 
be the girl with violets to him! 

His heart was beating it all out tumul- 
tuously, but his voice was very quiet and 
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is so utterly senseless. Any one could 
see for himself that it was a girl, and— 
well, perhaps it is just as well to label the 
violets; they are so streaky. Oh, I like 
twenty three so much! Isn’t it a gem? 


There’s a story in that! What is the mat- 
ter? Have yon a headache?” 

Maurice Griswell slowly took his hand 
down from his eyes. 
head,” he said very gently. 


“TIt—it isn’t my 
“I—I find 





SHE BABBLED TRIVIALITIES FOR ONE WHOLE, BRUTAL HOUR. 


commonplace as he turned to her and 
said, “Let us go into this little room 
first.” 

He thought they would never come to 
it, though he so well knew how near the 
door it hung. 

“Twenty two,” said Elise, and his very 
life seemed to pause. But she had only 
given a hasty glance at the number, look- 
ing down at the catalogue before she had 
really seen the picture itself. 

“Twenty two—‘ The Girl with Violets.’ 
The artist’s name is not given, so he can’t 
be much,” laughed Elise. Then, pointing, 
she continued petulantly, looking indif- 
ferently at the portrait: “‘ Nothing makes 
me so furious as such a title as that. It 





the light is not what I expected this morn- 
ing, and— the disappointment is very 
great. Let us go into the main hall, if 
you don’t object.” 

And amused at the sudden whim of 
genius, she gaily acquiesced, and serenely 
babbled trivialities for one whole, brutal 
hour. 

* * * * 

“Tt seems so funny to come here twice 
the same day,” smiled Elise, as she and 
Archie Peyton entered the art gallery to- 
gether. “This morning, when I was with 
Maurice Griswell——” she paused for em- 
phasis, but Peyton, who, unfortunately, 
didn’t know he was to be impressed, inter- 
rupted ruthlessly: “Let’s go in here 
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first,” and he steered toward the green 
room on the right. 

“ve got a picturé in here that I want 
to show you. I look on it as my very 
own, because I discovered it.” 








“Why, it is 
number twenty 
two—‘ The Girl 
with Violets,’” 
cried Elise, 
laughing. 

“Tt is—you!” 
he said raptur- 
ously. RR 
"a Teen a 
surely joking. 
I don’t think it 
looks a bit like 
me.” 
“Not at a 
glance, perhaps, not as you are at any 
one moment; but it is the way I my- 
self would have painted the dear face 
that has been with me all through my 
college years, and that has made a man 
of me, Elise.” 

“But I—I don’t think the violets are 
very natural, anyhow— Archie,” she 
faltered, casting down her beautiful 
eyes. 

“They are dream violets too, dear,” he 
said softly. “They aren’t just ordinary 
flowers; they stand for all that’s fine and 
sweet and—exalted. You go together 
because—oh, Elise, won’t you be my girl 
with violets always?” 

“Hush!” she whispered back, turning 
her beaming face from him, “ there’s some 
one in the doorway.” 








“THEY ARE DREAM VIOLETS TOO, DEAR.” 
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“Confound him! It’s that bore, Mau 
rice Griswell. What business has he to 
be hanging around here?” 

Katherine S. Brown. 


FOR AULD LANG. SYNE. 

THE woman in gray, crowded into 
acorner of the great drawingroom, 
gazed at the gay company of smartly 
attired individuals that barred her 
way to the door, and sighed dismally. 
She was hot and tired and bored. 
She loathed a crowd—she detested 
these inane teas which nobody liked 
and everybody came to. She had 
met all the bores of her acquaint- 
ance, and none of her friends, and 
she was fretted and annoyed by the 
miserable little contre- 
temps she had just taken 

part in. 
It seemed a queer 


Wakes thing that, out of the en- 
4 rete A. tire throng about them, 
© el ae her hostess should have 
ge SY 2 selected the one woman 
SOF Uo, in the world she detest- 


ed, to present to her. 
ae i The sudden flush that 
a : had burned her cheek 
“: when she and Martha 

had been so suddenly 


RS brought face to face, 


seemed to sting there 
feos, sg till, A murmured word 
of acknowledgment to 
her hostess, a haughty 
lifting of the head and 
lowering of the eyes, and a little step 
into the crowd, and they were parted. 
Now all there was to do was to forget it 
and think of something pleasant. She 
was annoyed at herself for finding this a 
difficult thing to do. 

It had been three long years since she 
and Martha had been brought in such close 
contact—two persons may go daily to the 
same places and move in the same society, 
and yet, if they desire,. avoid each other 
as easily as though a sea rolled between 
them. 

Martha was changed. Even in that 
brief glance this afternoon she had 
noticed how much older and worn she had 
grown. She recalled now the fact that 
she had heard in some indirect way that 
her youngest child was sickly and had 

















something wrong with its spine. Well, 
it was not her place to be sorry for 
Martha. There were plenty of people in 
the world she liked whom she could be 
sorry for if she pleased. 

In her earnest endeavor to dismiss the 
subject from her mind, she forced herself 
to nod brightly to her many acquaintances 
in the room and listen to the conversa- 
tion floating about her. The two women 
near her were discussing their hostess and 
entertainment with the charming courtesy 
of the day which permits one to take his 
friend’s bread in one hand and throw mud 
at him with the other. 

“Tt’s a wonder to me,” said one, “how 
on earth she gets all these people here, 
and how she pays for it when she does. 
Of course it’s no mystery where her hus- 
band gets his money—wins it, I should 
say—but I imagine that little enough of it 
comes in this direction. Why, Mrs. Mat- 
thewson was telling me only the other day 
that her florist had gotten out a judgment 
against them, and she goes rushing from 
one shop to another looking for credit.” 

“And then, the way she gets pro- 
fessional people to these affairs of hers,” 
said the other. “Promises to pay them 
and never does, I suppose. I understand 
that Russian protégée of Marlini’s is to 
play this afternoon. That’s why all the 
people are waiting. It can’t be for the 
refreshments, Heaven knows! The food 
one gets here would disgrace a foundlings’ 
home r 

The other interrupted her. “There’s 
the girl now,” she said. “Looks as though 
she had en a shroud, doesn’t she?” 

Mrs. Vernon’s eyes followed theirs. She 
saw the people about the piano make way 
for a tall, slender girl in white, with 
curiously dressed golden hair and the 





gentle eye of the artist that sees every- 


thing and nothing. 

Mrs. Vernon settled herself in her 
corner with a sigh. After this little di- 
version she would make her way out and 
raise her depressed spirits by a brisk ride 
in the park. In the mean’ time, why, this 
music was charming, exquisite, well worth 
waiting for—even the foolish gossips at 
her side were silenced. 

The music was strange to her. She 
wondered what it could be, and, inci- 
dentally, how many of the people about 
her appreciated it. How Martha used to 
rave about the gilded idiots who profaned 
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music by going to an opera to be seen 
and not to hear! How she used Mrs. 
Vernon drew her breath sharper. Why 
should the thought of that woman haunt 
her this afternoon with such strange in- 
sistence? What right had her mind to 








A TALL, SLENDER GIRL IN WHITE, 


hold her more than the cook she dis- 
charged a twelvemonth ago? Well, if 
one must think about her, better make 
the best of it and think it all out and be 
done, as one has a good, steady cry and 
then dries her eyes and feels better; and 
this was good music to think to, even im- 
personal, with a wee minor chord deep 
down in its sweetness. 

It was not her fault that Martha and 
she had quarreled. Hers was always the 
softer disposition of the two. It was 
Martha who flared and burned and re- 
sented so bitterly the slight word that 
less sensitive ears would be deaf to. And 
what an independent creature she was! 
Why, in their school days, when Martha 
was a wee mite, head and shoulders below 
herself, she was always the protector, 
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always the one to go before and fight the 
battles for two. 

How gently the music flowed along! 
Why, thinking of her now as she had been 
then was like thinking of some little 
friend who had died when she was a child. 


“MARTHA DEAR, I AM SORRY; I HAVE BEEN 
SORRY EVER SINCE.” 


That woman standing near the piano had 
nothing to do with the little comrade 
whom she had known and loved. Such 
friends as they two had been! She saw 
them sitting at the same desk in the 
little green school house, sharing the 
same lunch basket. She saw them playing 
in the old barn; she remembered the 
funny little confidences they exchanged 
that seemed so important then. Why, 
they had been like very sisters. 
Then Martha and she had gone to their 
first ball together. The fun they two 
had had—not she and that woman by the 
piano, but tne dear, merry young girl who 
had shared her flirtations and frolics. Oh, 
the jolly, dear, innocent old days, with 
their dances and philanderings! Why, it 
was Martha who had introduced her to 


her husband. (How many years since she 
had thought of that!) It was Martha who 
had dressed her for her wedding. It was 
Martha who had cried and laughed and 
choked when she went away. Who could 
have prophesied the gulf that separated 
them now? 

And, after all, what had caused it? If 
she had only refused to listen when the 
gossip was brought to her! If she had 
not lent an ear to the scandalmongers and 
believed and retorted! And then the grow- 
ing coldness, the quarrel, the dislike— 

No, how could one lie even to oneself, 
with that music in his ears? She had 
never disliked Martha, though she had 
said and forced herself to believe it all 
these years. Oh, her curse and the curse 
of all honest men and women on those 
vultures of mankind, the scandalmongers, 
and another on the poor fools that believe 
them! She had never had another friend 
that was worth the name. She and Martha 
had lived so close in that dear woman in- 
timacy that no man can understand, that 
there was no room for a third. No; she 
had never disliked her; she had done 
worse—she had missed her. What was 
the brief anger compared to these years 
of loneliness? Oh, the pathos of the music, 
the exquisite sympathy of the minor 
chords! Why, Martha had helped her 
with the first wee clothes for the baby; 
she was the first to lay the tiny soft 
bundle in her arms, and it was Martha 
who had folded the cold little hands and 
filled them with roses. Oh, a man means 
well, but he forgets and there are so 
many things in the world for him, and a 
woman’s tears bore him after a little. If 
she could only talk to Martha about the 
baby! She would know; she would under- 
stand; she would cry with her. Oh, to be 
able to stand by her side now, to go 
through the crowd and claim her before 
them all! The little child, the girl, the 
woman, she had loved, were embodied in 
that woman by the piano, whose eyes 
were on her now. Could a malicious 
word part her from all three? 

The music ended in a grand, triumphant 
chord that drowned for a moment the 
hum of conversation in the ‘room. The 
young pianist rose.amid the conventional 
burst of applause and was gathered in the 
midst of a flattering circle, but Mrs. 
Vernon passed her without a glance. 
\fterward she thought of her as a young 
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St. Cecilia crowned with her heavenly 
roses; now she thought of her not at all. 
Her eyes were on the little woman who 
stood apart from the rest and who made 
a faltering step toward her as she came. 

Anne Vernon’s face was pale; there 
were great tears in her eyes, but she 
forced herself to speak clearly. 

“Martha dear, I am sorry,” she said; 
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The old Dutch clock on the mantel- 
piece struck the hour of eleven. Softly 
the sound died away into the night, and 
there was silence again. No need was 
there for conversation. Each knew the 
thought of the others, for were they not 
his own? 

The curiously carved hands of the old 
timepiece had gone almost half way on 


“ FELLOWS, I THANK YOU FOR YOUR WELCOME.” 


“T have been sorry ever since. Will you 
forgive me? May I come and see you 
soon, Martha?” 

The other woman fought with the sob 
in her throat. Her dark eyes smiled 
through her tears; she laid both her hands 
in Anne Vernon’s trembling ones. 

“ We—we have so much to talk about,” 
she said. “Won’t you let me go with you 
now, Nancy?” 

Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 


BEFORE COMMENCEMENT. 


IT was a night in May, about a month 
before commencement. In Jack Lawton’s 
room three seniors (including the host) 
were stretched around ungracefully but 
comfortably. A table stood in the center 
of the room, and on it were a few 
glasses, a bottle of cognac, and a jar of 
tobacco. 


their midnight round, and had just given 
that peculiar click which is a warning 
that the bell is about to strike, when the 
door opened, and there entered the room 
a well built fellow, tall, with a sharp, 
clean shaven face, and a high intellectual 
forehead from which flowed back a dis- 
heveled mass of light brown hair. 

The silence was broken by his entrance. 
It was a saying around college that Tom 
Eaton was equally welcome in a party of 
rich men or poor, of earnest students 
or sociable loafers, at any time of day or 
night. 

“Glad to see you, Tom,” cried one of 
the fellows, as the door closed. 

“ Just in time, Tom. You always are,” 
added Lawton. “We were getting blue 
thinking of the old days, which are almost 
over. Give us a sample of your valedic- 
tory to brace us up. Tell us of the bright 
fields that lie before us, and the success 
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that awaits each one of us; the fame, the 
happiness——” 

* And all that sort of rot, you know,” 
Eaton broke in abruptly to the tune of a 
popular song. He moved unsteadily to 
the table, filled a glass with brandy, and 
turned to his class mates. 

“Fellows,” he said, in a thick voice 
which led his friends to look up quickly, 
for no one had ever seen Eaton drunk, 
“T thank you for your welcome, which 
was cordial, and your cordial, which is 
welcome.” Then he drained the glass and 
filled it again. 

“ And now,” he said, steadying himself 
with a hand on the mantelshelf, “with 
your kind permission I will propose a 
toast.” 

He pushed the bottle towards Lawton, 
who filled three glasses wonderingly. 

“Have you ever considered,” Eaton be- 
gan very deliberately, “what _ selfish 
brutes we fellows are? Here you three 
men have been thinking of your college 
days, the trials and the pleasures, the 
failures and the successes, which you have 
experienced together. You have been 


thinking of yourselves and of your class 


mates, and possibly of your professors. 
3ut that is all. At class dinner and re- 
unions whom do we toast? Men, always 
men. The captains of our teams and 
crews, our professors, ourselves. If there 
is a toast ‘To the ladies,’ it is likely to 
be a series of jokes we should not care to 
have our sisters hear. But when we come 
to think of it, what is the greatest in- 
fluence for good during our college 
years?” 

Katon paused a moment and brushed 
back his hair, which had fallen over his 
forehead. The other men rested their 
glasses on the table. They had held them 
raised all the while, for there was a 
strange intensity in-the voice of their 
favorite class mate that kept them spell 
bound. There was an eloquence in tone 
rather than in words, such as none of 
them had ever heard before; and they re- 
membered that in Tom’s veins ran the 
blood of Dick Sheridan, who, men said, 
spoke best when drunk. 

“What leads us,” Eaton went on, “to 
work for a decent record, and try for 
honors now and then? Ambition is all 
right in its way, but unless you have 
some one besides yourself to be ambitious 
for, it’s a pretty unsatisfactory incentive. 
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Jack here knew very well, and everybody 
in the class did also, that he could take 
honors in English last year if he cared to. 
And though he knew it and we knew it, 
yet he tried. I’m not trying to find out, 
old man” (for Lawton had flushed crim- 
son), “whether it was your mother or 
any one else; but the fact remains, it was 
a woman. You fellows remember little 
Harriman the night of the junior ball? 
He had gone down to supper with a stag, 
and was taking much more punch than 
was good for him. I spoke to him, and 
some of the other fellows did, but we 
couldn’t get him to stop drinking. Sud- 
denly he turned red and then white and 
then red again. ‘Boys,’ he said, straighten- 
ing himself, ‘I think I’ve had enough.’ I 
turned around, and there in the doorway 
was a young girl with no claim to good 
looks, but a certain refinement that at- 
tracted you. Little Harriman was a bit 
unsteady, so I walked up with him and 
he introduced me. I cut a couple of 
dances in the attempt to find out any re- 
markable qualities in the girl who had 
saved a class mate from disgracing him- 
self; but I could find none. 

“Fellows,” Eaton continued more 
slowly, “it all comes to the same thing. 
The best work of almost every one of us 
during the four years of lis college life 
is done for some woman. Our highest 
resolves are taken for her; our bravest 
sacrifices are made with her in mind. To 
our best work she is the incentive; the 
cause of our best successes; and of our 
greatest happiness the source.” 

Again Eaton paused, and the fellows, 
thinking he had finished, raised their 
glasses to drink the toast. To their as- 
tonishment he held up his hand for 
silence, and, in a changed voice in which 
bitterness was the predominating quality, 
went on with his speech. 

“Wait.” he said, “the toast is not yet 
ended. You have seen only one side of 
the picture. There is another—there is 
always another. The woman my words 
may have suggested to your minds was 
the good woman, the faithful, the pure, 
and the true; the one to appreciate our 
sacrifices, to value our endeavors, and to 
reward our successes. But why drink to 
the one out of a hundred? What of the 
other ninety nine? Shall we forget them 
in our toast? Our honest love they look 
upon merely as food-for their vanity; our 
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best efforts is for them the natural sacri- 
fice on the altar of their charms; our 
toil meets with no reward from them; 
false and taithless, they lead us through 
the best years of our life striving for the 
unattainable, in that we strive for love 
from these with whom love is a mockery; 
to reap at last the bitterest crop from the 
seed of experience—loss of faith in man 
and God.” 

Eaton swayed forward and grasped the 
table to prevent himself from falling. Not 
one of the men moved, not one spoke 
a word, but the faces of all 
three were white and drawn. 

Eaton continued: 

“T am almost finished. Let 
us not think of the one, but 
of the ninety nine; not of the 
exception, but of the rule. 
Let this, then, be our toast: 
Here’s to the beautiful and 
the cruel, the accomplished 
and the false, the cause 
of all that is worst in 
man. Here’s to woman 

damn her!” 

But before Eaton 
could drink the toast 
Lawton had _ sprung 
across the table and 
struck the glass from 
his hand. It flew across 
the room, and shivered 
into atoms against the 
bookcase. The brandy 
trickled down sullenly on the dark blue 
levant binding of an old copy of the 
Rubaiyat. 

“You coward!” said Lawton. 

The two men looked each other 
straight in the eyes, then Eaton raised his 
hand to strike. Wainwright stepped in 
between them. “Commencement day is 
near at hand,” he said, “and we are four 
seniors spending one of our last college 
evenings together.” 

Lawton flushed crimson and said noth- 
ing; but Eaton covered his face with 
his hands and wept. Lawton was the 
first to break the strained silence that 
followed. 

“None of the fellows must ever hear 
of this,” he said. “I will take Tom 
home.” 

Then he turned to Eaton. 

“God knows, Tom, I didn’t mean the 
word, and I know you didn’t mean all 
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that you said. You are not well. Let 
me take you home, old man.” 

Gently he placed his hand on Eaton's 
shoulder and led him out of the room. 
Neither spoke till they had reached the 
street. 

“T suppose,” began Eaton very slowly, 
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“TI owe you an apology for having be- 
haved like such a cad in your rooms.” 

“You were not well, Tom. Let’s talk 
of something else.” 

“For having behaved like a coward,” 
Eaton went on. 

“For heaven’s sake drop the word! I 
did not mean it. We both were excited.” 

There was silence for a few moments, 
and then Eaton again spoke: 

“T suppose you are waiting for me to 
explain my conduct. It certainly is your 
due.” 

Lawton stopped short. 

“See here,” he said. “If you are going 
to talk that way, there’s no use in my go- 
ing any further. If you wish to explain 
your conduct because ‘it’s my due,’ I 
should rather not hear you. But, old fel- 
low” (and Lawton’s voice softened), “if 
as a friend to a friend you wish to tell 
me what’s troubling you, go on.” 
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“ As a friend to a friend, then,” Eaton 
said. “The girl I love has proved faith- 
less, and it has made me very bitter—so 
bitter that I spoke words tonight which I 
knew to be untrue. The true women out- 
number the false; the influence for good 
wielded by women is greater than their 
influence for evil. I think so even now. 
But she made me very bitter. There is no 
need to mention names. You have met 
her, I think. Or, at any rate, she knows 
who you are.” 

“A girl living in New York?” Lawten 
interrupted. 

“Yes, though not just now. She left 
town today to spend a week with her 
sister in Virginia. Yesterday I went to 
her and asked her to be my wife. She 
has known of my love for a long time. 
Since three years we had been very in- 
timate, and I thought she cared for me. I 
believe she did, but she cared more for 
wealth. 

“She told me that she was very sorry 
to hurt me, that she cared for me greatly 

even more, she said, than she cared for 
the wealthy young fellow to whom she 
had become engaged the evening before. 
But life with him, she continued, prom- 
ised more satisfaction than life with me. 

“T do not know his name. I did not 
ask it. I left without a word. But if 
ever I meet him and wish for re- 
venge-——” 

The two men were just passing a lamp 
post and by chance Eaton looked up and 
saw Lawton’s face. 

“My God!” he cried. “Jack, you don’t 
mean that it’s you who———” 

Lawton’s face was ashy gray. He tried 
to speak, but the words would not come. 
Then, like a man who has been shot from 
the back, he staggered, his hands shook 
forward wildly, and he fell at full length, 
striking the lamp post with his forehead. 
The blood trickled over the curbstone 
into the street. 

From a dancing hall hard by came the 
sound of women singing. 


George S. Hellman. 


THE SHADOW OF BATTLE. 
BETWEEN the waters of the Atlantic 
and those of the Cape Fear River, below 
Wilmington, Federal Point interposes a 
scarcely effective barrier; and at times, 
when the storm rages, parts of it are 
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submerged by the waves. At a point a 
mile above the southern extremity of this 
peninsula an unbroken ridge stretches 
across it from river to sea, and to the 
southward the ground is dotted with 
scattered heaps of sand, rounded and 
beaten down until they look like natural 
hillocks, although they are, in fact, the 
work of man. Out in front is nothing but 
a level waste, where, when the wind blows 
and the sands move before it, sun 
bleached bones gleam white in the yellow 
drift. 

The sand heaps are parts of a ruined 
fort, the ridge was its land face, and the 
bones are the last vestiges of men who 
once charged desperately across these 
sands to storm the work which then 
stood, proudly defiant, upon the now 
desolate scene. 

On October 5, 1892, in the forenoon, 
a steamboat left Wilmington and pro- 
ceeded down the river to a point opposite 
the upper end of the old fort. Here the 
engines were stopped and a small boat 
was brought alongside to take off the 
three passengers who wished to go 
ashore. 

The first to step into the boat was a 
man of powerful frame, straight and tall. 
He was, perhaps, sixty five years of age, 
but his strong body held a spirit still ag- 
gressive and full of restless energy. This 
was General Creighton, who, twenty seven 
years before, had led a successful assault 
upon the fort. 

After him came Colonel Austin, who, 
as commander of the defensive forces, 
had vainly tried to check the onslaught 
of Creighton’s men. He was slender and 
gray haired, soft and suave of speech; 
but those who had known him in his fight- 
ing days said he was ferocious as a tiger, 
implacable and unyielding. In stepping 
into the boat he limped slightly—the 
effect of a wound he had received in the 
battle. 

The general and the colonel had come 
to visit the scene of their conflict to 
settle some disputed points as to the 
military tactics by which the fort had 
been captured. 

The third person to enter the boat was 
Dunphy, a reporter, who had come with 
the two old soldiers to write up the 
events of the trip for his paper. 

“Ah, general, how things change!” 
said Colonel Austin. “When you came 
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here last you had an army at your back, 
and you came to kill and destroy. I told 
my men a dozen times that day to take 
you for a target, and I wonder that you 
escaped.” 

“Yes, all is indeed changed,” answered 
the general, placing his hand affection- 
ately upon the colonel’s shoulder. “It is 
a wonderful evidence of the goodness 
that lies deep down in every heart that 
we, who once were enemies, are now the 
best of friends.” 

“And I sometimes feel, general, that 
our friendship is the more sympathetic 
because of our former strife, in which we 
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learned to know each other’s worth; and, 
after all, it was not a personal quarrel.” 

As they talked the boat touched the 
shore, and the men stepped out upon the 
sand, and stood silently looking about 
them until the steamer’s whistle sounded 
a signal to get under way. Then Dunphy 
spoke: 

“You know, gentlemen, the captain 
said he would stop for us this afternoon; 
our time is limited.” 

After consultation they decided to go 
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down to the southern point of the penin- 
sula, begin the examination there, and 
work back to the landing place. 

This was done, and three hours later 
they approached the ridge which had 
been the fort’s northern wall. 
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“That,” said Colonel Austin, 
pointing with his cane, “was 
the land face of the fort. It 
was twenty feet high and twenty 
five feet thick.” 

“And there is the left sa- 
lient, where my column struck 
the work,” said the general, 
clambering up the ruined parapet, fol- 
lowed by the others. “Here were the 
third and fourth traverses, where we had 
the hottest hand to hand fighting of the 
day. Your men couldn’t stop us.” 

The colonel frowned, and Dunphy, 
seeing he was annoyed, asked, 

“How many men had you that day, 
general?” 

“Only five hundred in the first line,” 
was the answer. 

“More than that—more than that,” 
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said Colonel Austin, half to himself; and 
then, looking at the general and speaking 
with emphasis, “You had more than that, 
Creighton.” 

Again Dunphy interposed, saying, “How 
far is it down to that old mound battery, 
colonel?” 

“About half a mile. By the way, I 
think there is an old Napoleon gun half 
buried in the sand over there near 
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the sea face. A picture of it would 
make an excellent illustration for your 
article.” 

Dunphy scrambled down the parapet 
and walked away. Scarcely was he gone 
when Colonel Austin turned to General 
Creighton, looked him straight in the eye, 
and said, 

“You had more than five hundred men.” 

“You are wrong,” answered the general, 
with equal directness. “Our tactics en- 
abled us to gain a footing in your works 
with that number.” 

“T don’t care what tactics you employed 
—we could have driven you back.” 

“The fact that you did not drive us 
back should be conclusive on that point,” 
replied the general, with increasing as- 
perity. 

“But you had more than five hundred 
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men,” snapped the colonel, a flame of 
anger beginning to burn in his eyes. It 
was met by an answering blaze in the 
eyes of the general; but with a manifest 
effort the old Federal soldier controlled 
himself. 

“Come, colonel, let us keep cool,” said 
the general. “You stay here, and I will 
show you how we did it. The night before 
the battle my men had constructed a 


series of earthworks, the last being near 
the fort. When we were ready for the 
advance we rushed from one of these 
protecting lines to the next, and when 
we got under the plane of fire made the 
final rush and swarmed up the parapet. 
You couldn’t stop us.” 

As the general made this explanation 
his excitement visibly increased, and there 
was a brisk eagerness in his manner as he 
climbed down and started away. 

He went northward five hundred yards, 
turned, and faced the fort; then, lying 
down upon the sand, he waited for a time, 
got up, ran forward several hundred feet, 
and fell again upon the ground. This 
maneuver he repeated three times; and 
then, rising up quickly with a large bone 
in his hands, he uttered a great shout 
and ran toward Colonel Austin, who stood 
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upon the ruined wall, wildly waving his 
cane. 

“Tf you come up here I'll kill you,” 
cried~ the colonel, unable to control his 
excitement. 

But the general was 
ground with great strides. 

“T warn you back,” shouted the colonel. 
“Tf you attack me I’ll kill you, so help me 
God !” 

“T whipped you once, and I can do it 


covering the 
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“We are a pair of old fools,” said the 
general. 

“The shadow of battle is hard to dis- 
pel,” answered the colonel, “and we have 
passed under it.” 

When they reached the shore the tide 
was out, and even the small boat could 
not land. 

“We must wade for it,” said the gen- 
eral, taking off his shoes. 

“That may do for you,” replied the 
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again,” replied the general, never stop- 
ping his advance. 

He reached the bottom of the riage, 
and began to climb up. The colonel 
struck at him with his cane, but the blow 
fell short. The general, poising himself 
on the embankment, hurled the bone at 
the colonel’s head, but it missed the 
mark. He followed his missile, and in a 
moment the men were locked in a fierce 
embrace. 

Dunphy, seeing the struggle, ran up, 
and at length succeeded in getting the 
helligerents apart; and as the anger in 
their hearts died away, they stood facing 
each other, ashamed. 

At that moment there was a shrill 
whistle out in the river, and the sound of 
a bell ringing a signal to stop. The gen- 
eral and the colonel came closer together, 
and, moved by a common impulse, linked 
arms and walked towards the beach. 


colonel, “but I must be careful, for with 
this old wound exposure means rheu- 
matism.” 

“We can easily fix that. Here, get on 
my back and let me carry you. And you, 
Dunphy, shall see a spectacle unmatched 
in the annals of war. Think of the head 
lines you can use: ‘The Conqueror Hum- 
bled. Bows His Neck to His Defeated 
Antagonist, and Like a Beast of Burden 
Bears Him from the Scene of the Fierce 
Conflict.’ ” 

Dunphy made an entry in his note- 
book, and Colonel Austin, mounting the 
general’s back; was borne in triumph to 
the boat. 

A few minutes later a bell sounded a 
signal to go ahead, there was a puff of 
steam and a churning of paddles against 
the water, as the steamer moved up the 
river on her way to Wilmington. 

George Custer Sutton. 

















THERE is a rose in a book we have kept 
for us, 
Dropped with a laugh from the top of 
the stair— 
Nobody knew it, so nobody wept for 
us— 
Somebody’s rose worn in Somebody’s 


hair ! 
Bi 


Though we may whiten tonight as we 
think of it, 
Feverish folly and hope and despair, 
Dead is the past and the rose is a link 
of it— 
Somebody’s rose worn in Somebody's 


hair. 


Ill. 


Little winged mockeries hide in the leaves of it, 
Kisses and vows of a love debonair ; 
Nobody knows it, so nobody grieves of it— 


Somebody’s rose worn in Somebody’s hair. 


IV. 
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Shall we then open the book, and, beholding it, 


Tremble again, of her presence aware, 


Kuowing the passion and sorrow enfolding it— 


Somebody’s rose worn in Somebody’s hair? 


Helen Noé. 























HOW PEOPLE GET KILLED ON THE RAILROADS. 


BY H. G. PROUT, Editor of “The Railroad Gazette.” 


WHY SIX THOUSAND PEOPLE ARE KILLED ON AMERICAN RAILWAYS IN A YEAR, AND SIX TIMES 
AS MANY MORE ARE INJURED; AND WHY, IN SPITE OF THESE APPALLING FIGURES, 
RAILROAD TRAVEL IS MARVELOUSLY SAFE AND IS BECOMING SAFER. 


Eom. latest general official statistics of 

casualties on the railroads of the 
United States are those of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1897. These are presum- 
ably the most complete and accurate sta- 
tistics of the kind that are collected. 
They are gathered by a bureau of the 
United States Government and without 
prejudice, and with authority to open rec- 
ords and sources of information. For 
these reasons they ought to be the fullest 
and most reliable statistics, and better 
for our present purposes than those col- 
lected by private enterprise. 

The commission reports that in the offi- 


cial year 1897, 6,487 persons were killed 
and 36,731 persons were injured on the 


railroads of the United States. These are 
appalling figures. Compared with them 
the casualties in our little war with Spain 
are insignificant. Statisticians do not 
agree precisely as to the number killed 
and wounded in the Gettysburg campaign; 
that is, in the three days’ battle and in 
the skirmishing before and after. But I 
shall take the figures of the Count of 
Paris as those of a careful investi- 
gator and an unprejudiced man. He 
puts the total killed in both armies as 
5,499 and the total wounded as 26,308. 
Thus in one year’s working of the rail- 
roads of the United States we killed 1,000 
more persons and wounded 10,000 more 
(using round numbers) than were killed 
and wounded in the greatest action of 
the Civil War—the action on which the 
fate of the nation turned. Bringing 
the figures together in this way, the 
working of the railroads seems a bloody 
pursuit. 

But such a comparison is more pictur- 
esque than rational. We are comparing 
things that are not to becompared. The 
numbers of persons involved are im- 
mensely different. In 1897 there were 
823,476 men employed on the railroads of 
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the United States, and 489,445,198 per- 
sons were carried by them as passengers. 
Beyond these, a further great number of 
people exposed themselves to railroad ac- 
cidents who were neither passengers nor 
employees, as we shall see presently. Be- 
side such numbers the men engaged at 
Gettysburg were an insignificant band. 

But further, more than half of those 
killed on the railroads were trespassers, 
who had no business to be where they 
were and who had nothing to do in any 
way with the working of the railroads; 
and this suggests the need of analysis of 
the figures, that we may know the dan- 
gers to which we are exposed as travelers, 
and the necessary dangers of railroading 
as a means of getting a living. 

Looking further, we discover that out 
of the 6,487 persons killed only 222 were 
passengers, or 34 per cent. Out of the 
36,731 injured only 2,795 were passen- 
gers, or 73 per cent. Still further, only 
about 100 passengers were killed by col- 
lisions, derailments, and all accidents to 
moving trains; the others were killed at 
stations, at highway crossings, and from 
“other causes.” This last group is very 
unsatisfactory. It is about as large as 
the group of those killed in train acci- 
dents, and yet the statistics fail entirely 
to explain it. 

But let us take all the passengers 
killed, namely, 222, and divide the number 
into the total miles traveled. We dis- 
cover that 55 million miles were traveled 
for each passenger killed. Or let us put 
it in another way: the best limited trains 
from New York to Chicago make an aver- 
age speed of 40 miles an hour from ter- 
minus to terminus. If one should travel 
at that rate, night and day, year after 
year, with no stops, he would travel 157 
years before he got killed on a railroad, 
and he would travel more than twice as 
long as that before he got killed in a 
train accident. 
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So we find that railroad travel is pretty 
safe, notwithstanding the shocking figures 
with which we began. In fact, it is far 
safer than riding a bicycle or than riding 
or driving a horse, or indeed than any 
other mode of travel over the land, ex- 
cept walking. And if we could know the 
facts, we might discover that pedestrians 
meet with fatal accidents oftener than 
once in 55 million miles walked, or, in 
other words, that railroad ‘travel is safer 
even than walking. 

Let us turn now to the railroad em- 
ployees. Here we find that the killed 
were 1,693, or a little more than one 
quarter of all persons killed. The em- 
ployees killed in accidents to moving 
trains were possibly 300, or less than one 
fifth of all the employees killed. Here the 
greatest mortality is from other causes 
connected with theirwork. For instance, 
214 were reported killed in coupling and 
uncoupling cars; 408 fell from trains and 
engines; 42 were killed by overhead 
obstructions; 61 were killed at stations; 
and here again a great number, 596, were 
killed from “other causes” unexplained. 
We shall see shortly how the mortality 
from these various causes has diminished 
and why. 

Still another class of persons killed are 
“others than passengers and employees,” 
and, leaving out trespassers, these others 
killed were 603 in 1897. Much the great- 
est number of these were killed at high- 
way crossings, and of these persons very 
many perished through their own careless- 
ness, 

Finally, we come to the great and 
pathetic class of trespassers. Of these 
3,913 were killed, or more than 60 per 
cent of all the fatalities. Relatively, very 
few of these were killed in train accidents; 
afew more at highway crossings; about 
eight per cent at stations, and much the 
greatest number walking on tracks and 
about yards. To be sure, many of these 
people were tramps, and could well be 
spared, but many others were respectable 
and useful citizens, and innocent children 
who might have become useful citizens. 
This class of railroad mortality is one of 
the disgraceful facts of our civilization. 
Year after year more than ten people are 
killed every day on the railroads of the 
United States because they are where 
they have no business to be. These daily 
deaths are two or three times as many as 
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the deaths among our soldiers in the 
Philippines since the fighting began there, 
and they are all to no purpose. It is an 
absolute waste of human life. 

But this is a matter in which the rail- 
roads are practically helpless. The 
American citizen thinks that it is one of 
the privileges of a freeman to walk on 
railroad tracks, and one of the privileges 
of a freeman’s boy to play around railroad 
yards, and swing on the steps of moving 
cars, and steal a ride on the pilot of a 
switching engine. He even smiles good 
naturedly at the tramp who walks the 
tracks, and rides on the trucks under the 
cars, and invades the box cars, and fights 
and sometimes kills the train hands, and 
pilfers freight, and even wrecks trains 
and burns bridges to get square with the 
company which has sent him to the work- 
house. 

Obviously, any one, either citizen or 
tramp, who trespasses on a railroad, im- 
perils not only his own life, but the lives 
of other people, for his body may derail a 
train, and a malicious person may turn a 
switch or pull spikes or put ties on the 
track. All this being so, the man from 
Mars would assume that any one trespass- 
ing on the railroad right of way would 
risk prompt arrest and fine or imprison- 
ment. A few railroad companies try to 
be prompt and vigorous with disreputable 
or suspicious persons, but none of them 
tries to punish for trespass the respect- 
able citizen. They all go to more or less 
expense to maintain their private police 
force, and a few of them have established 
elaborate and costly police arrangements 
to try to diminish trespass. But public 
opinion would not stand the punishment of 
respectable citizens for trespassing on 
the railroad right of way, and it hardly 
tolerates the summary treatment of vaga- 
bonds and tramps. Counties and muni- 
cipalities generally try to dodge the 
expense of handling railroad trespassers, 
unless the case is very flagrant. They do 
not like to incur the cost of arrest, prose- 
cution, and punishment; and so they 
neglect to protect property invested in 
railroads from trespass, and to protect 
travelers by rail, and those who work on 
the railroads, from the various kinds of 
injury which malicious persons are con- 
stantly doing, which kinds of injury run 
all the way from beating watchmen and 
trainmen to wrecking passenger trains. 











So ten people a day, or more, are killed 
hecause we are a good natured and care- 
less people. 

We have now seen just what the 
casualties to persons amount to in rail- 


road working, and followed them into’ 


their various classes. It remains to look 
briefly at the records, and try to ascertain 
whether or not these casualties are 
diminishing or increasing, and at what 
rate, and to look up the causes of such 
changes as may be taking place. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
records do not go back very far. There 
are older private records, but for the 
reasons suggested at the outset it seems 
better to take the Interstate records, and 
particularly because in making compari- 
sons it is better to use figures collected 
from year to year by one system. If 
there are errors, they are likely to be of 
the same sort, and although the yearly 
statistics may not be precisely correct, 
they may at least be safely compared. 

Going back, then, in the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners’ records to the 
year 1889, we find that a passenger could 
travel 37 million miles before he got 
killed. In 1896 he traveled 72 million 
miles, or almost twice as far; and in 1897 
he traveled 55 million miles, or 483 per 
cent further than in 1889. It is quite 
impossible to say why 1897 should have a 
worse record than 1896. There were a 
few bad train accidents in each of those 
years, but the worst accidents were not 
serious enough to affect the record 
greatly. Doubtless it is fair to compare 
the average of the two years with 1889 
and say that the security of passenger 
travel increased 80 per cent in seven or 
eight years. This was a wonderful gain, 
and let us hope that it was real, and that 
it will be held. 

When we try to compare fatalities 
among employees it is impossible to use 
miles traveled as the basis, for there is 
no record of their travel, and in fact 
many of them scarcely travel at all. The 
best that we can do is to measure the 
amount of railroad business done by the 
miles run by trains, including both passen- 
ger and freight trains. On that basis we 
find that in 1889 there was one employee 
killed for every 335,000 train miles run, 
in 1896 one for every 437,000 miles; or 
we may say that the security of those who 
actually worked the railroads had increased 
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30 per cent in seven years. This, again, 
is quite a wonderful figure to discover, 
but there is no apparent reason why it 
should not be accepted as correct, within 
some small margin of error. 

There remains yet to be considered the 
great class of casualties over which the 
railroads can have little control, for the 
reasons pointed out above—the class of 
“others.” Here we find the mortality 
actually increasing. In 1889 there was 
one of these “others” killed for every 
228,000 train miles run; in 1896 this 
figure rose to one in 184,000 train miles; 
or the fatal accidents to others than 
passengers and employees increased 19 
per cent. It might be interesting, but it 
would be profitless, to speculate on the 
reasons for this; and we may now dismiss 
the “others” and consider briefly the 
causes for the greater safety to those who 
use the railroads legitimately. These 
causes fall naturally into two great 
classes: the apparatus and material used, 
and the discipline of the forces. 

The most valuable of all safety appli- 
ances is the air brake. This was in prac- 
tically universal use on passenger trains 
before the period which we are consider- 
ing, but it was used on only very few 
freight trains before 1889. Since then 
its use on freight trains has been much 
extended. This has helped to save lives 
of trainmen directly and of passengers 
indirectly; for the better control of 
freight trains saves many a collision 
between them and passenger trains. 

While in this period the air brake has 
not been radically changed, it has been 
improved in several ways. Further, the 
men are better skilled in its care and use. 
It is true that the better control of trains 
has (among other influences) led to run- 
ning them faster, and thus part of the 
additional security of better braking has 
been lost, but on the whole there has 
been a net gain. 

Next to being able to stop a train, it is 
important to get timely warning when to 
stop. In the agencies for giving this 
warning the last decade has seen great 
improvements. Block signals have been 
much extended, but there is still a great 
deal to do in this way. Probably less 
than 15 per cent of the track in the 
United States is worked under block sig- 
nals. This is only a guess, but it is 
probably over, rather than under, the 
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fact. Thus we are still behind Great 
Britain in this respect, for there prac- 
tically all the railroads are block signaled. 
The same thing is true of the interlocking 
of switches and signals. Absolutely the 
progress has been great; relatively to the 
vast mileage of our railroad system it has 
been little. 

A recent improvement of great impor- 
tance to the railroad hands, but which 
affects the passengers little, is the use of 
the automatic coupler for connecting 
freight cars. Ten years ago scarcely 5 
per cent of the freight cars of the United 
States had automatic couplers; now about 
77 per cent are so equipped. This alone 
has made a great difference in the mor- 
tality among the men, and when this 
change is complete, as it will be in another 
year or so, the saving of life and limb 
will be much more apparent, for now cars 
with the old and the new couplers must 
often come together, and then there is 
more danger than if both were fitted with 
the old, non automatic couplers. 

A recent change of great importance 
to passengers, has been made in the meth- 


ods of lighting and heating cars. A 
dozen years ago nearly all the passenger 
cars of the United States were lit with 
kerosene lamps and heated by stoves, or 
’ by water heaters, which were safer than 
stoves, but still involved a mass of burn- 


ing coals in the car. A wreck was al- 
most certain to take fire, and many lives 
were lost in that way. We have forgot- 
ten how dreadful railroad accidents were 
ten or a dozen years ago. A few people 
must still remember, however, the acci- 
dent at White River, Vermont, in 1887, 
when four derailed cars were entirely 
consumed by fire, and 32 bodies were 
taken out of the wreck, most of them 
burned past recognition, and 44 persons 
were injured, some of them so severely 
that they died later. This accident was 
only different in degree from many which 
took place in those years; but it gave a 
great impulse to the movement for safer 
heating, and now the “deadly car stove” 
is extinct except on some of the minor 
roads of the South and the West. Heating 
by steam from the locomotive has become 
standard. The mechanical difficulties of 
the change were serious, and so was the 
cost, but under the spur of legislation it 
was quickly made after it was seriously 
taken in hand. 
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Lighting by kerosene is not as danger- 
ous as heating by stoves, but it has dan- 
gers, and it is dirty and it pollutes the 
air of the car, but it is still common. 
Probably about 55 per cent of the cars 
running in passenger service are lit by 
compressed oil gas, and afew by electric- 
ity. The rest still have the lamps, be- 
cause kerosene lighting is cheaper than 
gas lighting, and much cheaper than 
lighting by electricity. The gas lighting, 
however, is not unreasonably costly. It 
is clean and brilliant and is gaining 
ground fast. Probably it will advance 
still faster in the future than it has in the 
past, for the points at which the com- 
pressed gas can be supplied are now well 
distributed over the country, and it is 
practicable for cars to take on supplies 
of gas in almost any quarter of the 
union. Electric lighting for cars is still 
a costly luxury, and its future is highly 
speculative. My personal judgment is 
that it will remain a luxury for many 
years to come, but no one can foretell 
the limit of the advance of the electric 
art. 

The vestibule for passenger cars is be- 
lieved by many to save some lives in 
diminishing the effects of collisions, and it 
has certainly saved a few passengers 
from being blown or thrown off the plat- 
forms; but it ranks rather as a luxury 
than as a safety appliance. 

A real means of safety lately intro- 
duced, but already in greater or less use 
on fifty or sixty roads, is the steel plat- 
form. This is a modification of the under- 
framing which prevents the crushing of 
the car in a collision. It is not yet 
enough used to have affected much the 
casualty record, but it has shown its effi- 
ciency in some severe accidents, and its 
influence will be seen more and more as 
time goes on and its use spreads. 

Better track and _ structures and 
stronger rolling stock have already had 
their effect, and so has the greater skill 
and care in selecting material; but back 
of all, and more important than all else, 
are the men. Undying vigilance is shown 
in selecting and training the working 
staff, and discipline and proficiency im- 
prove year by year. Probably there is no 
other body of men in the world so tem- 
perate as the men who are directly con- 
cerned in- the movement of trains—not 
only the enginemen and the train hands, 
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but the signal, yard, and station staff, 
and the faithful men who patrol the 
tracks. Drunkenness is the one offense 
which cannot be excused or overlooked. 
And finally we come to that strict and 
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ceaseless discipline which makes it in- 
stinctive and habitual with a man to do 
his duty, not only in emergencies, but in 
the thousand little things of the daily 
routine. 





PROVERBS FROM THE CHINESE. 


No matter what the tree, how tall or vast, 
lts leaf must flutter to the ground at last. 


The best and bravest man that you shall see 
Cannot escape earth’s sure mortality. 


One spark seems but a trifling thing to name, 
But it can cover all the hills with flame. 


Riches and fame are not enduring stakes, 
And rank is as the foam that water makes. 


A hundred griefs, although they so annoy, 
Are sometimes smothered by a single joy. 


By bearing grief on grief, the soul may rise 
Up to the towering pathway of the skies. 


All that your love bestows in charity, 
In hidden ways shall yet come back to thee. 


Joel Benton. 





AS SHE WAS BORN. 


BY ARTHUR McEWEN. 


THE LIFE STORY OF MARY ELLEN FOLEY, A CHILD OF “THE BLOCK” — A PLAIN TALE FROM 
THE EAST SIDE OF NEW YORK, WHOSE SCENES ARE THE GUTTER, THE TENEMENT, 
- AND THE FACTORY. 


A i world collapsed in ruin around 
Mary Ellen Foley. She was only 
ten, and when one is ten the world is 


brittle. There were no premonitions of 
the cosmic catastrophe. At one moment 
all was beatific, the next chaos came. In 
the cataclysm the sun went out and the 
soul of Mary Ellen was flung down into 
torment. 

It was all about a pie, which had 
descended from heaven; by human agency, 
it is true, but yet as unexpectedly, as 
miraculously, as if an angel had winged 
herself from off a valentine and done the 
business. 

The actual pie bestower wore no wings, 
was not even of the angelic sex. He was 
used to considering himself an ordinary 
young man. To Mary Ellen he was as far 
from being that as the kind of existence 
pictured on valentines is from the real 
life of The Block. In-the eyes ‘hat were 
raised to his he saw wonder ar.d awe, an 
abashed and excited delight. And those 


eloquent eyes tightened the constriction 
of his heart, which had been paining him 
during the whole hour that he had spent 
strolling about the East Side. 

Mere idleness and the suddenly recog- 
nized invitation of a “down at the heel” 
cross street had moved him to quit the 
strenuous, well fed civilization of Broad- 
way. Being a New Yorker, he was not un- 
familiar with the insignia of poverty—for 
the island is small, and industry and 
beggary necessarily cross the path of 
plenty—but he was not used to seeing 
penury and squalor massed. The tene- 
ments and the streets, the swarms of the 
condemned—wretches born to dullness, 
ignorance, dirt, and misery as he had 
been born to his better heritage—stabbed 
him to compassion, but sickened him with 
repulsion, too. He was about to hurry 
away from a spectacle of misfortune he 
could not relieve, from a cyclorama of 
degradation too deep, too vast, for 
amelioration by any power short of the 
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Providence which permitted it—he was 
shutting the gate of his mind for the ease 
of his heart, as it were, when his eyes fell 
on Mary Ellen. 

She sat on the curb in preference to 
playing in the street with the other 
children of The Block, all shrieking to- 
gether, ragged, unwashed, electrically 
active, and happy. To the riot of the 
street she preferred doing her quiet and 
absorbed best with pins to give to Rosy 
Maud Eve—born of an ash barrel and 
tossed from a scavenger’s cart by a kind 
Italian hand—some coherent resemblance 
to a doll. A child of the tenements as 
surely as that an African is black. There 
was no beauty in the flat face and snub 
nose and the loose mouth. She was un- 
clean with the chronic, unwitting un- 
cleanness of the slums; a low grade child, 
her ancestry written upon her, her tene- 
ment future prophesied by nature, which 
has no more pity than a vivisectionist and 
refuses to step in between cause and 
effect. 

There were better looking children all 
about, a few with the dark, melting eyes 
and olive skin of the Italian, graceful as 
kittens in their play, and screaming New 
York slang and curses from their cherub 
lips; others sturdier than these, and not 
lovely, but making with the possibilities 
of their sound bodies and balanced heads 
unconscious and tragical protest against 
the denial of opportunity which The Block 
imports. But so entirely suited to her 
environment was Mary Ellen, so com- 
pletely expressive of its past, its present, 
its material and spiritual penury, that he 
chose her on instinct. The pennies he 
dropped into her lap conveyed his apology 
to The Block for his helplessness. Also 
it pleased him, in turning away impotent 
from a baffling mass of human wretched- 
ness, to feel that he had the power to 
give momentary happiness to one atom of 
the hideous heap. He smiled down into 
the unbeautiful little visage that was up- 
turned in dazed questioning as the friendly 
“Here, sissy,” was said and the pennies 
fell. 

Mary Ellen was lost to his sight for- 
ever, as she fled, unthanking and breath- 
less, one hand pressing the doll to her 
breast, the other fisting the heaven sent 
coppers. He had made his contribution 
of alms and sympathy to poverty, and went 
his way, thanking God that he was not as 
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others were. Not to be born under sen- 
tence of life imprisonment to The Block 
is reason for gratitude. 

Mary Ellen returned to the curb from 
the baker’s, and with the pie on her knees 
indulged herself in the palpitations of an- 
ticipation. The pie was too marvelous a 
realization of torturing wishes to be 
devoured at once. This time there was 
no window between her and it. And the 
pride of opulence was to be gratified 
likewise. The Italian cherubs and the 
rest assembled before Mary Ellen, and en- 
vied her, and were conciliatory and defer- 
ential. She toyed with them. Her man- 
ner was consequential. She had risen to 
eminence, and her head was giddy. She 
exulted in the gloating eyes that centered 
upon the pie, and felt an insolent satis- 
faction in the sycophancy of those who 
had been her equals until fortune in a 
moment of caprice had raised her over 
them. 

Power, to be wholly enjoyed, must be 
exercised, and she began to choose favor- 
ites from among her court—or rather to 
raise hopes in some and with cold glances 
to chill others. Hatreds sprang into 
being, and quarrels, with pushings, com- 
menced. Mary Ellen affected to ignore 
these tributes to her puissance, and the 
spirit within her swam in luxury. Never 
before had she known what it was to soar 
above the herd and experience the glow 
which comes from consciousness of value. 
She floated upon a warm cloud of egotism 
—with the carnal delight of the pie itself 
in sure prospect. 

In one sweeping motion, without words, 
Billy did it. Out from the crowd he shot, 
and as he flashed past the pie went with 
him. 

To her feet sprang Mary Ellen, as if 
volts had raised her, and her distended 
eyes were scorched by a vanishing view 
of the robber. But ten cannot race 
with fourteen, nor contend therewith in 
battle, even were pursuit and overtaking 
practicable. 

So asingle step, the impulse of instinct, 
sufficed, and Mary Ellen screamed and fell 
where she stood, and writhed upon the 
sidewalk, filling the air with her mad 
cries. The cherished doll lay unnoticed 
in the gutter, and the late court, favorites 
and those who had been frowned upon 
alike, danced around Mary Ellen, and 
mocked her with laughter, and rejoiced 
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that the great and powerful had been 
brought low. 

Hearing the outcries, Mary Hllen’s 
mother came forth from the tenement, 
and raised her up. She made no inquiries, 
but after cuffng her and anathema- 
tizing the court, after the custom of 
The Block, drove home with perfunctory 
blows her shrieking young. 

* * * 

Mary Ellen’s mother cuffed her at fif- 
teen as at ten. To be cuffed was as nat- 
ural and familiar to Mary Ellen as was the 
two roomed home in the tenement, or the 
odor of mortar borne and spread by her 
father, or the family beer can. At six- 
teen cuffng stopped. The factory ac- 
counted for that. Mary Ellen earned 
wages, and so was naturalized to equality 
and independence, except, of course, when 
Mr. Foley took too much liquor and the 
privilege of asserting with the strong 
hand headship over wife and child, as be- 
came a man. 

One of these blows of sovereignty 
bruised Mary Ellen’s cheek, and John 
Hennessy’s heart more. He might have 
asked her about it, for as foreman of the 
room he had the right to talk with the 
factory’s hands. But John’s knowledge 
and delicacy were too great for that. The 
Block had no secrets for him, for he was 
a graduate. 

It was wonderful to Mary Ellen to find 
herself chosen by so notable and steady 
and fine a man as John Hennessy. When 
for fifteen years one has been of no more 
account than the cat, and has never 
dreamed of being of individual value, it 
is a happy and intoxicating experience to 
discover oneself the object of deference 
and caressing attention. And when re- 
sponsive nature partly told her why, 
Mary Ellen’s sky of hope and fancy was 
lighted up with rosy reflections from the 
fire of youth. Mary Hllen’s sky wasn’t 
much of a sky, to be sure, but it had room 
for all the bright clouds of her dream- 
ings, which were innocent. How life in 
The Block can permit innocence, those 
who, dwelling beyond it, get glimpses of 
its horrible and inevitable intimacy, can- 
not divine. Yet innocence does bud 
there, as roses from pots. 

Mary Ellen was not precisely a rose, 
yet time had done its best for her. The 
face that at ten had been flat, at sixteen 
was full, and apretty color came and 
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went in the cheeks, in spite of the bruise. 
The nose that had been a snub was a snub 
still, but utterly different in effect. A 
nose that tilts and belongs to a maid of 
sixteen with mild blue eyes, was discov- 
ered by John Hennessy to be agitating 
and of distinct moral worth, since it com- 
pelled him to feel that none but a good 
man, a very good man, a man at his best 
after striving, was really qualified to pay 
court to its owner. As for Mary Ellen's 
eyes, their guilelessness reproached John 
and caused him to feel very old, though 
there were but eight years between the 
girl and him. 

The eyes were undeniably guileless, but 
that was not wholly due, as John in his 
fondness assumed, to Mary Ellen’s native 
purity and sweetness. Had her brain 
been a better one, her eyes could not have 
escaped shrewdness and hardness, and 
herself the defilement of comprehending 
observation and the blight of reflection. 
Mary Ellen was as natural as a cat and 
as simple as a kitten. She had bloomed 
early and was at her best at sixteen. 
Eyes more knowing than John’s could see 
in her plumpness the promise of Mrs. 
Foley’s fat, and in her dear simplicity the 
acorn of, that contented lady’s oak of 
stupidity. 

The young ladies of the factory could 
not conceive what Mr. Hennessy saw in 
her, and it was unanimously agreed among 
them that there were dozens of handsomer 
and smarter girls in the room. In which 
they were undoubtedly right. And they 
recompensed themselves with envy as the 
grandeur of the flat that John was fur- 
nishing became known. And they were 
obsequious to Mary Ellen, who was child- 
ishly happy, and, as it were, sat in glad- 
ness on the curb of her good fortune and 
held the pie of Foreman Hennessy’s love 
in her lap. 

te * * * 

Kid McCabe returned to The Block for 
his triumph, and The Block’s excitement 
was the incense to his nostrils he had 
sought. He had departed in dishonor and 
returned in honor—gone away in rags with 
a policeman’s hand on his collar, and re- 
appeared wearing a silk hat and a cream 
colored overcoat, reinforced by tan 
gloves, white spats, and acane. What 
Grant the general and President was to 
the Galena of Grant the tanner, what 
the home coming and gold laden Califor- 
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nian or Klondiker is to the austere and 
pinching New England village, what Na- 
poleon’s marshals risen from the ranks 
were to the obscure multitude of the 
army, that was Kid McCabe to The Block. 
And all in six years, four of them ina 
reformatory. 

The tales of his opulence dazzled imag- 
ination and gilded conversation. In his 
last fight he had won a purse of five 
thousand dollars, and he was matched 
with the champion lightweight now for 
a purse of ten thousand, the betting being 
almost even. His career for the past 
two years had been an unbroken succes- 
sion of triumphs. To know the Kid wasa 
distinction, to drink with him a rise in the 
world. The offenses against person and 
property which had sent him to the re- 
formatory were now a prankish legend, 
added to with laughter by those who had 
been the victims. It gave one conse- 
quence to have known the great man in 
the days of. his spirited boyhood. The 


Block’s inebriety went upward with its 
pride, for the Kid had a lavish hand. 
Mr. Foley, who swore by him at night 


and at himself in the morning, was but 
one of many. 

The Kid might be great and splendid, 
but no partiality could gift him with 
beauty. The face under the silk hat had 
a simian breadth, the ears asserted them- 
selves with red aggressiveness, and the 
twinkling little eyes were very near to- 
gether. What the nose might have done 
to redeem the ensemble must be a matter 
of speculation, for its bridge had been 
broken and the dent was blue. But Mr. 
McCabe’s body was strong and graceful, 
and he carried himself with a bold and 
alert assurance, as one who had faced 
fate and won the mill of life gallantly. 
He was vain, it had to be admitted, but 
there was nothing unmasculine in his 
vanity. Indeed, Mr. McCabe was all mas- 
culinity. There was no weak spot in him 
there. “He’s aman that, no matter what 
annybody says,” pronounced Mrs. Foley in 
combative phrase, though nobody, cer- 
tainly no woman, disagreed with her. Not 
the young ladies of the factory in espe- 
cial. He had blazed upon them in their 
bower once only, for a repetition of this 
condescension was forbidden by the pro- 
prietor. Wealth, fame, and a manly pre- 
disposition to impartial gallantry, all 
combined in one effulgent, hard hitting, 
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terrible, and triumphant youth, proved 
too disturbing. Life was very small and 
dull and poor to the factory for an hour 
after the door closed on the splendid 
McCabe. Thereafter the factory fol- 
lowed his fortunes and prattled of him 
with the vivid personal interest we all 
feel in a public character we have met in 
the flesh. To the world he is but a name, 
to us he is alive and his greatness partic- 
ipated in. Presently Mary Ellen, who 
had only been envied her husband and 
flat, was hated. Everybody knew, ex- 
cept John. 

John’s interest in the approaching con- 
test for the lightweight championship, 
was, it must be confessed, but languid; 
for momentous as the occasion was to 
his friends and neighbors, it was over- 
shadowed by one which in his eyes as- 
sumed far greater importance. It must 
not be inferred from this that the young 
foreman was wholly indifferent, for no 
man bred in The Block could of course 
not wish for the success of its champion. 
What money The Block had to bet was at 
stake, and John himself had done his duty 
thus in a prudent way. But the flat was 
ready, and she was taken to see it in all 
its grand completeness. It was the day 
before the fight, the week before the mar- 
riage. Mary Ellen bewildered John by 
throwing herself into the easy chair—fit 
for anybody’s parlor—and crying vio- 
lently, with her face in her hands. It 
was hard for her not to be honest and tell 
this honest man. 

“No,” the Kid had insisted for weeks, 
before and during the training—accounts 
of which filled the papers—“ not till after 
the fight. If I lick him, I’m rich and 
we'll skip; if I lose, we'll stand him off 
somehow. But don’t you go and tell 
Hennessy. He’d kill me and you, too. 
Leave it to me.” 

The Block staggered under the blow, 
the tremendous blow of the joy and glory 
of the thing. Kid McCabe was light- 
weight champion of the globe, and he had 
been given to the globe by The Block! 
And in only ten rounds, too! The deni- 
zens of the district, who had backed their 
champion to a man, were, for the time 
being, rolling in wealth. For a week or 
more the spirit of triumphant war kept 
full the bottles of the tenements, and its 
cupboards bare for a subsequent month. 

In the factory’s traditions it has come 




















down that for two days her face was so 
lighted up and her behavior so merry that 
John quite recovered his cheerfulness and 
lost the troubled look that he had come to 
wear. On the third day she was down- 
cast, and from that on to the end of the 
week silent and pale, forever turning her 
eyes to the door, and starting eagerly 
when it opened. She was late on 
Saturday and looked as if she had 
not slept. The wedding was to be 
on Monday, and half an hour before the 
five o’clock whistle blew, John, it is re- 
membered, came and bent over and whis- 
pered to her. She raised her face and 
tried to smile and even to be sprightly, 
and John brightened, and he was whisper- 
ing again when a uniformed messenger 
boy came in, inquired his way, and advan- 
cing handed an envelope to her. She tore 
it open with feverish haste and read, for- 
getting John. 

She was lifted to her feet as by volts 
and her hands were raised suddenly and 
convulsively to her face. And then Mary 
Ellen screamed and fell where she stood, 
and writhed upon the floor, filling the air 
with her mad cries. And the girls of the 
factory, those who had at first envied her 
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and then hated her, gathered around Mary 
Ellen, whom John had gathered in his 
arms while he shouted agonized commands 
to fetch a doctor. 

Mary Ellen was no longer Mary Ellen 
when the doctor came and with profes- 
sional decision and strength opened the 
dead hand that clutched the message. It 
ran: 


You may as well let up on your letters. Our 
little set to is over. You'd better be game and 
sensible and fall back on Hennessy now, if you can. 
You’re not in my class these days, Mary Ellen. The 
champion lightweight is pie for your betters. So 
no more at present from 

Yours respectfully, 


BILLY. 


While the doctor was reading this, and 
then, with his hand on John’s shoulder, 
telling him to be a man and quit shaking 
himself to pieces with hysterical blubber- 
ing, the uniformed messenger boy was at 
the telephone in the corner drug store 
sending the item to the Evening Elevator. 
“Tt’s carbolic acid,” he ended, “and say, 
don’t forget me name, and I’m red 
headed, so don't give the dollar to nobody 
but me when I call for it.” 





GHOSTS. 
THE painter toiled at his picture in the light of the northern sky, 


And his soul burned out at his easel as the paint grew hard and dry. 

The marvelous work that the painter wrought seemed full of depth and soul, 

And the people gazed at the deathless thing, while each one paid his toll. 

Then questioned the voice of the painter’s heart, while the great man shook his head. 


“No motive pure can the world endure—I did it for gold,” he said. 


The worker worked in the midnight black and under the light of day, 


And dragged his soul from out of himself and breathed it into the clay. 

Thus wrought the hand of the poet a song that the people sing, 

And the sound of its wondrous music wells up like a living spring. 

Then questioned the voice of the poet’s heart, and he bowed his head in shame. 


“No motive pure may my soul endure—I did it,” he cried, “for fame.” 


In front of the battle’s wavering line the hero charged his steed; 


A thousand furies had hurried him on, and his was a hero’s speed. 

Into the serried ranks of death he rode with a hero’s shout 

Till victory sat on the upraised flag, and the foe was put to rout. 

Then questioned the voice of the hero’s heart, and he said: “The fight is won. 


Yet motive pure no man may endure—for glory the deed was done.” 


LENVOI. 


Art met Duty, and Duty said: “Three beings have just been sold: 

One for glory and one for fame and one for glittering gold. 

You were not there and I was not there, yet the deeds they did rank high; 
Glory and fame and gold, it seems, are better than you and I.” 

Said Art: “Why not? You're a ghostly thing, and I myself am the same; 
We're not worth much to the popular touch with gold and glory and fame!” 


Tom Masson. 
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THE GARDEN OF SWORDS.’ 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


XXVIII (Continued). 


a H4s Mr. Watts left any message for 
me?” was Beatrix’ next question. 

“That you are to get well, my child. 
That is the message of us all. We cannot 
lose Mme. Héléne’s daughter; we are not 
going to lose her. And she must not 
talk. That is the doctor’s command. 
Silence, silence, until the poor little head 
is well again.” 

“ And the beautiful soup! Ah, monsieur 
forgets the beautiful soup! We can live 
in the cellars, madame, when we have the 
soup like that. It is I who made it—l, 
Guillaumette. Will you not taste it, ma- 
dame—just for Guillaumette’s sake?” 

She held her mistress in her arms and 
began to feed her as a little child. The 
abbé watched approvingly. He did not 
know why her husband had not been to 
the house. The captain’s duty as a soldier 
had even sent him from the city, he 
thought. And so he spoke of Strasburg’s 
sufferings in a low and gentle voice sooth- 
ing as a lullaby. 

“Ah, we should give thanks to God 
that we have even the cellars of our house, 
my child. There are others who have not 
straw to cover them. But we have 
taught France her duty, and France will 
remember. The brave general—I do not 
know how to find words to speak of him. 
Day and night, day and night, he refuses 
to listen to the cowards. We are a city 
of fire and dust, and yet we remain a city. 
We have little food to eat, yet God feeds 
our hearts. And we still resist until the 
end, though there be not one stone upon 
another. Yesterday, they tell me, six 
hundred shells fell upon bastion eleven. 
Six hundred shells! Think of it. These 
Germans are devils—the house of God 
even is not sacred to them. But they are 
facing a brave people, my child. We 
know how to suffer. Even the women do 
not complain. Ah, God be thanked for 
the brave women who give us their 
prayers today!” 

Beatrix seemed to listen to him, but 
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found no interest in his words. She was 
glad when he left her to sleep again, but 
no sleep rewarded her busy brain. Line 
by line her own story came back to her. 
She was alone, then! Edmond had left 
her forever. She would never know his 
kiss again. He deemed her unfaithful to 
her country. The punishment of her folly 
seemed bitter beyond words. She felt as 
some outcast, lacking country, friends, and 
knowing not so much as one in all the world 
who would speak a word of love to her. 

Guillaumette watched at her bedside 
that afternoon and told her many things 
in fragments of reluctant gossip. She 
had been very ill after “monsieur” left 
the house. Few buildings remained un- 
harmed in the Place. Kleber. In the 
northern suburbs of the city the people 
lived in their cellars. This room was one 
of the old vaults under the presbytery of 
the Abbé’s church in the Rue Nationale. 
Richard Watts had come to their house 
when she was ill and had insisted upon 
her removal. The abbé, who slept in the 
sacristy of his church, and had loved 
“madame” as one of his own children, 
could not do enough for her. 

There were many in Strasburg to con- 
dole with Mme. Héléne’s daughter even at 
such a time. General Uhrich himself had 
called at the house. No one knew any- 
thing of the story except that she was 
very ill and that the abbé had taken her 
there for safety. They had done all they 
could to make the place comfortable—but 
there was no choice. Up stairs the iron 
death was everywhere. Children had 
been killed at their mothers’ breasts. 
The great library of Strasburg burned 
still, as some vast flambeau bidding the 
Germans to look upon the unyielding 
heart of the city. There was a party 
that wished to yield, but the general 
would not listen to them. M. Watts said 
that the general was a madman who had 
been weaned on paté de foie gras. The 
American, Dr. Forbes—ah, how clever he 
was! He would return at sunset and 
bring M. Watts with him. 
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Beatrix heard the gossip greedily. Ten 
days had passed, then, since Edmond left 
her. She trembled to think what those 
ten days might have meant to Brandon. 
Richard Watts’ anxiety to see her she could 
construe only as some desire that she 
should have news of her friend. Whether 
it were ill or good news, she dared not 
ask. In one way a vague sense of relief 
succeeded the remembrance that Edmond 
knew her secret. She did not believe, in 
her gentler moods, that his love for her 
could not brook so womanly a folly as 
that of which he found her guilty. He 
would come to reason when he had re- 
flected upon all that she had told him. 

Richard Watts presented himself at 
the house at five o’clock, and when they 
brought his message she asked eagerly 
that she might see him. It was good to 
look upon that burly black figure; good 
to hear that cheery English voice con- 
gratulating her. And he had so much to 
tell her. 

“ And so the little passenger is getting 
_well again. Bravo, bravo! I shall have 
rare news for old Anne Brown tonight. 
Eh, young lady, you will send your love 
to old Anne Brown?” 

He had the little hand in his for a 
moment and pressed the burning fingers. 

“You are kind to come,” she said. 

“Kind, young lady—why, hark to that! 
Your father’s oldest friend kind to come 
and see that little Beatrix is getting well 
again? What nonsense!” 

She thought upon his words. 

“You knew my father, then? 

“ Aye, better than them all; knew his 
heart, his very soul. Some day we will 
talk of it—not now. You must get well 
again first, and have done with this non- 
sense about Master Brandon. Oh, don’t 
be anxious about him. The rogue can 
walk again, almost as well as I can.” 

A sigh of relief escaped her lips. She 
told him, as shortly as she might, the 
story of her husband’s return. He 
listened with grave face. 

“T feared from the first that this would 
happen,” she said. ‘“‘ Edmond would not 
believe. He chose to misunderstand me. 
He has not been here all these days. He 
threatened Brandon. It is a relief to 
know that they have not met.” 

Watts feigned to laugh at the idea. 
His assumption of a merry indifference 
was none the less a failure. 


“Strasburg cannot hold out three 
days,” he said. “It was lucky I went to 
the Rue de l’Are-en-Ciel when I did. We 
bribed their own man and got over the 
roofs to Dr. Forbes’ house. He has been 
attending you, you know—a right good 
fellow, though he was born in San Fran- 
cisco. Brandon is in his house now— 
about the last place they would look for 
him. The American flag will protect 
him. When the city falls, men will be 
reasonable again, and all this will be for- 
gotten. We must wish the city to open 
its gates, little passenger. That’s the 
only chance for all of us. Meanwhile, 
trust me to keep those two fellows apart. 
Pll have no cutthroat business if I 
can help it. What are they fighting 
about? Devil take the rogues if they 
know. And why is Dick Hamilton’s 
daughter lying here like a pretty spoiled 
dove ina cage? Because two fools have 
been playing the fools’ game together. 
But we shall stop that. Trust old Rich- 
ard Watts, and the Germans who make the 
music at the gates.” 

Thus he sought to give her courage, 
and fearing to excite her, he left her with 
an echo of his own self reliance in her 
heart. She knew that she had one friend 
working for her; and when she slept that 
night her prayer was this—that the gates 
of Strasburg might be opened to the 
enemy. 


mL 


SHE slept heavily and without dreams. 
Exhausted nature drank at the well of 
sleep, and, thus refreshed, gave her new 
gifts of strength and thought when the 
dawn came. She had suffered from no 
malady but malady of the mind; and now 
that the crisis was past and all the long 
days of anxiety ended in this day of sure 
calamity, her mind came back to her and 
taught her to reason as she had not 
reasoned since the day of Worth. 

Calmly, quietly, she reckoned with her 
position. _There were facts she would 
hide no longer from herself—the fact of 
her estrangement from France; of the 
pity she gave to the soldiers of France 
when pride of them should have been her 
impulse; of her affection for the country 
she had left and for the English friends 
she had made in Strasburg. That affec- 
tion demanded no loosening of the bonds 
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which bound her still in love to Edmond. 
She knew that her love was stronger than 
all else, just as it was independent of all 
else. She did not believe that the mis- 
fortunes of their lives were irreparable. 
Misfortune, indeed, should be to them the 
beginning of a new home and a new com- 
radeship. Edmond would have need of 
her when Strasburg fell. She would give 
of her pity a generous offering. 

If thus she could reason calmly, none 
the less was her anxiety unceasing. The 
very doubt as to what had happened to 
those she thought of in that city of fire 
and terror aided her to a recovery of her 
bodily strength. She rose from her bed 
by the very desire to rise. The week 
that succeeded her recovery was a week 
of questions unceasing to those who 
visited her—the abbé, the American doc- 
tor, old Richard Watts. They evaded her 
questions or answered them to no purpose. 
Even old Watts could bring her no tidings 
to satisfy her. 

“You are to get better, little pas- 
senger,” he said always. “The rest is 
my business. I shall see that two foolish 


fellows do not make fools of themselves 


any more. Tell yourself that, when you 
think about it, and do not worry. 
Say that old Richard Watts is more 
than a match for them. We cannot 
hold out much longer here, and when we 
open the gates common sense will come 
in. We mustn’t expect any common 
sense while the Germans are sending a 
thousand shells a day asa pleasant token 
of their good intentions. But it will 
come by and by, and then that rascally 
French husband of yours will be on his 
knees to you. Gad’s truth, Pll bring him 
here by the scruff of the neck. We'll 
laugh at his threats, and Brandon shall join 
in. Trust Brandon to keep his head as 
long as the French maniacs let him. He’s 
at the American consulate now, and I 
don’t suppose theyre going to give him 
up. So you make your mind easy, little 
Beatrix. I’m your friend, if you'll have 
me for that. God knows it’s something 
to have the friendship of a little girl like 
you.” 

She thanked him from her heart, 

“Tt is I who should be grateful,” she 
exclaimed, holding out her hand to him; 
“as if one could ever forget the friend 
who saved my friend’s life. And you see 
I am well again already. I shall go out 
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and hear about things for myself to- 
morrow.” 

“Indeed and you will do nothing of the 
sort, young lady. Go out—the little pas- 
senger go out when the shells fall like 
hail and there are dead at every corner! 
The idea of it!” 

“But you have come out to see me.” 

“Oh, I don’t count! There’s no one 
would miss old Dick Watts. If I smoke 
a few pipes more or less, it doesn’t mat- 
ter to any one, little passenger.” 

“Tt would matter to me.” 

He squeezed her little hand in his great 
fist. 

“Ah!” he said, “there’s news for old 
Anne Brown. The little passenger cares. 
And because she cares she won’t show her 
pretty face in Strasburg until the gates 
are open. I may say that, young lady?” 

She turned away with a sigh. 

“My husband does not come—how can 
I remain here?” 

“He will come when the Germans enter. 
Pity is much to aman. He will read your 
pity, then. You will give it him, and 
he will forget the rest.” 

She was silent a moment, and then she 
said very earnestly: 

“How I wish that the end was today!” 

“ As all sensible men wish it. Today or 
tomorrow, what does it matter? We 
have done enough for an idea. The rest 
is a cheap love for heroics.” 

She turned to him, smiling. 

“You will never love France,” she said. 

“T love it with your love, young lady.” 

She was silent, for she knew that this 
man read the truth which had haunted 
her now many a weary night and day. 
No longer was it possible to look upon 
herself as a Frenchwoman loyal to France 
in heart and thought. The impotence of 
France’s army had changed her—per- 
chance had driven her to that very pride 
in Saxon might which she deplored but 
could not modify. The belief was in 
itself an infidelity to the man who loved 
her. She tried to thrust it from her, but 
it returned every hour and would be 
heard. “You are an Englishwoman,” the 
voice said. Her love of England was 
never so great as in that hour. 

Richard Watts left her at six o’clock 
that night, and at seven the abbé returned 
from one of his daily visits to the hospital. 
He came in with many expressions of 
delight at the progress she was making, 











and, much to her surprise, had a letter 
for her in a handwriting she did not 
recognize. 

“Tt will be from monsieur, no doubt,” 
the old man said, as he handed her the 
dainty missive. “These Germans allow 
their prisoners to write, they say. I 
would have believed no good of them if I 
had not carried the letter myself. You 
must tell us that he is well, madame. Ah, 
if there could be roses on your cheeks 
when he comes home again!” 

She did not contradict him, but opened 
her letter with trembling hands. There 
was no address upon the paper that she 
could see, nor was the letter signed. She 
read it with swimming eyes, which scarce 
could decipher the wavering lines. 

“At dawn tomorrow,” the letter said, 
“in the gardens of Laroche, the surgeon, 
your English friend will die.” 

Beatrix read the letter twice, then 
crumpled it in her hand. The abbé, 
watching her curiously, saw the blood 
rushing to her cheeks, but she did not 
gratify his curiosity. When he had waited 
a little while and knew that her silence 
was final, he bade her good night and 
left the room. 

An hour later Guillaumette ran into 
the darkened church, where he was pray- 
ing for the stricken city, to tell him that 
her mistress had quitted the presbytery, 
and was gone she knew not whither. 

“ She has left us, monsieur, she who is 
so ill. The good God help us. We shall 
never see my mistress again.” 


XXX. 


BEATRIX had quitted the abbé’s house 
indeed; yet her purpose was not clear to 
her, nor did she know, as she crept up 
the stone stairs, and stood once more in 
the streets of the city, whither her dis- 
tress would carry her, or to what end. 
She must prevent her husband commit- 
ting this crime, she thought. She must 
save the men from themselves. God 
alone could help her to do that. 

, She was very weak of her illness still, 
and she shivered as she drew her cloak 
about her and stood gazing up at ‘the 
wondrous world of stars above and at the 
gaunt shapes of the medieval houses, 
which had leaned upon the abbé’s church 
for three centuries, and yet could conjure 
up the romance and color of forgotten 
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ages. There had been rain all day, but 
the air of evening was sweet and fresh 
upon her face; and the very solitude about 
her gave a charm to the sense of freedom 
which was beyond all her experience. 
Not until she had walked a little way 
and stood where she could overlook the 
Place Kleber, and the ground where her 
home had been, did her mind recur to the 
dangers of the city, and to the stories 
which they had told her in the haven of 
the cellars. But, suddenly, out of the 
night the truth came. The northern 
quarters of Strasburg were no more. A 
terrible desert of rubble and ashes and 
fire confronted her. Distant buildings 
caught the quivering iridescence, and 
were incarnadined with the play of crim- 
son light. Shells of houses vomited flame 
and smoke, and brilliant sparks burning 
brightly in the clear night air. An un- 


‘ceasing crash of artillery was the horri- 


ble music of the hour. She could see the 
golden paths of the destroyer as the trail 
of falling stars bearing a message of 
doom. The picture was grand beyond 
any her eyes had looked upon. She stood 
spellbound, unconscious of her peril. 

Save for such troopers as were seeking 
to quell the fires, she saw no one in the 
streets through which her journey car- 
ried her. But here and there a light 
shone in a cellar, and she could hear the 
voices of those who lived there. A priest 
passed her by the New Church, carrying 
the Host to the dying. He turned curi- 
ous eyes upon her as she knelt, but did 
not speak to her. 

A little way further on, a group of 
men with lanterns were about a great 
wagon, which a shell had struck and 
shattered; the blood of the dead horses 
still flowed fresh in the gutters. She 
sought to pass unobserved; but as she 
drew near a terrible report deafened her, 
and the whole street was illumined by a 
blinding flash of light. She heard the shouts 
of the men as they ran to safety. There was 
the thunder of falling masonry, a choking 
cloud of dust hiding the stars—then 
darkness intolerable. She stood alone in 
the street, and when she could see the 
way, she ran on again—she knew not 
whither. 

She must save her lover—must save 
Brandon. That was her watchword al- 
ways. Those who had befriended her 
must not commit this crime. She had 
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guessed that the malignity of Gatelet 
dictated the letter which she had re- 
ceived. She would defeat that malig- 
nity. There were moments when she 
thought of going to Richard Watts 
again; but reflection seemed to tell her 
that hers must be the voice to save Hd- 
mond and her friend. She did not know 
how it was that her footsteps carried her 
unconsciously to the Rue de Kehl; but 
thither she went, and anon found herself 
before the house of the American Consul. 
Brandon was there, in that house. She 
determined, cost what it might, that she 
would hear the truth from his own lips. 

Many minutes passed before she could 
find courage to pull the great brass 
handle, and when she did so the sonorous 
echoes of the bell frightened her. But 
the man who opened the door, after he 
had spoken a few words to her, admitted 
that she could see Mr. North. A moment 
later Brandon himself—the old Brandon 
—with his quiet, calm voice, was reason- 
ing with her as he would have reasoned 
with a child. 

“ Beatrix,” he said gently, “could you 
not have trusted me?” 

“You do not know what I have suf- 
fered, Brandon,” she exclaimed; “and 
this—my God! tell me that it is not 
true.” 

He made a little gesture of indiffer- 
ence. 

“No harm will come to Edmond. I 
swear that, upon my honor. He has 
acted with little sense—but that is the 
habit of the French soldier. He is a good 
man at heart, and will love you none the 
less when this is over ff 

“Promise me,” she exclaimed desper- 
ately, “you will not go to Laroche’s 
house tomorrow.” 

“Tf I go, it will not be to make a fool 
of myself.” 

“But he will kill you.” 

“T must trust to the help of a befriend- 
ing Providence. There will be some way 
out. I shall find it. He must listen to 
me. He is listening to our friend Watts 
at this moment. Possibly there will be a 
method which does not occur to either 
of ‘us at this moment. In any case, no 
harm will come to him.” 

“But you—how can I leave you to the 
alternative? Oh, my God, if he should 
kill you, Brandon!” 

He started and looked at her closely. 
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She did not know that such words were 
sweeter than life to him. His voice was 
colder and discouraging when next he 
spoke. 

“Tt will not come to that,” he said. 
“One man with a sword in his hand 
does not fight another with a medicine 
bottle. Iam still half an invalid. Besides, 
is there no hope for common sense?” 

She buried her face in her hands, and 
the tears trickled through her fingers. 
The sacrifice which this man contemplated 
was not to be hidden from her. He 
would give his life that her lover might 
live. 

“You shall not go,” she exclaimed 
earnestly. “Brandon, have I no right of 
our friendship? You will not meet my 
husband tomorrow.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Would you have them say that the 
Englishman is a coward, Beatrix?” 

The answer frightened her. The cul- 
minating hour of her suffering was there 
in that room. Her tears, falling fast 
upon her white face, seemed to burn 
Brandon’s fingers. He would have given 
his life to bring laughter to those eyes he 
loved. 

“My God, Beatrix!” he continued, un- 
able any longer to control his excitement, 
“what canI do? What other course is 
there? If your husband will make it a 
question of my honor, am I to let that, 
the honor of an Englishman, be the sport 
of every fool in Strasburg? Of course 
I must go. The rest is in God’s hands. I 
shall do my best for your sake and my 
own.” 

He could give her no other answer. 
She might take from that house nothing 
but this truth, that the destiny of him 
for whom she would have made the ulti- 
mate sacrifice was in God’s keeping. 

“T shall never forget, Brandon—never 
to my life’s end,” she said as she left him. 

“T trust there will be nothing to forget, 
Beatrix. You are the brave one, to come 
through the city at such a time; you must 
go back at once. I ought to send one of 
our fellows with you, but under the cir- 
cumstances I suppose it’s best not. Per- 
haps Watts will bring good news before 
morning. If you are going to his house 
now, you will hear what he has to say and 
might let me know. I can’t believe even 
yet that your husband is serious—it would 
be too grotesque.” 




















She did not answer him, but at the 
door she stooped suddenly and kissed his 
hand. 

* * * * 

It was ten o’clock when she left the 
house and stood again in the silent street 
with the golden fires above to mingle with 
the stars, and the radiance of the mirrored 
flames on many a spire and many a dome. 
Nothing now, either of the scene or of 
her own peril, mattered to her. The 
gibes of besotted gunners, the warnings 
of officers who passed her by, the deafen- 
ing roar of guns, even the dead in the 
streets—she passed on heedless of these 
things. Brandon was to give his life for 
her lover’s. He would die at dawn because 
he had been her friend. Well she knew 
that Edmond would not heed the words 
which could be spoken. That birthright 
of fallacy, which made of honor a god, 
was far above logic or reason. He would 
kill Brandon for honor’s sake. 

This unendurable terror of the morrow 
carried her swiftly to Richard Watts’ 
house. She had feared that he would be 
away still on Brandon’s business, but he 
met her in the hall; for the first time for 
many a day his grave face betrayed the 
tidings which he had for her. 

“T have been expecting you for the 
last hour, child,” he said, as he led her 
into his English room; “they have told 
you, of course ‘2 

“They have told me—yes,” she an- 
swered almost in a whisper. 

“ Are you going to him?” 

“Why should I go?” 

“Because he is dying.” 

She started back with a cry of terror. 

“Oh, my God!” she cried, “what is it 
—what de you hide from me?” 

“T hide nothing, child. It is best that 
you should know. I thought that you 
did know when you came here. Your 
husband was struck by a fragment of a 
shell in the Broglie tonight, and is now in 
the house of Laroche, the surgeon.” 

For an instant she stood with eyes wide 
open and hands trembling upon her 
breast. 

“Take me to Edmond,” she said. 





XXXII. 


It seemed that Strasburg could suffer 
no more; and yet she continued unyield- 
ingly to suffer. Hours became days, and 
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days weeks, and still no white flag floated 
over her citadel; nor were the voices of 
her brave men silent. Down below in the 
cellars the timid wailed and cried for light 
and bread. Mighty lanterns, the shells 
of her great buildings, gave to the night 
the crimson beacons which seemed dyed 
with the very blood of the dead. Faint 
hearts told each other that the Hotel de 
Ville, the theater, the New Church, the 
governor’s house, the library, were but 
ashes upon barren wastes. Two thousand 
dead the city mourned, and, yet mourning 
them, prepared to die. The ultimate woe 
of despair was upon a helpless people. 
Their homes crumbled to the very dust. 
The open grave became their offering to 
France and the children of France. 

It had been upon the nineteenth day 
of September that Edmond Lefort fell 
wounded by the fragment of a shell at 
the very door of the surgeon Laroche’s 
house in the Broglie. He lay in the 
same house upon the morning of the 
twenty seventh; and those about him 
knew that he was dying. Since the gray 
light of dawn winged into that room of 
death and shone upon the haggard face, 
swathed still in its bloody bandages, his 
little wife had not moved from his bedside 
nor released his hot fingers from her own. 
She sat there as some angel of sleep 
comforting him. The tragedy of the 
weeks bygone, the hope, the fear of them, 
had vanished as the mists of an autumn 
night. No other name, no other voice, 
no other scene, stood between her and 
her lover now. Clinging as to some 
supreme faith in the God who had given 
her love, she could not believe that the 
uttermost calamity was at hand. Edmond 
was dying, they said. She would not hear 
them. 

He lay upon a soldier’s bed, a curtain 
shielding his eyes, one white hand clasp- 
ing the hot fingers which had never left 
his own; the other stroking the coverlet 
as men, sick unto death, will in the last 
hours that life may give them. Once 
only since fate struck him down had he 
opened his eyes to the sunlight or recog- 
nized who it was that stood with him at 
the end; but that instant of recognition 
was never to be forgotten. Beatrix re- 
membered through the years the voice 
that uttered her name then in a transport 
of pity and love. What a light of joy 
was on his face! Again and again he whis- 
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pered the beloved name as she covered 
his hands and face with kisses which 
were the gift of her very heart. No 
other came between them then. The angel 
of death had linked their souls, to be for- 
ever thus through infinite ages. 

She knew that he was dying, though 
she sought to hide the truth from her- 
self. The stertorous breathing, the pallor 
of the face, the burning hands, the cold 
sweat of night upon his forehead, the 
agony even of the conscious moments, 
were ever there to warn her of that in- 
stant when the heart would beat no more, 
and the day of suffering draw to its end. 

The God who had sent her to Worth to 
know the whole blessedness and sweet- 
ness of a young girl's love would not, 
could not, take this love from her. She 
clung to her lover with an intensity born 
of frenzy and despair. She longed to 
lift him from the bed, and to say, “ Arise 
and live.” She prayed as she had never 
prayed before, that he might be given 
back to her; and thrédugh that long Sep- 
tember day, that day when Strasburg at 
last was to cry for the mercy she had 
not wished, she never stirred from his 
bed, nor ceased to listen for the words 
that should be to her precious beyond all 
the words their love had spoken. 

There had been a cessation of the can- 
non early in the afternoon, but she knew 
nothing of the reasons which brought the 
unaccustomed silence and filled the streets 
again with those who had almost for- 
gotten the sun and the life of day. In 
the darkened room she heard her lover 
talking, now of Worth, now of their 
happy days in the Niederwald, again of 
the battle and of the death ride there. 
Once, indeed, he raised himself upon his 
elbow and seemed to call for his com- 
rades; but the next moment he had fallen 
back with a froth of blood upon his lips. 
An anger against the destiny which thus 
could make him suffer closed her lips and 
dried her eyes. She would save him—she 
would close the open grave, they should 
not take him from her. In her distress 
she even withdrew her hand from his, and 
he opened his eyes once more and spake. 

“Beatrix—it is you, little Beatrix?” 

“Tt is I, dearest husband.” 

“You have forgiven me, little wife— 
ah, God, how precious!—you have for- 
given me that I made you suffer?” 

THE 
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She knelt at his bedside, and burying 
her face upon the outstretched arm she 
made anew the child wife’s vow that he 
had heard in the golden days of old time. 

“T love you—oh, beloved—I love you 
—TI love you.” 

The wan hand rested upon her hair; the 
eyes of the man were looking over the 
city he had loved. 

“There is nothing in the world but 
love, Beatrix,” he said, speaking in a voice 
so low that her ears must almost touched 
his lips; “all else that we live for, fame, 
glory, ourselves, money—they are noth- 
ing. If I remembered my love for you, 
little wife—if I had remembered-——” 

He began to breathe with dreadful 
rapidity. She could feel his heart throb- 
bing beneath her cheeks. 

“Dearest,” she said, “let us remember 
nothing but the days to come. Oh, I will 
love you always, always—I have none but 
you, Edmond.” 

He sought to kiss her lips, but could 
not raise his head from the pillow. 

“T do not fear death,” he said very 
slowly, “if one might sleep upon the field 
with a cloak upon the face and a sword in 
the hand. The grave is all dark. - You 
will not let them lay me in the grave, 
Beatrix?” 

“Oh, Edmond—oh, for God’s sake!— 
how can I bear it?” 

A great silence, broken only by the 
voice of tears, reigned in that abode of 
death. Without, in the awakened streets, 
great throngs flocked to the cathedral 
and the citadel. The white flag floated 
above the city. The agony of Ratitars 
was no more. To the dying man, the 
— cannon sent the last message of 
life. 

“Beatrix,” he said, “you will go to 
England with Richard Watts. Let Bran- 
don be your friend. I wish it. Remember 
that I have loved you, little one. Think 
well of my country. Think well of France. 
If our child should live, tell him of Worth. 
If my son—ah, God! Why do I speak of 
him?” 

He fell back exhausted and closed his 
eyes. For ten minutes no word was 
spoken. When he uttered her name again 
she knew that it was for the last time. 

“There is night in the hills,” he said; 
“give me light, O God, that I may see 
her face again.” 


END. 























“TORD AND LADY ALGY” AND ITS AUTHOR. 


Patrons of the theater may be said to owe 
the pleasure they derive from such delightful 
comedies as “Lord and Lady Algy” and 
“Liberty Hall” to the ill health of the man 
who wrote them. R. C. Carton, who is an 
Englishman and a brother of Anderson 
Critchett, well known in London as an 
authority on eye diseases, started in life as 
an actor. He fell sick, however, and was 
forced to find some other vocation. His 
knowledge of the stage stood him in good 
stead as a preparation for dramatic author- 
ship. Although he is confined to the house 
pretty constantly, and writes as he lies ona 
sofa, he ought to be a happy man. His 


“THATS RATHER A PRETTY WOMAN, ALGY ” 








— SCENE 





“Liberty Hall” promises to live as long as 
any play turned out by this generation of 
playwrights, and “ Lord and Lady Algy” has 
made a hit of no small size on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Other products of Mr. Carton’s 
pen are “Sunshine and Shadow,” “A White 
Elephant” (which unhappily proved its right 
to the name), and “The Home Secretary.” 

It has been truly said of Mr. Carton’s work 
that it has the Dickens flavor. This is exem- 
plified in the combination of humor and 
pathos which puts a lump in the spectator’s 
throat before the dancing light of mirth has 
left his eyes. 

Our scene view from “Lord and Lady 
Algy” represents. an episode at the close of 


me 


BETWEEN JESSIE MILLWARD AND WILLIAM 


FAVERSHAM IN THE FIRST ACT OF “LORD AND LADY ALGY.” 
New York. 


From a photograph by Sarony, 
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EDGAR L. DAVENPORT, BROTHER OF THE LATE 
FANNY DAVENPORT. 
From a photograph by Boyce, Washington. 


the first act, where Algy’s wife picks up the 
photograph of a woman whom Algy has never 
seen, but whom he has promised his brother 
that he will receive at hisapartments. Algy 
attempts to explain without betraying fra- 
ternal confidences, but all his wife will say to 
him in reply is the one word “Pickles,” 
uttered as she exits at the fall of the curtain. 

It is reported that Henry Miller is to use 
this play in California during the summer. 
We confess to being skeptical of the results. 
Miller’s temperament seems wholly unsuited 
to the réle rendered so happily by Faversham. 
If Miller is anything he is positive; non- 
chalance of the Algy type would seem to be 
utterly out of his line. In the other Carton 
play, “Liberty Hall,” he was distinctly ad- 
mirable. He knows how to make love, and in 
“Liberty Hall” he had the chance of his life 
and used it to the bestadvantage. In“ Algy” 
there is no love making. 


TWO PLAYERS OF MANY PARTS. 


Fancy the same man being cast for James 
Steerforth and Ham Peggotty in “Little Emily,” 
the dramatization of “David Copperfield”! 
This would surely augur the possession of 
versatility, if the player had no other merit. 
These strongly contrasted characters were 
among the fifty five parts played by Edgar 
L. Davenport during the five years of his con- 
nection with the Boston Museum stock. A 
brother of the late Fanny Davenport, he 
was brought up in a theatrical atmosphere, 


going on the stage with his father, Edward 
L. Davenport, asthe child in “Pizarro.” He is 
now thirty six years old, and since that time 
has impersonated more than a hundred and 
fifty rdles. He claims, and probably justly, 
to have played more parts than any other 
actor of his age. 

Mr. Davenport’s latest creation was Rich- 
ard Stanley, the leading character in “The 
Last Chapter,” which came to an untimely 
end early in March, at the Garden Theater. 
He has been retained by the Broadhursts, 
however, for their management of the Strand 
Theater, London, where they were scheduled 
to present George H. Broadhurst’s newest 
American comedy, “Why Smith Left Home,” 
on May 1. This same author’s “ What Hap- 
pened to Jones” has been running in the 
English capital since July 12, 1898. 

Frederic Bond is another of our actors, 
not fyet an old man, who has managed to 
escape the tyranny of the long run, and to 
roll up for himself a record in a wide range 
of parts. He couldn’t have started much 
lower, for he first went on as a super. This 
was at the Grand Opera House, New York, 
and he was hired—for a consideration—by 
the super captain, Henry V. Donnelly, now 
manager of the Murray Hill Theater. The 
next season, when Bond was seventeen, he 
passed to Wallack’s, where he continued to 
be seen and not heard, in the manner of good 
children, until one day Harry Montague sug- 
gested that he should try the sound of his 
own voice in saying three words. ; 


FREDERIC BOND, APPEARING AS THE HEAD WAITER 
IN “ AT THE WHITE HORSE TAVERN.” 
From a photograph by Boyce, Washington. 











His next experience was in Henry E. Ab- 
bey’s stock company at the Park Theater, in 
association with such players as Agnes Booth, 
James Lewis, Mrs. Gilbert, Minnie Palmer, 
W. F. Owen, and Frank W. Sanger, now part 
owner of the Empire Theater and manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. This was the 
period when Mrs. Booth made her big hit eat- 
ing tarts in Gilbert’s 
“Engaged.” In this 
play Bond was the 
Cake. After anexperi- 
ence on the road with 
Barney McCauley as 
Sheeny Mike (his in- 


troduction to charac- i | al 


ter parts) the young 
actor was engaged by 
Sol Smith Russell for 
the tramp in “ Edge- 
wood Folks,” and 
played it for two 
years and a half. 
Augustin Daly saw 
his performance in 
California and offered 
him an _ opening, 
which, it is needless 
to say, Bond at once 
accepted. 

His career at Daly’s 
extended from 1884 
to 1891, and in that 
period he played more 
than thirty different 
roles. Among his 
Shakspere impersona- 
tions were Tranio in 
“The Shrew,” Silvius 
and Jaques in “As 
You Like It,” Flute 
in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and 
Host of the Garter 
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was not opened until January 25, 1893. In 
those days the company played at Proctor’s, 
and among the well known productions in 
which it figured were “Men and Women” 
and “The Lost Paradise,” the latter an adap- 
tation from the German by Henry C. De 
Mille, who, through a slip of the pen in our 
March issue, was confused with James De 
Mille, an English 
novelist of some 
note. 

But to return to 
Mr. Bond. He had a 
leading rdle—Charles 
Labussiere, the retired 
comedian—in “ Ther- 
midor,” the play 
which permitted 
hopes set high to 
drop with so mighty 
acrash. The next 
season Bond went 
over to A. M. Palmer, 
creating Octave, Due 
de Vigny-Volante, in 
“ Aristocracy,” the 
last successful play 
written by Bronson 
Howard. In the fall 
of 1896 he originated 
Erastus Underholt, 
the father in “My 
i Friend from India,” 
a and continued in it 
for many months. 
His latest appearance 
was as the waiter in 
love with the land- 
lady of the “ White 
Horse Tavern,” prac- 
tically the leading 
part, as he pairs off 
at the end with the 


EDITH CRANE AS “ MILADI” IN SOTHERN’S PRODUCTION OF “ THE KING’S MUSKETEER: 
Fron a photograph by Windeath, Chicago. 


Inn in “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
He left Daly because he didn’t care to go 
to Europe with the company, and con- 
tracted with Charles Frohman to originate 
Mr. Dickerson in “ Wilkinson’s Widows.” 
He continued as a member of this organi- 
zation, known as the Charles Frohman 
stock, which accounts for the anomaly of 
“tenth season” appearing under its name on 
the Empire programs when the Empire itself 





leading woman, after a wooing of the most 
original type. 





SOTHERN’S “GABRIELLE” AND “ MILADI.” 


Katherine Florence was the first member of 
the original cast of “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me” to marry an actor. But, unlike Miss 
Tyler, when Miss Florence became Mrs. Fritz 
Williams, she made no pretense of leaving the 
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stage. In the Empire’s first play she was 
Fawn Afraid, the Indian captive, and from 


_ there she went to take Effie Shannon’s: place 


in the Lyceum stock. Her mother, Katherine 
Rogers, who died in 1891, was a we)l known 
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of “The Amazons,” she was Lady Wilhelmina, 
the youngest and most timid of the three 
daughters whom the mother dressed in male 
attire. Fritz Williams had left the Lyceum 
and was playing in “Thoroughbred” when he 


ADINE BOUVIER, WITH DE WOLF HOPPER, AS THE “GRAND DUCHESS” IN “THE CHARLATAN.” 
From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


actress, three of whose daughters have fol- 
lowed in her footsteps—the other two 
being known as Eleanor Moretti and Violet 
Rand. 

Miss Florence made her début just ten 
years ago, when very young, with Mrs. Lang- 
try, as Beatrice Vyse in “As in a Looking 
Glass,” and that same season made an early 
venture in Shakspere, Celia, in “ As You Like 
It.” In the Lyceum’s far famed production 


married her, and at the opening of the follow- 
ing season they both had parts in “The Liar” 
at the Madison Square, but the piece failed to 
score, and the young husband and wife went 
into different companies. During the past 
season they were together in “On and Off,” 
till Miss Florence was needed for Gabrielle in 
Sothern’s “King’s Musketeer,” which she cer- 
tainly made an attractive figure. This was 
the new heroine Henry Hamilton gave us to 

















take the place of the Con- 
stance who appears as “a 
foundling” in the old 
“Three Guardsmen,” and 
becomes a_ tradesman’s 
daughter in the Grundy 
version. 

Edith Crane, the Miladi 
in the Sothern forces, of 
whom we also present a 
portrait, first acquired 
fame by becoming the 
pioneer Trilby on the Pacific 
coast. . She had previously 
been with Daly, and two 
years ago was __lead- 
ing woman for Maurice 
Barrymore in his unfortu- 
nate starring trial with 
“Roaring Dick.” When 
Virginia Harned sailed for 
Europe, last autumn, Miss 
Crane was engaged to 
take her place. She has 
played Trilby in Australia, 
and so successfully that 
at one time she thought 
of going out there again 
with a company of her 
own. But that usual 
deterrent to enterprise— 
or folly, is it? — of this 
sort interfered: the lack of 
a suitable play. Her hus- 
band is Tyrone Power, for- 
merly with Daly, now one 
of the ablest actors in 
Mrs. Fiske’s company. 





MR. CRANE’S LEADING 
WOMAN. 

. Although all actresses 
wish to have the seal of 
New York’s approval, it is 
to be noted by a compiler 
of their biographies that 
few claim it as the place of 
their nativity; indeed, the 
whole Middle States region 
would seem to fall behind 
in contributing its daugh- 
ters to the stage. Of 
course reference is here 
made to those players who 
rise beyond the mere rank 
and file. California appears to lead in the 
race for this distinction; Maine, at the ex- 
treme other end of the continent, has a 
pretty good record; while Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Tennessee strive among themselves for 
third place. Leaving States out of the ques- 
tion, the far West and the South are fore- 
most in this matter of mothering embryo 
Juliets. It is to the latter that Percy 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE AND MAY BUCKLEY AS THEY APPEARED IN “ CATHERINE.” 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


Haswell, Crane’s leading woman, .owes alle- 
giance. 

Born in Texas, she took to the stage when 
but a schoolgirl, her first part of importance 
being Sweet Lavender in Pinero’s play of that 
name. The following season she played 
Jenny Buckthorn in the first company to go 
West with “Shenandoah.” For six years 
Miss Haswell was a member of Daly’s com- 
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a newspaper man who interviewed her on 
stage fright. And yet one who has talked 
with Miss Tyler cannot imagine her as being 
“rattled,” and, on the other hand, no one 
will deny her the ability to act—when she 
doesn’t attempt Shakspere. 

Miss Tyler was born in Savannah, coming 
from a Southern family in which the mili- 
tary spirit ran high. Most of her theatrical 
career she has spent under the management 
of Charles Frohman, having had a small part 
in the first New York production of “Shen- 
andoah.” When the Empire was opened she 
created Lucy Hawkesworth, the lieutenant’s 
sister, in “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” and 
the following season scored a hit at the same 
theater in the name part of “The Councillor’s 
Wife.” Some little time after this came the 
announcement of her engagement to Howard 
Gould; but both the subjects of the rumor 
were reserved for other life partners. Pres- 
ently Miss Tyler was to be found with “The 
Gay Parisians,” and in the fall of 1896 she 
originated the role for which she has become 
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MAUDE FEALY, THE YOUNGEST “ JULIET.” 
From a photograph by Throbeck, Denver. 


pany, which she left in the spring of 
1897 to accept her present position with Mr. - 
Crane. 

She expresses herself as especially inter- 
ested in the new comedy Bronson Howard and 
Brander Matthews are preparing for next 
season, and means during the summer to 
devote much of her time to studying the 
period—that of Peter Stuyvesant’s governor- 
ship of New York. This will be the first time 
Bronson Howard’s name has figured on a 
playbill in connection with a new production 
since the days of “ Aristocracy,” in the early 
nineties. And if rumor be true, he does not 
on this occasion intend to risk all his eggs in 
one basket, as he has another piece under way 
in conjunction with Charles Klein, of “El 
Capitan” memory, and still a third, all his 
own, on the stocks. 


= Rede a See 


FROM “SHENANDOAH” TO SHAKSPERE. KATHERINE FLORENCE AS “ GABRIELLE ” IN SOTHERN’S 
“A person who isn’t nervous cannot act.” “KING’S MUSKETEER.” 
This is Odette Tyler’s opinion, expressed to From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 
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PERCY HASWELL, LEADING WOMAN WITH WILLIAM H. CRANE. 


From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. + 


famous, that of Caroline Mitford, the lively 
Southern girl in “Secret Service.” And the 
next spring, in the heyday of her glory as an 
ingénue, she announced her retirement from 
the stage in consequence of her marriage to 
Mr. R. D. Shepard, of Shepardstown, Virginia. 

Mr. Shepard was said to be a man of con- 
siderable wealth. He was interested in 
chicken incubating. He was also interested 
in the stage, not only because he had taken 
his wife from it; he had long been an actor 
himself, under the name R. D. MacLean. 
Our readers were told last month how love, 
domesticity, and chickens finally palled as a 
steady diet, and this month we present a 
portrait of Mrs. MacLean in the robes of 
Portia. Her Shaksperian repertoire includes 
also Desdemona and Juliet, but, to speak truth, 
none of these heroines has tarnished the 
memory of her Caroline Mitford. 

The principal point of commendation the 
critics found in the MacLean-Tyler-Hanford 


performances of the legitimate was the 
celerity with which they were “run off.” 





“RUPERT OF HENTZAU.” 


Romance and melodrama are pretty close 
running mates in these days, but in Anthony 
Hope’s sequel to his “Prisoner of Zenda,” 
melodrama takes the bit in its teeth, and 
romance is left by the roadside, bedraggled 
and undone. Pistols are thrust under gentle- 
men’s noses in the very first act, and a duel 
with swords is considered so tame an affair 
that the foils-are soon thrown aside and a 
“catch as catch can” bout instituted in its 
stead. But Mr. Hope has redeemed himself by 
one stroke of startling originality; after carry- 
ing his hero through perils calculated to snuff 
out the lives of nine men not protected by 
book covers or the footlights, he permits him 
to be killed by his enemies in the last act and 
gives him an imposing funeral pageant, seen 
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ODETTE TYLER AS “PORTIA” IN “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 
From a photograph by Church, Dallas, Texas. 


through a gauze curtain, as the final episode 
of the Zenda histories. 

This play served, successfully on the whole, 
to introduce James K. Hackett as a star to 
New York audiences. Mr.. Hackett is far 
better in a part calling for dash and daring 
than he is in the drawingroom dramas in 
which he was more frequently seen during 
his term with the Lyceum stock. And yet 
one cannot but think King Rudolf’s courtiers 
a lot of exceedingly stupid dolts not to dis- 


tinguish between the querulous, peevish man- 
ner of their sovereign and the brisk, business- 
like demeanor of Rassendyll. 

Queen Flavia is made repellent rather than 
attractive in this continuation of the Zenda 
narrative, and as impersonated by Jobyna 
Howland, the “Gibson” girl, she gained 
nothing in extenuation of her shortcomings. 
Arthur Hoops, in the name part, was monot- 
onous of voice but trim of figure, and was 
admirably lithe and agile in the great test of 














his fitness—the duel scene. He was seen last 
season with Digby Bell in the “Hoosier Doctor.” 





MR. COGHLAN’S “ CITIZEN PIERRE.” 


In spite of its fate with the public, the 
stage was enriched by such a play as Charles 
Coghlan wrote for himself and which ran at 
the Fifth Avenue Theater for five nights in 
April. Dignified in conception, deliberate in 
movement (and this doubtless destroyed its 
chances as @ money earner), yet deepen- 
ing steadily in interest until the final curtain 
falls on the impressive assemblage of the 
condemned in the Conciergerie, “ Citizen 
Pierre” was worthy of being held up as a model 
of the lines on which a drama should be 
built. It had, to be sure, faults of detail. Its 
speeches were too long, and in the opening half 
the situations were too few; but to the 
thoughtful auditor the complete absence of 
trickery to capture the fancy of the masses 
could be only refreshing, and laid a more solid 
foundation for the tragic culmination of 
events. 

To say that Coghlan enacted the name part 
earnestly and effectively seems almost need- 
less. To see this man play inspires in the 
beholder a sense of restful content, one is 
so thoroughly assured that there will be no 
jarring notes. And he accomplishes it all so 
quietly, perhaps more by what he refrains 
from doing than by what he does. He has 
the subtle power of calling up in the be- 
holder’s mind not only a picture of the char- 
acter he impersonates, but an understanding 
of that character’s whole life history. It 
may not be genius, nor is it magnetism, but 
it is none the less a trait of genius, and few 
actors besides Coghlan possess it. 

The piece was staged beautifully, novel 
effects of height being gained with oppor- 
tunities that have hitherto been passed by or 
commended to the mercies of the fly gallery. 





ATTRACTIONS OF THE CURRENT LONDON 
SEASON. 


Of the new plays brought out in 
London immediately after Easter, and in- 
tended to serve as attractions for the 
fashionable season, which extends into 
July, “The Tyranny of Tears,” by Haddon 
Chambers, led the way. This was produced 
by Charles Wyndham at the Criterion on 
April 6, and scored a success. Mr. Chambers 
wrote “Captain Swift ” and “The Idler,” and 
the Criterion is the house where “The Liars” 
first saw the footlights. John Drew has the 
American rights of “The Tyranny of Years.” 

The next offering to claim special attention 
was Pinero’s “Gay Lord Quex,” brought out 
two days later at the Globe by John Hare. 
This has also proved a winner, although its 
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tone has been criticised; and New York is to 
see it, served up by Dan Frohman’s Lyceum 
company, next season. The Globe, only re- 
cently leased by Mr. Hare, was the home of 
“Charley’s Aunt” during its run, one of the 
longest on record. 

April 12 witnessed a failure. This was 
Henry Arthur Jones’ “Carnac Sahib,” pre- 
sented by Beerbohm Tree at Her Majesty’s. 
Mr. Jones perhaps can bear up under this 
blow better than Mr. Tree, as a Jones comedy, 
“The Maneuvers of Jane,” produced at the 
Haymarket in the autumn, is still running, 
with Cyril Maude and Winifred Emery, prom- 
inent in “The Little Minister,” as its leading 
figures. * 

Henry Irving made his reappearance at the 
Lyceum for the first time after his illness on 
April 15, and achieved a triumph with 
“Robespierre,” Sardou’s newest play. His 
reception was especially gratifying to all 
concerned in view of the fact that last year’s 
production at the Lyceum, “Peter the 
Great,” turned out to be such a lamentable 
failure. “Robespierre” will be Irving’s open- 
ing play at the Knickerbocker next October. 

The hold over attractions from the spring 
of 1898 are “A Runaway Girl” (in a new 
edition) at the Gaiety; “ A Greek Slave” (in 
a great measure rewritten) at Daly’s; and the 
American “Belle of New York” at the Shaftes- 
bury. Other London plays with lengthy runs 
to back them are “A Little Ray of Sun- 
shine,” at the Royalty, dating from Decem- 
ber 31, with W. S. Penley, of “ Charley’s 
Aunt” fame, as star; and at the Court, “A 
Court Scandal,” a comedy from the French, in 
which, as the boy Due de Richelieu, the 
pivotal part in the piece, Seymour Hicks 
scored high. . 

“In Days of Old” followed “The Ambas- 
sador” at the St. James, George Alexander’s 
theater. It is a play of the Middle Ages, 
written by Edward Rose, who dramatized 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” and among the 
players in the cast are the two Americans 
Julie Opp and Fay Davis. 

At the Duke of York’s, Charles Frohman’s 
London house, where “The Adventures of 
Lady Ursula” has been running all winter, 
Nat Goodwin and Maxine Elliott are to appear 
during the present month of June. They 
open with their new play by Clyde Fitch, 
“The Cowboy and the Lady,” which made a 
very favorable impression when it was tried 
in Philadelphia in the early spring. 

The list of artists announced for the 
Covent Garden season of grand opera, begin- 
ning May 8, looks meager beside the splendid 
roster of the New York Metropolitan. Al- 
though both the de Reszkes, Melba, and Nor- 
dica are down, with Calvé as a possibility, 
neither Sembrich nor Eames nor Lehmann is 
included. It is to be noted, too, that although 
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Wagner figures largely in the repertoire, the 
Ring series will not be attempted. 


It has often been remarked that no actress 
who is young enough to look the part of 
Juliet is old enough to play it. We give this 
month a portrait of a Denver girl who has 
attempted the feat. Maud Fealy is not yet 
sixteen, and, if report is to be credited, she 
has been playing such roéles as Juliet and 
Galatea for three years past in Colorado. Mr. 
Augustin Daly has engaged her, but not, it is 
perhaps needless to add, to impersonate 
these classic characters. 

* * * * 

It is a fortunate thing that the public took 
a strong fancy to “Colinette,” otherwise Miss 
Marlowe would doubtless bankrupt her man- 
agers by insisting on continuing it in her 
repertoire whether or no. The play is a reg- 
ular feast of “fatness” for the star. The 
center of the stage is hers first, last, and all 
the time, and as Miss Marlowe has the pi- 
quancy and the sprightly manner necessary 
to make the madcap wife of the marquis 
convincing, there is a satisfactory state of 
things on both sides of the footlights. 

A peculiarity which “Colinette” shared 
with certain other successes of the present 
season, is the fact that the heroine is married 
at the start, giving no opportunity for love 
making of the type that was once thought to 
be a sine qua non of the properly constructed 
drama. 

* * * * 

It was inevitable that the success of Weber 
& Fields in the arena of metropolitan bur- 
lesque should inspire imitators in other music 
halls; yet the imitations must have merit of 
their own to find acceptance in a city where 
the original is on view from September to 
June. Koster & Bial’s tried the experiment 
with disastrous results, and finally went back 
to music hall turns, simple if not always 
pure; the police closed two houses that sought 
to cover deficiency of invention with paucity 
of costume, if we may be permitted the ap- 
parent contradiction in terms; Hammerstein 
alone, in his new Victoria, described in an- 
other paragraph, appears to have caught the 
knack that will divide the patronage. 

His old Olympia was opened as the New 
York in the latter part of April with a pre- 
liminary hue and cry over “The Man in the 
Moon” that served only to make him look 
very small indeed when he finally emerged 
into public view. In all the dreary waste of 
four hours there is but one novel feature, the 
violinist who accompanies a burlesquer of 
Viola Allen and plays “shivery ” music when- 
ever she recites her woes. The scenery is 
superb, the ballets, especially that of the 
orchids, are prettily set forth, and the public 
appears to have decided to endure the rest 
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for their sake. Verily there are martyrs to 
the cause of their own entertainment as well 
as to nobler objects. 

* * * * 

American players are dotting London 
stages with greater and greater frequency. 
No fewer than three actresses from the 
original cast of “ Catherine” announce forth- 
coming appearances in the city on the Thames 
—Annie Russell, Ethel Barrymore, and May 
Buckley. Miss Russell is to play in “The 
Mysterious Mr. Bugle,” the comedy in which 
she made something of a hit at the Lyceum 
two years ago, and Miss _ Barrymore 
is booked for the Duke of York’s. Miss 
Buckley, who took Katherine Florence’s 
place in “On and Off,” is to spend the 
summer at her home in San Francisco, and 
then to cross the Atlantic to sing in the new 
Chinese musical comedy which George Ed- 
wardes is preparing to succeed “A Greek 
Slave” at the London Daly’s. 

The placidity and success with which 
members of the profession nowadays pass 
from the dramatic scene to the lyric, and 
vice versa, is worthy of comment, and pro- 
claims a versatility on unwonted lines. And 
most of it has been brought to light in 
Augustin Daly’s forces. Witness the popu- 
larity of James Powers, Cyril Scott, and 
Herbert Gresham in the musical offerings, on 
the one hand, and the pronounced hit of 
Marcia Van Dresser in melodrama on the 
other. t 

* * *% * 

Oscar Hammerstein found more friends in 
the time of his misfortunes than he ever 
made in the days of his prosperity, and 
when he opened the. Victoria, the sixth audi- 
torium of his building, press and public gave 
the new enterprise the heartiest kind of 
welcome. Everybody admires pluck, and the 
man who had the courage to “up and at it” 
again after the disaster of Olympia, assuredly 
possessed the quality. He has rewarded the 
people for their steadfastness by presenting 
them with a particularly bright, cheery music 
hall, where smoking, but no drinking, is per- 
mitted in orchestra chairs; and the Rogers 
brothers have caused its walls to resound 
with merriment during their “Reign of 
Error.” 

Although this vaudeville, as its author has 
had the forethought to call it, may have 
some rhyme, it is certainly not burdened with 
reason. The audience speedily abandons all 
idea of following the plot, and surrenders 
itself to a reckless enjoyment of the specialties 
that a cast of clever people reel off at rag 
time tempo. One may drop in on such a 
piece at any hour and feel that it doesn’t 
matter at all whether or not one catches the 
thread that binds the various happenings 
together. 

















THE COURTENAY-COURTENAYS. 


BY A. S. DUANE, 


MRS. JIM ARMSTRONG’S OCEAN ADVENTURE WITH TWO PECULIAR FELLOW PASSENGERS—HER 
WATCHFUL GUARDIANSHIP OF LUCY SOMERS, AND ITS DOUBTFUL RESULT. 


SAT on the veranda of the Oriental with 
Mrs. Armstrong last summer, and was en- 
tertained. Lucy Somers had just gone by 
with Lloyd Farrish, the playwright. He 
writes about one smashing play in four years, 
and makes it so up to date that it is all out 
of fashion in three months; consequently he 
and Lucy haven’t had money enough to marry 
on, although they have been engaged for at 
least five years. And Lucy, who is a sweet 
girl, begins to look a trifle like a tea rose 
which has been at a man’s dinner—a little 
smoke dried about the edges. Lloyd Farrish 
is Mrs. Armstrong’s cousin. We both looked 
after them. 

“Lucy hasn’t a penny of her own,” she 
said to me, as though in explanation of some- 
thing. I said nothing, and she went on: “I 
have always had a twinge of conscience 
about that girl. You are a cynic, and have 
absolutely no conscience or moral stamina of 
your own, and I’ve no fear of your opinion 
whatever; so I’ve quite a notion to tell you 
about it.” 

“Do,” said to 

“Well, it began this way.” Mrs. Arm- 
strong is a prettyish, sharp little woman, 
and Jim is an ideal husband, big and lazy and 
good natured, so that she has plenty of time 
to see things happen, and I always listen to 
her with interest. “You know Jim and I 
took Lucy Somers to Europe with us several 
years ago. Her aunt wanted to send her to 
some other relation in Berlin, and we took 
her, as we were going there. As we three 
stationed ourselves on deck going down the 
bay, I thought I never had seen such a very 
uninteresting lot of people. There was only 
one pair enough out of the ordinary for your 
eyes to rest on, and they were the oddest you 
ever saw. 

“T called the attention of Lucy and Jim to 
them. They were talking earnestly to each 
other, and I suggested that they were re- 
monstrating about each other’s clothes. You 
never saw anything like them! Now, I am 
not exaggerating. The woman—she must 
have been thirty—had on an ulster from her 
head to her heels, which was made of four 
inch plaid of green and mustard. Her heels 
were French, and fastened to a pair of suéde 
slippers with beaded toes. As for the man, 
he was a head shorter than she and quite as 
gaudy. 





“Her head—my dear Mr. Duane, you never 
saw anything like her head! It was about 
the color of the mustard in her ulster, and 
frowsed! Not crimped or curled, but frowsed! 
On the top of it she had one of those things 
with a peak before and behind, tied under 
her chin. But she had the loveliest big eyes 
you ever saw, a complexion like cream, and a 
big, red mouth. I said to Jim and Lucy: ‘I 
know that woman is a burlesque actress. 
I’ve always wanted to see one. I never did, 
because my husband wouldn’t take me. I 
can, however, look at the posters without his 
company or consent. At last I’ve seen one 
in the flesh. That’s probably Dolly Hender- 
son.’ 

“*For pity’s sake, Molly,’ Jim said, ‘don’t 
speak at the top of your voice!’ Just as 
though those people who post their names all 
over the earth care about hearing them 
spoken! 

“Lucy was a regular little mouse then, 
only nineteen, and she looked at these people 
a minute, and then she said: ‘That man has 
awful kind eyes, and a mouth that looks as 
though it always said pleasant things.’ 
Which I thought was rather pathetic in the 
little thing, for everybody knows she never 
had much kindness at home. 

““ Jim,’ said I, ‘go down and get the pas- 
senger list.’ 

“Tt wasn’t Dolly Henderson, but we spotted 
’em at once: ‘Mr. and Miss Courtenay-Court- 
enay, London,’ 

“In three hours I was in bed, and I didn’t 
get up for three days. I told Jim to look 
after Lucy, but I was perfectly well satisfied 
that she was wrapped up on deck somewhere, 
with some good, good book like James Lane 
Allen’s ‘Choir Invisible.’” And Mrs. Arm- 
strong gave a sound which was indescribable. 

“During the third day I lay there and 
wondered if I wasn’t the most miserable per- 
son on earth, when the door opened and Miss 
Courtenay-Courtenay walkedin. ‘My brother 
is up stairs playing poker with your husband 
and teaching it to your little friend,’ she said 
socially, ‘so I thought I would come down 
and amuse you.’ She didn’t have on the 
ulster, but other things, just as grand! 

“* Well,’ thought I, ‘that’s a nice thing to 
hear!’ ButI did rather enjoy the thought of 
Lucy—between aunts—and, as you know, I 
am no spoil sport, particularly of my own, 
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so I stuck an extra pillow under my head and 
was as cordial as circumstances would 
permit. 

“Cheer me up? I wish you might have 
heard that woman talk! I lay there lost in 
wonder and amaze—and admiration! 

“She said that she and her brother had 
been out in the Northwest for eighteen 
months, on a little hunting expedition; and 
she told some of their adventures. As I lay 
there and she sat talking, her voice flowing 
on as peacefully as though she had been tell- 
ing the truth, I analyzed her. I wondered 
why it was I couldn’t be entertaining and in- 
teresting like that. She was like one of those 
story telling persons in ‘The Arabian Nights.’ 
She told me that they had been snowed in for 
weeks in the American mountains, and had 
been obliged to tunnel in the snow for yards 
to get water. I did ask her why on earth 
she didn’t melt some snow, but she was 
ready forme. She said snow water wasn’t 
healthy. 

“She said that one day Mr. Courtenay- 
Courtenay was boiling something over a fire 
out of doors, and an enormous grizzly bear 
came and put its paws on the kettle pole. 
She said she had—fortunately—a very ready 
mind. She had focused her camera and 
taken a snapshot of the group before she got 
her rifle and killed the bear. She said she 
was really sorry she hadn’t printed any 
pictures from that negative; she would have 
so enjoyed giving me one. I said I was 
sorry, too. 

“Another time all their provisions gave 
out, and Mr. Courtenay-Courtenay was obliged 
to walk one hundred miles on snow shoes after 
food. She was left alone for many days with 
only a few scraps of jerked bear to eat. She 
was, of course, in constant danger, and she 
told me all the details, but I was not clever 
enough to remember them. She finally pro- 
tected herself by boring holes in the logs of 
their hut and sticking guns through—and 
running from one to. the other, killing now an 
Indian on one side, and then a bear on the 
other. She said it was very amusing—quite 
like a game at a country house in the holi- 
days. 

“She talked a great deal incidentally about 
country houses and drags and India and men 
and horses, until I felt as though if she were 
not Dolly the burlesquer, she must be Char- 
lotte M. Braeme! 

“When Jim came down stairs I sat up and 
spoke. I said: ‘I suppose you have taught 
poor little Lucy Somers how to play poker?’ 

“He said it was silly not to teach a girl 
anything. 

“*How much money have you lent Court- 
enay-Courtenay ?’ 

“Then he did look shamefaced, and said: 
‘Forty dollars.’ 
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“*T guess I'll get up,’ I said. 

“Well, as there was nobody on board of 
the least consequence, it did not make any 
difference about being seen with those people. 
I did have some qualms about Lucy, but I 
thought she might just as well learn people 
as poker. And they fairly haunted our part 
of the deck. I suppose it was because Jim 
and Lucy listened to their tales with such 
meekness and faith. Jim believes everything 
anybody tells him; Lucy would sit with her 
mouth open and rapture in her eyes. As for 
me, I was learning the art of entertaining 
lying. I mentioned to Lucy one day that it 
would be worth a fortune to an American 
girl in foreign society to know that trick of 
adventure reciting. 

“But really, Courtenay-Courtenay was 
worse than his sister, because he was more 
plausible. He used to fix Lucy and me inour 
chairs, and then sit astride one and talk. I 
thought it was good for Lucy, until one day 
I saw him slipping a cushion behind her. 
And her face! She was a trembling pink. 
Then I began pinching her when he would 
talk, and doing the stories over again for 
Jim, giving them their due. I grew hys- 
terical after a while at the great names those 
people brought in. They talked dukes and 
princes and countesses and queens as readily 
as that good girl in the fairy book talked 
pearls and diamonds—and in twice as off- 
hand a way. And Courtenay-Courtenay kept 
talking to Lucy about meeting her in London 
some time, and offering us introductions any- 
where-—to anybody from the Czar down. It 
was as good asa play, because I had made 
Jim investigate and had discovered that they 
were some sort of professional people from 
the baggage they had. The steward told 
Jim that it was the outfit of showmen, he 
thought--acrobats of some sort. I told Lucy 
this at once, and how amusing it was to see 
their airs! She said: ‘ Yes.’ 

“One day somebody said something about 
Monte Carlo. You could never mention a 
spot on earth that they didn’t know all about 
it. Courtenay-Courtenay began to laugh. 

“*We had a lot of sport there once. We 
had spent all our ready money.’ He laughed 
again and I thought he was appreciating that 
he had made a little slip that time. ‘So 
Cynthia and I went up to town and sold 
something, and lit out for Monte Carlo. By 
Jove! We made ’em close up!’ 

“T gave Lucy a terrible pinch, and said as 
unconcernedly as possible: ‘Well, I am glad 
that at last I’ve met the man that broke the 
bank at Monte Carlo.’ But it didn’t touch 
them in the least. 

“That night I missed Luéy, and I sent Jim 
to look for her. He never found anything in 
his life, so I took his arm and started off 
myself. We found her after a while, and 
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she and that man were away out in some for- 
pidden place, sitting there in the moonlight. 
I was angry, until I came within earshot. 
And then I heard him adventuring as usual. 
“*¢ Just as long as he lies to her she is all 
right,’ I said. But Jim was beginning to be 
frightened. 
“*There was Destlemona,’ he remarked. 
“So I kept more of a watch on Lucy, be- 
cause I began to see something curious. I 
had heard of those queer influences which 
men or women in quite common walks of life 
have on other women or men. It is the 
thing which, in its worst form, is an infatu- 
ation. Of course nothing terrible-like could 
happen to well bred, gentle little Lucy, but 
that queer, horsy, talking, smiling little man 
had some sort of an influence over her. She 
- turned red every time he spoke to her, and 
when he would take on his gentlest voice and 
his protecting little air she would get speech- 
less. If he had ‘been a gentleman I should 
have said that they were in love with each 
other. But we had long ago settled that the 
Courtenay-Courtenays were not brother and 
sister, but husband and wife, and that the 
fraternal tie was purely business. And the 
woman didn’t seem to mind ‘in the least. 
“One day she stopped by Lucy’s side and 
said: ‘I never saw Jack take so much trouble 
for anybody before. He’s a pretty — 
If 


chap to have around in an emergency. 
were in a burning theater, or dangling some- 
where from the end of a rope, I'd want Jack 
on hand; but generally he is selfish. You 


You Amer- 


have taught him to wait on you. 
And then 


ican women know how to do that.’ 
she laughed and went on. 

“The next day Courtenay-Courtenay was 
playing shuffleboard and put up his sleeve for 
something. And I saw Lucy staring with all 
her eyes. 

“*Put it all the way up, Jack, and show 
your pet,’ his sister said. His pet was a 
great dragon in tattooing twisted around his 
arm. It was a muscular arm, that could make 
you believe the acrobat story. 

“*You ought to see the rest of him; he’s a 
work of art. He has his coat of arms’—his 
coat of arms!—‘on his chest with “John 
Courtenay-Courtenay” in old English around 
it. On his legs he has flower pot stockings 
with rose vines twisting around them.’ 

“*Oh, come now, no chaff!’ Courtenay- 
Courtenay said. And I saw him look uneasily 
at Lucy. Her face was purple. 

“* You ought to have your husband done,’ 
Miss Courtenay-Courtenay said. 

“*Tt might be dangerous to be so well 
marked, sometimes,’ I said. 

“Oh, if you are going in for anything 
shady, I wouldn’t,’ she returned sweetly. 

“As we neared shore I was more than glad 
of it. There was a terrible uneasiness upon 
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us. Lucy burst into tears over every little 
thing, and Jim told me that he really thought 
once or twice that that man was going to 
have the audacity to speak to him of Lucy. 
Once he did ask if we were her guardians. 
But we couldn’t cut them at the last minute. 
The morning we landed, Jim spoke of buying 
me a sealskin coat in London. As usual, the 
Courtenay-Courtenays were on deck. 

“*Now, go to old Nichol, the court furrier, 
and tell him I sent you. He knows me,’ 
Courtenay-Courtenay said. ‘Or, no; I will 
see him and tell him to give you the pick of 
his skins.’ As usual, we thanked him for his 
kindness. 

“We were only going to stay in London 
twenty four hours, and at the last, and going 
up to London from Southampton, I kept Lucy 
out of their way, and I kept telling her that 
we must not even speak to them, because I 
felt I must impress it upon her mind that 
while we might amuse ourselves on shipboard 
with queer people, they would not do to bow 
to afterward. 

“The sister (or wife, whichever she was) 
seemed to understand, but Courtenay-Court- 
enay wouldn’t. 

“*You know I owe you eight or ten pounds,’ 
he said to Jim, ‘so let me have your address.’ 

“T pushed Jim in time, and he said, ‘ Brown 
Brothers.’ The little man looked disappointed 
and then he turned to Lucy and me. 

“Only one night in London? Mayn’t I 
take you to the theater—somewhere?’ 

““* We must rest,’ I said; and then, despera- 
tion in his eyes, he turned to Lucy. ‘I hope, 
Miss Somers, you are going to give me your 
address in Germany. I—may be over, and I 
want to send you that little pair of horns we 
spoke of.’ n 

“T looked at Lucy, but although her face 
was first pale and then scarlet, she stood by 
her blood. 

“*We shall be traveling—I hardly know,’ 
she said. Then he gave it up. He and his 
sister took a hansom and drove away. 

“On the way to the Savoy we passed a 
shop, and in the window was a blowsy old 
photograph of Miss Courtenay-Courtenay. I 
called Lucy’s attention to it. 

“*T tell you,’ I said, ‘she’s a tight rope 
dancer, or maybe the side show lecturer. 
She’s glib enough, and he’s the tattooed man 
in the tent.’ 

“The next day we went to Germany. 
Lloyd Farrish met us, and in the six weeks 
we were all together he and Lucy became 
engaged. He was her first lover, poor thing, 
and he had those lovely manners he gives his 
heroes; and Lucy seemed lonely and out of 
sorts, and he never let her alone a minute, 
and finally she said she would marry him. 

“Tn less than two months Jim and I were 
back in London. We felt pretty lonely, the 
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place was empty, and we knew nobody, nor 
where to go for anything. But we struck off 
up Regent Street, and presently I saw the 
name of Nichol, the furrier. As it was the 
only name we had ever heard before, we went 
there. We hadn’t been in the shop two 
minutes when we saw one clerk look at 
another, and a suspicious sort of whisper go 
down the line; and then a large oily man 
came forward who I knew must be the pro- 
prietor. He bowed gravely and then said: ‘I 
am sure that I have the honor of addressing 
Mr. and Mrs. James Lyon Armstrong of the 
United States.’ We said he had. ‘I had the 
great honor of a personal call from Mr. Court- 
enay-Courtenay some weeks since. He 
allowed us to have some choice skins from 
his collection. He described his American 
friends and bade me give Mrs. Lyon Arm- 
strong the pick of my sealskins. I have 
selected the choicest in our stock for her in- 
spection, if she will step this way.’ 

“While we were stepping that way he 
kept on talking in that half humble, half brag 
tone. ‘Mr. Courtenay-Courtenay was good 
enough to give me permission to fish in his 
river for a day.’ 

“*His river?’ said I. ‘What river?’ 

“The River Now, I think he said, 
‘Dee.’ It was something historical, but it 
couldn’t have been that. Any way, it was 
sufficiently absurd. 

“* May I ask,’ said I, ‘how he can give you 
permission to fish there?’ I thought: ‘ Isn’t 
it exactly like that humorous little adven- 
turer to make this man believe that he owns 
England and the waters thereof!’ 

“*Tt is his preserve,’ the shopkeeper said 
stiffly. ‘He is Mr. Courtenay-Courtenay.’ 
As though he had said, ‘He is the Prince of 
Wales’! 

“My dear Mr. Duane, all those tales were 
true! It’s too long to tell you how it all 
reached us, but they were quite the grandest 
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sort of people, connected in a sort of way with 
some of royalty’s poor relations, even. Court- 
enay-Courtenay was about the most remark- 
able big game hunter in the world. And he 
and his sister had doneeverything. They ran 
away to the wilds of the Northwest to hunt 
and to escape giving evidence in a sensational 
trial, where the prince *was not so lucky. 
They were rich, and good, and everything 
desirable to know. They traveled with 
mountains of baggage and tents, and all sorts 
of things, with men of whom we never heard 
on the ship, and so they were taken for show 
people by the ship’s servants. 

“We found that forty dollars of Jim’s at 
Brown’s, and an invitation to one of their 
houses. Wewent. I shall never forget that 
visit. It was my one glimpse at that sort of 
magnificent splendor and utter simplicity; 
and I may mention that they had printed that 
photograph of the grizzly bear. 

“Jim told me that Courtenay-Courtenay 
asked him about Lucy, and when he heard 
that she was engaged said he hoped she would 
be happy. Then Jim said he sighed. 

“*You were right to drive me off. I knew 
what you were doing. I like you Americans. 
You saw that a man nearing forty and by no 
means the ideal of a young girl’s dreams had 
no right to try to win her. You were right. 
I liked you for it. It’s no vanity to say that 


I had grown to think that I might choose 


where I would.’ And then he laughed. ‘I 
believe it’s the only time I ever was in love 
in my life.’” 

Mrs. Armstrong sat still a minute. Lucy 
and Farrish were coming back, looking bored 
to death. 

“Lloyd Farrish is my cousin, and, any way, 
I've always been ashamed to tell Lucy who 
those people were. She has never mentioned 
their names since we left London, but I doubt 
if she’s as happy as Courtenay-Courtenay 
wished.” 





TO MY SISTER. 


Sucu love is ours as bears the calm impress 
Of latitudes whose suns and timely showers 
Draw only sweetness from the fruits and flowers, 
Where life can linger like a last caress, 
Unvexed by vicious heat or stormy stress. 
And thus that love shall live through varied hours, 
Alike in winter’s wastes and summer’s bowers- 
A foretaste of the future’s blessedness. 


Sweet sister, in your life I seem to see 
Fulfilment of the dream fond parents wove 
Around us both, with silken web of prayer, 
To keep us pure for heaven’s eternity. 
Yet though our souls both srew in holy love, 
*Twas yours alone broke forth in blossoms fair. 


Francis H. Tabor. 





“THE LOG OF THE GLOUCESTER.” 


The uninitiated might be excused for imag- 
ining that if exciting literature existed any- 
where it would be found in the reports of 
ships taking part in a naval war. The pages 
ought to bristle with “Don’t give up the 
ship,” “America expects every man to do 
his duty,” and similar remarks suitable for 
posterity’s Friday afternoon school declama- 
tions. The smoke of battle, the hissing of 
bullets, with perhaps a spirited hurricane or 
two, ought, according to popular fancy, to 
sprinkle the volume thickly. 

To all such expectation the “Log of the 
Gloucester,” just issued by the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, comes as a revelation in 
naval literary style. The Gloucester, it will 
be remembered, was a very energetic member 
of the North Atlantic squadron last summer. 
She was at Santiago and at Porto Rico; she 
brought down the enemy whenever he hap- 
pened to get in the way; shecaptured a town 
or two; she protected landing parties; she 
took prisoners; she paid particular attention 
to Spain’s Pluton and Furor on July 3, 1898; 
she received surrendered grandees, and alto- 
gether she had an exciting career of it. If 
ever a log had ample excuse for adopting the 
Sunday supplement style, it was the Glouces- 
ter’s log. 

But the Gloucester’s log has done nothing 
of the kind. If it has borrowed from any 
school of literature, it has been from the 
diary of some orderly lady of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Cranford.” One can imagine the entries in 
the journals of that quiet community; how 
“today we took down the yellow curtains,” 
and “this evening we drank tea with Miss 
Mattie,” were neatly set down, and with what 
sadness it was written that “I was forced to 
reprimand Hannah for lack of respect to her 
superiors,” or “Jane for negligence in dust- 
ing the morning room.” 

So the log of the Gloucester breathes the 
very spirit of regularity and peaceful disci- 
pline. It is full of such entries as these: 
“Got two boatloads of ice from the Celtic;” 
“Weather squally with rain;” “Moon rose 
about 1:30.” Sometimes there is a little 
break: “After crew’s dinner took up sub 
caliber practice with points on shore and the 
enemy for targets. Drove them from their 
positions, battering down some battlements 
and silencing their fire. Weighed anchor.” 
We are informed that “a picket launch was 
fired upon about 10:30” with no more emo- 
tion than that a negligent “ ordinary seaman” 
failed to turn in a scrubbed hammock. 

The log book of the Gloucester is not, how- 
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ever, dull reading. On the contrary, it is 
full of lively surprises. One never knows 
whether the next page will show a town sur- 
rendering, a squall blowing up, or Commander 
Wainwright visiting a neighboring ship. In 
spite of its telegraphic brevity, it has a 
charm of its own. There issomething rather 
inspiring in the view that a battleor a skir- 
mish, if it comes in the day’s work, must be 
chronicled, of course, but with no greater flour- 
ish of trumpets than the punctual rising of the 
moon and the duly ordained scrubbing of the 
decks. Such a book is not without power, 


even for those whose knowledge does not per- 
mit them to read between the lines the thrill- 
ing experiences so prosaically chronicled. 


ARM BEARING AMERICANS. 


In England a philanthropist has been minded 
to forge another link in that Anglo American 
alliance chain of which we have heard so 
much. He is one John Matthews, and his 
method of cementing the union is by provid- 
ing every American willing to pay for the 
luxury with a noble or gentle ancestry and 
all the arms, crests, and mottos thereto 
appertaining. As an earnest of what may be 
done, he has already issued one volume of his 
“ American Armoury and Blue Book.” 

Mr. Matthews, with due regard for the 
sensitive pride of ancestried Americans, does 
not mention that it is for vulgar pecuniary 
considerations that he furnishes citizens of 
the republic with certain trappings of mon- 
archical society. On the contrary, he implies 
that the antiquarian’s ardor and the states- 
man’s zeal have combined to send him digging 
among musty records in order that “the 
various descendants of a common ancestor 
may be brought into touch with one another, 
and an opportunity afforded for the mutual 
recognition of kinsmen.” He thinks that 
such a book as his will aid in “the solution 
of human problems, especially those that pre- 
sent themselves between English speaking 
nations.” 

Those modest Americans who have been 
chiefly occupied in forgetting their origin and 
overlooking their family connection might 
fear that even the delving art of a Matthews 
would fail to find their noble ancestry. They 
may believe that the pages of the “American 
Armoury ” will bristle with Jays, Roosevelts, 
Duers, and the like, and that their own honor- 
able, popular, but not always patrician 
patronymics have been overlooked. Such 
doubts are an injustice to Mr. Matthews. It 
is the Smiths, Joneses, Perkinses, and Jen- 
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kinses whose aristocracy is established by 
his pages. He does not even mention the 
Schuylers, Astors, De Lanceys, Roosevelts, and 
Livingstons. 

The “American Armoury and Blue Book” 
is arranged in a style to arouse a thrilling 
family pride in any man who beholds his 
name init. His arms, his crest—the rampant 
lions, the ducal coronets, the greyhounds 
courant, the griffins with their tongues out— 
all these are spread before him. He sees his 
descent duly set forth. He reads his motto. 
He observes that his residences, his clubs, his 
societies, and his issue are ranged in neat and 
orderly fashion. 

It is interesting to note that the ducal 
coronet plays a part in the crests of both the 
Smiths and the Jenkinses. In the ancestral 
device of the latter, a lion “ramps” upon it. 
In that of the former, a demi bull tosses his 
horns and waves his front feet. The Thomp- 
sons boast on their shield “the sun in his 
splendor,” to say nothing of three silver stars. 

The mottos of the various families are full 
of inspiring sentiments. TheSmiths proclaim 
their proud indifference to two vulgar emo- 
tions in Latin: “I neither fear nor scorn.” 
The Jenkinses seem to have struggled along 
without a motto. The Thompsons, referring 


probably to the excess of luminaries on their - 


shield, say: “Jn lumine lucem.” The Hull 
houses are pious, remarking briefly in Latin: 
“Fear God,” while the Hoffmans, with epi- 
curean flippancy, advise making the most of 
the minute in their “ Carpe diem.” 


Mr. Matthews gives a clue to the promi- , 


nence of the Smiths over the Schuylers in his 
volume. Those Americans who first an- 
swered his queries and supplied him with the 
material upon which he could trace their de- 
scent from arm bearing ancestors in the 
mother country, he says, are the ones whose 
names and escutcheons embellish his pages. 
He also points out that he does not anticipate 
any American competition, because he is on 
the spot where “original authorities and rec- 
ords may be consulted at first hand.” 

Still, he must not be too sure. To manu- 
facture an ancestry, to select a crest from a 
jeweler’s book of samples, and to choose a 
motto from the “Beginner’s Latin Book” 
will continue to satisfy the aristocratic crav- 
ings of many worthy Americans. And here, 
as Mr. Matthews was probably aware when 
he compiled his “Armoury,” there is no earl 
marshal to prohibit the use of spurious arms 
and to limit any social aspirant in the num- 
ber of coronets upon her carriage doors. 


A STORY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Down on the counter where Le Gallienne’s 
meringues and patés are set forth beside 
Miss Wilkins’ rice puddings and Richard 
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Harding Davis’ chocolate creams, “ McTeague” 
comes like a great slab of raw meat. There 
is no concession made to fastidious senses. 
The mass is thrown down untrimmed, un- 
sightly, bleeding at the edges, a great, raw, 
revolting thing that yet came from the very 
center of life, and so cannot be shuffled out 
of sight. 

It is a story of San Francisco, a true pic- 
ture of the brutish, ugly lives that go blindly 
on in the Polk Streets of all the world’s 
cities. It is a romance with a hulking, igno- 
rant dentist for hero, an assistant in a dog 
hospital for enemy, the red velvet chair and the 
gilded tooth sign for properties. Love and 
greed and drink and hate go by in their inexor- 
able order; primitive instincts lead to primitive 
crimes; the world that has no faintest knowl- 
edge of such terms as beauty, sentiment, 
imagination, rolls stolidly along under the 
back windows of shielded and cultivated fine- 
ness. It is a violent book, coarse even—not 
from any deliberate intention, but because 
there was coarseness among these people, and 
it is the faithful transcript of their lives as 
they live them. 

And therein lies its undeniable claim to be 
called a strong book. Frank Norris has 
looked with his own eyes, and then told the 
truth as he saw it. His unpleasant melodrama 
has come from what is. The reader may 
hate it, but he cannot belittle it; and he will 
not put it down. 


A POETS’ PANTHEON. 

It is a common estimate that out of our 
seventy millions of people, somewhere from 
one to two millions either write poetry or 
think that they write it. This certainly 
provides a mine too rich not to be worked in 
some way. It was pretty likely, in view of 
its possibilities, that some day some thrifty 
firm would touch, in altruistic terms, this 
great constituency with appropriate taffy. 

Acircular recently received from Washing- 
ton, and dated pretty close to April 1, comes 
along to do this very thing. It is a curious 
study to follow it through, and see what sort 
of human nature its publishers think they are 
addressing in laying forth their great and 
benevolent scheme to the real and to the self 
supposed poets. We say “real,” for we know 
of one such who has received the circular in 
question. It has gone, too, to the most obscure 
country paper doggerelists, and probably to 
any one who is under the faintest suspicion of 
being a verse writer. 

The scheme of the circular’s publishers is 
to print a poetical monthly, to be called by 
the highly classical name of Columbia Poetica. 
This magazine “will be devoted exclusively 
to such songs, rimes, and other American 
verse as may be contributed originally to its 
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columns.” Some editorial supervision of 

these is hinted at as necessary, with the fol- 

lowing mild proviso: “But, in this instance, 

there will, of course, be much more liberality 

to contributors than in the instances of 

magazines confined almost wholly to prose.” 
But let the circular speak further: 


The void we essay to fill is quite obvious. Many 
whom we now address know well the difficulty of 
reaching, through other prints, even the limited 
public of their own neighborhoods. 


To remedy this difficulty, and to embalm in 
type the metrical effusions of the great army 
of the perpetually “rejected,” is the object of 
the Columbia Poetica. Note, for instance, 


how seductively this is stated: 


Our province of endeavor, please observe, is a 
virgin one; our emprise thoroughly novel. For the 
first time a periodical in the single interest of the 
modest, every day, unheralded poet of our time and 
country is to be embarked upon the ocean of belles 
lettres. It need no longer be more than very 
measurably true that 


‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
Perhaps no longer need any aspiring poet “live and 
die unheard with a most voiceless thought.” .. . 
Send us your verse and subscription, and we will 
send you our magazine. 


A request is made on a supplementary leaf 
that each recipient of this circular send to 
the publishers “the names and addresses of 
persons in your neighborhood who write 
poetry.” Matthew Arnold possibly foresaw 
the Columbia Poetica when he predicted that 
“the future of poetry is to be immense.” 


THEMES FOR AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


An Englishman of literary tastes, of social 
position, and of some reputation as a journal- 
ist, who recently paid a visit to this country, 
expressed himself, just before returning 
home, as greatly surprised by what he had 
seen of American literary life. 

“Why is it that one never meets your au- 
thors in society?” he asked. “Don’t they 
ever go out?” 

He was told. that in New York authors 
seemed to prefer the society of one another; 
that in most of the other American cities they 
were too scattered to have their own society; 
and that they received comparatively little 
social recognition, though here and there 
they were féted—generally, however, by peo- 
ple who did not pretend to be fashionable. 

“It’s very strange,” he said. “In London 
you meet authors everywhere. How in the 
world do they write about society if they 
never go into it?” 

“You've probably explained,” said a gen- 
tleman who was present, “ why so many of 
our so called ‘society novels’ give very er- 
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2 ag impressions of the social side of our 
ife.” 

“Ah, but I have heard of two American 
ladies who are in society, and who write 
about it—Mrs. Burton Harrison and Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer Cruger. It must be very 
curious for them not to meet other writers in 
their own set.” 

“Oh, they do, more or less,” remarked a 
clever lady who was present. “Here and 
there, even in New York, society and Bohemia 
overlap. But it isn’t such a hardship as you 
imagine for those two ladies not to see more 
of their fellow workers. In fact, they enjoy 
their peculiar distinction. It helps the sale 
of their work, too, for people like to think 
that Mrs. Cruger and Mrs. Harrison give 
them glimpses of the real world of society, 
the world that most of them know only 
through reading about it in the newspapers.” 

The Englishman blinked for a moment; he 
was plainly bewildered. “ And then,” he went 
on, “it seems so odd to me to find such a 
large ‘number of your writers imitating our 
English authors, men like Weyman and Hope. 
The romantic movement started by those 
fellows is just as strong here as it is in my 
own country. Some of your writers go so 
far as to write about English life, and often 
with precious little knowledge of it. It 
seems to me that they would do far better to 
write about America. Now, your men are 
doing a good deal of historical fiction; but the 
history of their own people they seem to 
ignore. And yet, what splendid material 
your history offers! Think of the interest 
that is attached to the early settlements here, 
to the French and Indian war, the Revolu- 
tion, and the extraordinarily rapid changes 
that have since taken place! Those changes 
are tremendous romances in themselves. 
No,” he concluded with a shake of his head, 
“T am disappointed. I thought your writers 
would show more initiative and originality; 
but they are neglecting glorious chances.” 


THE UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 


Are we coming to take our literature as 
hypochondriacs do their patent medicines, and 
beauty seekers their face lotions? Some of 
the publishers seem to decree it. They are 
not content to set before us, after due an- 
nouncement, the wares which they and the 
authors jointly produce, but they insist upon 
submitting testimonials of merit from pre- 
sumable experts. 

Mme. Lilywhite, selling her renowned face 
bleach, wraps the bottle in voluminous depo- 
sitions as to its efficacy, written by ladies 
who are supposed to be connoisseurs in face 
bleaches. It is thus intended to convey the 
impression that the queens of the drama and 
the empresses of the opera, full of gratitude 
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at their own astonishing loveliness, and 
ascribing it solely to the face bleach, have in 
the exuberance of their thankfulness poured 
out their praise to Mme. Lilywhite for the 
encouragement of weak sisters who hesitate 
to be beautiful. But Mmes. Rosepink, Sky- 
blue, and Yellowasgold issue the same testi- 
monials from the same queens and empresses 
concerning half a dozen totally different 
washes, and readers grow skeptical as to the 
spontaneity of the commendations. 

Why publishers should wish to degrade good 
books to the level of proprietary medicines 
and cosmetics, they alone can tell. It needs 
no affectedly delicate standard of taste to 
decide that it cheapens a heck worth the 
reading to publish along with it supplement- 
ary pages of Isudation from men who have 
read it in prouf or manuscript. The men and 
women who lend names made honorable by 
their own work to so palpable an advertising 
scheme confer no real benefit upon the writer. 
No one believes that the busy brethren of the 
pen go to publishers and plead with them for 
advance glimpses of a young writer’s story, 
any more than that the celebrated actress’ 
tooth wash testimonial is the outpouring of 
a frank, grateful heart. Friendships, natural 
kindliness of heart, natural dislike to seem 
churlish, and other vague considerations act 
as potently on the literary experts as material 
ones do upon the ladies who “would not be 
without” this or that toilet article. 

In the most noteworthy recent example of 
this sort of “entirely unsolicited” praise, Mr. 
Frank Norris’ “ McTeague,” a wrong is done 
him. “McTeague,” of which we have already 
spoken, is strong enough to stand alone, and 
the face powder style of advertising it is a 
distinct impertinence. 


THE DECLINE OF “DETECTIVE” LITERATURE. 


It frequently happens that the actor who 
feels his powers waning as he grows old, 
sinks gradually from his position in a metro- 
politan stock company to a minor one ina 
traveling combination, and is at last forced to 
accept an engagement at some dime museum, 
where he continues to act long after he has 
been forgotten, as one dead, by a public that 
was wont to applaud him in the days of his 
repute. In like manner we sometimes en- 
counter in the lower literary strata charac- 
ters that once enjoyed high honor at the 
hands of the reading public. 

A case in point is the detective of romance, 
the combination of shrewdness, silence, hon- 
esty, and eccentricity, who once held us spell- 
bound as he unraveled the most difficult plots, 
bearded criminals in their dens, and finally 
accomplished the glorious triumph of virtue. 
There was a detective of this sort in Wilkie 
Collins’ “ Moonstone,” a man who united a rare 
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skill in the detection of crime with a passion 
for rose growing. There was a boy detec- 
tive in the same book, and the reading public 
of their day looked upon both with the utmost 
respect and confidence. There were other 
detectives, too, in the literature of the earlier 
part of the century, men who wore numerous 
disguises and took awful personal risks in 
the performance of their duties. 

In fact, the detective in his time was one 
of the most respected, accomplished, and 
popular characters to be met with in the 
entire world of fiction; but this once honored 
personage has descended from his high place, 
and is ending his days in the pages of dime 
novels and cheap juvenile publications. His 
present stage of degradation may be inferred 
from the fact that the recently deceased 
author of the “Old Sleuth” series of lurid 
tales for office boys was, in private life, a 
commonplace, unromantic bank director, with 
an average output of one novel a week, and a 
corresponding capacity for coupon cutting. 

It is true that Conan Doyle has, within 
very recent years, given us an ideal crime 
detector in the person of Sherlock Holmes, but 
that was a creation of his own. Holmes does 
his work by the well directed application of a 
vast fund of miscellaneous knowledge and an 
exceedingly sound and practical common 
sense, and is not to be classed with his old 
fashioned prototype, who usually depended 
for success on his different changes of whis- 
kers. It is doubtful if the small boy of the 
period would accept Holmes as a hero, even 
in a debased five cent form. He works too 
quietly and uses altogether too much brain 
and too little brawn in the performance of 
his tasks to suit a taste that has been formed 
by perusal of the “Old Sleuth” stories. 

The chief reason for the downfall of the 
many whiskered detective of romance may be 
found in such revelations as those of the 
Lexow examination in New York. In the 
slang of the day, the public is “on to” the 
detective, and will have no more of him as a 
serious character. The mere mention of his 
calling conjures up a vision of a political 
heeler who has found the reward of years of 
faithful and unscrupulous political service in 
a place “on the force,” where he understands 
that he is privileged to make as much money 
as he can during his tenure of office. 

It is not impossible that from the ashes of 
the dead and gone detective of romance there 
will spring up a modern type, in the person 
of the man who gets his share of every rob- 
bery, and forges his way to the upper ranks 
of his profession by virtue of his skill in col- 
lecting tribute from the different malefactors 
who are permitted to do business within the 
precincts of his authority; but this character 
would probably find acceptance only as a 
humorous one. 
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Another cause for the decline of the 
romantic detective may be the decay of crime 
itself as a picturesque industry. Banks are 
no longer robbed at midnight by skilful and 
daring men of the class that broke into the 
Manhattan Bank a quarter of a century ago, 
but by sleek, comfortable looking presidents 
and cashiers, who work in the broad light of 
day, and by rehypothecating securities and doc- 
toring ledgers rather than with dark lantern 
and nitroglycerin. Bank robberies of the 
kind that these gentlemen commit are almost 
worthless in stories founded on dramatic in- 
cident. No detective that ever put on a 
disguise could detect one of them ina manner 
that would be satisfactory to the reading 
public. 

Not until crime is restored to its old posi- 
tion of dignity among the arts, not until 
criminals return to their habits of midnight 
and mystery, will the detective regain the 
place he once held in high class fiction. 


AUTHORS AND REVIEWERS. 

A popular writer of fiction wants to start 
a crusade against certain methods of literary 
criticism that are now much in vogue. 

“The most obnoxious method,” he recently 
remarked in presence of a group of authors 
and journalists, “is the elaborate reproduc- 
tion of the plot of a novel. This is exasper- 
ating to the author for several reasons. In 
the first place, it gives the story away to 
readers; then, too, it does the author a gross 
injustice by telling it baldly, and in many 
cases very badly, occasionally producing a 
wholly different impression from the one he 
had intended to produce. I myself have 
lately had an experience of this kind. I 
wrote a story founded on what I consid- 
ered a rather subtle idea—an idea that had 
been in my mind for many years, and that 
I had very slowly and conscientiously elabo- 
rated. It was interesting to me because it 
shaped itself wholly from the play of charac- 
ter; in other words, with the given charac- 
ters the dénouement was inevitable, though 
at the end it gave the reader the requisite 
shock of surprise. When the novel appeared 
nearly all of the reviewers coarsely rehearsed 
the plot, taking out of it all of the subtlety, 
and making it cheap and commonplace to the 
last degree.” 

Several of his hearers sympathized with 
the author, but one of them, who happened 
to be the literary editor of a New York pa- 
per, championed the cause of the reviewers 
with great spirit and frankness. 

“As amatter of fact,” he said, “no idea 
that has vitality and interest can be spoiled 
in the comparatively brief rehearsal that a 
critic must give it. On the contrary, its 
presentation serves to interest the intelligent 
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reader—the unintelligent reader, by the way, 
never takes the trouble to read reviews—and 
gives him a desire to see it worked out. Most 
authors,” he added, with a suggestion of 
resentment in his tone, “have no apprecia- 
tion of the immense value to their books of 
all reviews, whether favorable or unfavor- 
able, whether well or badly written. If you 
will take the trouble to inquire among pub- 
lishers, you will find that the sales of a book 
frequently pick up immediately after a slash- 
ing criticism in a prominent periodical.” 


“ What a satisfaction it is,” said the liter- 
ary editor of a weekly periodical the other day, 


‘“that one of the successes among the books 


of the past few months is not a novel, but a 
simple, straightforward account of Shak- 
spere’s life. In my opinion, novels are be- 
coming altogether too important. Thousands 
of readers read nothing else; more solid and 
instructive kinds of literature seem tame to 
them. 

“T have just been reading that Shakspere 
book,” the speaker added, “and wishing that 
I might place it in the hands of every young 
student of Shakspere in the land. It is 
written by an Englishman named Sidney 
Lee, and it is so unassuming in its expression 
of opinion, and in its statement of carefully 
gleaned facts, that it assures for its author 
a place among the best literary critics and 
biographers of his time. The trouble with 
many of our critics is that they want to ex- 
ploit themselves as much as the author they 
discuss, if not more. But Mr. Lee never com- 
mits this fault. He has, moreover, good 
common sense, and gives a rational interpre- 
tation of Shakspere’s life and genius, instead 
of weaving fantastic or extravagant theories 
for the sake of appearing original.” 


* * * * 

The late Harold Frederic had a hobby which 
was so far removed from any of the things 
with which his memory is associated that it 
is difficult to believe that he could have rid- 
den it so persistently and with so much suc- 


cess. He had been for many years a collector 
of postage stamps, and at the time of his 
death was regarded as the highest authority 
on that subject in the world. He had been 
for a long while the conductor of a postage 
stamp department in Pearson’s Weekly in 
London, over the signature of “Philatelist,” 
and the private collection which he left be- 
hind him is worth a very large sum of money. 
* * *% * 

W. L. Alden, the London correspondent of 
the New York Times, wittily says, of Lady 
Randolph Churchill’s Anglo Saxon, that “it 
is not absolutely certain that because a mag- 
azine is to be sold at a guinea it is therefore 
worth nothing whatever.” 
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THE OLD FASHIONED SUMMER HOTEL. 


BY JAMES L. FORD. 


THE TERRORS OF LIFE AT THE PALESTINE SPRINGS HOTEL, A SUMMER RESORT BOASTING AN 
UNRIVALED COMBINATION OF UNATTRACTIVE ATTRACTIONS. 


| AM thankful for many things, one of which 

is that I am not compelled to spend my 
vacations at one of those large summer 
hotels which, twenty years ago, were so popu- 
lar among the searchers after health and 
recreation. 

Understand me, I have only words of praise 
for the well conducted hotel, whether it be 
a modern American one fitted out with the 
latest mechanical appliances, and conducted 
strictly on business principles, or a pictur- 
esque English inn whose charm is its simple 
and excellent fare and the kindly attentions 
of every one connected with it, from the 
buxom landlady down to the humble “ boots.” 
Dr. Johnson’s views on the subject of the 
well ordered inn are widely known, and show 
him to have been a man of great good taste 
and discernment. 

The kind of hotel that I detest is conducted 
on the principle that a guest will never re- 
visit it, and should therefore be robbed as 
thoroughly as possible while he is on the 
premises. That there are places of this sort 
no one who has ever journeyed far from 
home will pretend to deny, and a study of the 
migratory habits of our race will show that 
they have ruined nearly every resort in which 
they have flourished. More than one water- 
ing place which, a score of years ago, was 
frequented only by the very best classes of 
people, is now given over exclusively to the 
undesirable element; and in almost every case 
its fall can be traced to the rapacity or igno- 
rance of its innkeepers. It is almost pathetic, 
sometimes, to listen to the wailings of one of 
these brigands as he sits upon his deserted 
piazza and wonders why the public have 
ceased to pay four dollars a day for the privi- 
lege of eating canned vegetables and enjoying 
the view—everything else being on the 
“extra” list. ° 

And yet there has never been a time in the 
history of our country when so many people 
spent a part of the year in the country as at 
present. Twenty five years ago the average 
well to do New York family was content to 
get out of town in time to escape the horrors 
of the Fourth of July, and was invariably 
driven back by the very first chill wind of 
late August or early September. In those 
primitive days the most fashionable schools 
gave their pupils not more than nine or ten 


weeks of summer holidays, and the general 
feeling among adults was that two months in 
the country was about all that they could 
stand. 

But with the increase of wealth and good 
taste and leisure there has come an appreciation 
of the delights of country life. We have learned 
that there are pleasures in the world besides 
those offered by the town. We have found out 
also that the spring and the fall are the most 
delightful seasons for outdoor enjoyment, and 
that even in northern latitudes the winter 
has a great deal to offer. Some hotel keepers 
have known enough to take advantage of 
this change in the popular taste, but others 
do not seem to have learned anything about 
it, and are still managing obsolete, hideous 
wooden barracks up and down the coast, or 
among the most picturesque of our mountain 
ranges, and wondering what has become of 
the pleasure seeking public. 

With this fondness for rural life there has 
sprung up, among people of every class, a 
yearning for a country home of some sort—a 
desire which has built up such places as New- 
port, Tuxedo, and Lenox, besides enabling 
many a poverty stricken farmer to obtain an 
astonishing price for the old, weather beaten 
farm house with its tumbledown barns, ragged 
stone walls, and forty acres of rocky “ pas- 
ture lot,” which have been converted, by the 
alchemy of up to date booming, from a barren 
and worthless holding into a “picturesque 
abandoned farm.” It has not taken the 
thrifty Yankee husbandman long to familiar- 
ize himself with the new trend of popular 
taste, and the value that it gives to their un- 
productive real estate. 

But it is not my purpose in this article to 
address those who have country homes of 
their own, whether they be cottages in New- 
port or gray farm houses on breezy New 
Hampshire hillsides. The people I have in 
mind are those who, once a year, must decide 
upon the manner in which they will spend the 
two or three weeks, or perhaps two or three 
months, of summer holiday which their cir- 
cumstances allow them to enjoy. 

There are some among these who are high 
minded enough, and sufficiently well edu- 
cated, to love the solemn splendor of the fir 
clad hills, or to find the sweetest, most rest- 
ful music in the dash of the waves on some 
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desolate, wind swept shore. I would no more 
presume to offer a word of advice to those in 
sympathy with the mountains and the sea than 
I would dare to suggest to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury a scheme for the improvement of 
the Litany. 

But there are other people who are abso- 
lutely insensible to the allurements of ocean 
or forest, but who nevertheless go somewhere 
out of town every summer of their lives— 
partly on the plea of health, or change of air 
and scene; partly in the hope that the holiday 
journey will bring something new into their 
lives and extend their circle of acquaintances; 
but chiefly because everybody else who claims 
to be anybody at all makes a practice of 
going into the country during the hot 
weather. 

Most of the people of this class seem to me 
to be hopelessly adrift and rudderless on an 
uncertain sea. A great many New Yorkers, 
for instance, are so superstitious that every 
spring they start out with sanguine hearts to 
look for some attractive rural resort in which 
malaria and mosquitoes are unknown, and 
which is situated within forty minutes of the 
City Hall. The woman with two marriage- 
able daughters, who weigh heavily on her 
mind, is always hunting for such a place as 
this, though why she should cling so tena- 
ciously to the neighborhood of the metropolis 
when the whole unbounded continent lies be- 
fore her, is something that I cannot compre- 
hend. 

Very likely it is because of some ill defined 
fear of straying too far away from the city, 
or of finding herself in some place where 
there is only one physician and one drug 
store. Of course such a woman has her 
daughters always on her mind, and feels that 
she should take them to some place where 
there is “something going on,” as she would 
express it, signifying an opportunity for 
them to make desirable acquaintances, and 
perhaps to encounter some eligible young 
men who would make good husbands for the 
maidens in question. 

If such a woman were to ask my advice on 
this important subject, I should solemnly 
warn her to keep away from those huge 
caravansaries which have nothing to recom- 
mend them except the fact that they are ad- 
vertised as “within easy reach of New 
York.” I should just as soon think of recom- 
mending a bathing beach because it was near 
the city sewers as a hotel that is situated but 
a few miles from Broadway; for some of the 
human flotsam and jetsam that is attracted 
to these places is no more to be desired than 
are the old mattresses, decayed vegetables, 
and deceased animals that adorn the shores 
of Bay Ridge and Coney Island. 

It is seldom that the horror and vulgarity 
of life at the kind of hotel that still exists— 
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to the discredit of an American public, be it 
said—are depicted in their true light; but 
that is because the Dantes or Poes who write 
about them usually have their vision obscured 
by the cataracts of prejudice that are de- 
veloped by the hope of securing free board 
or profitable orders for advertising. 

I am moved to lift a warning voice on this 
important subject because of the memory of 
greasy plates, half cooked canned vegetables, 
and luke warm fat, mingled with the dis- 
cordant blare of an orchestra, that comes 
over me when I think of the visit that I 
paid only two summers ago to a hotel which 
was built about twenty five years ago, 
and has contrived to escape the thunder- 
— of outraged justice up to the present 

ay. 

I will call this establishmant the Palestine 
Springs Hotel, though I have often alluded to 
it in stronger terms. It is well situated on 
a commanding eminence that was just five 
miles from the nearest points of interest. The 
landlord called it in his circular an advan- 
tageous position, the advantage being on the 
side of the livery stable which he ran in con- 
nection with this hotel, as there was nothing 
to be seen that lay within walking distance. 
In extenuation of my sojourn in this unhal- 
lowed spot I will say that I was lured there 
through the unrivaled mendacity of the 
sufferers who testified to the marvelous 
medicinal qualities of the Palestine springs. 
After reading a batch of these testimonials I 
firmly believed that if I could only partake of 
those healing waters every morning for the 
space of two weeks, I should return to my 
daily labors in town with the physical 
strength of a Goliath and the mentality of 
a Daniel Webster. 

Never to my dying day shall I forget that 
sultry morning when I was led down to par- 
take of the healing and invigorating waters 
of those much advertised springs. The mos- 
quitoes rose about me in dense clouds; the 
damp earth sank under my feet like a wet 
sponge. I could almost see the malarial 
vapors rising from the ground. Filled with 
a vague apprehension of impending evil, I 
entered the spring house and dipped up from 
a greasy pool a cupful of water that seemed 
to be strongly impregnated with salt, iron 
rust, and decaying vegetable matter. Frogs 
and lizards lurked in its slimy depths, and a 
solitary turtle disappeared beneath the sur- 
face at the first jar of my footsteps. I have 
never tasted anything whose after effects 
were so nauseous and depressing, and I re- 
turned to the hotel filled with solemn mis- 
givings as to my future. 

Later in the day I asked the landlord, who 
never seemed to have anything to do except 
to grin affably at his boarders and charge 
them for things, what particular healing 
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powers the spring water possessed. He 
straightway recited a list of complaints that 
included rheumatism, consumption, lumbago. 
dyspepsia, and broken bones. There was one 
thing, however, for which the Palestine 
spring water was a sure antidote, though the 
landlord did not mention it, and that was a 
healthy appetite. The water was served in 
abundance at every meal. 

The hotel itself possessed a’certain interest 
for the archeologist as an example of the 
school of architecture that flourished about 
the period of the Civil War. It was a huge, 
barn-like structure with wide halls, a long 
piazza, and about two hundred of the smallest, 
hottest, and most squalid bedrooms that I 
have ever seen. The barroom was conveniently 
placed in a remote basement, where the 
whoops of those who sought solace in intoxi- 
cants could not be heard by the wives and 
daughters on the piazza. Through the dining- 
room, which was about an acre in size, 
roamed bands of perspiring negroes, minister- 
ing to the guests amid the crash and ratile 
of stone china and cutlery. 

But the largest and most important room 
in the house was a vast parlor, furnished with 
about a hundred rickety chairs, a piano, and 
a carpet which was so threadbare that in its 
most danced over areas not a particle of its 
original color remained. There was dancing 
in this room almost every night, and once a 
week an abomination known as the “Satur- 
day night hop” took place. One of these 
dreadful functions occurred during my visit, 
and I took pains to leave before the next. On 
this occasion the house was crowded to its 
extreme capacity by the husbands, brothers, 
sweethearts, and friends of the regular 
boarders who had come up from the city to 
spend a quiet Sunday in the country. There 
was no means of escape from the noise, which 
began with the tooting and scraping of the 
horns and fiddles at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, and continued, without a moment’s res- 
pite, until well into the morning hours. 

Oh, the horror of that awful night! The 
orchestra at its death dealing work on what 
are called “popular airs” because every- 
body is tired of them; the dashing young 
men from the city, colliding with one another 
as they circle about the room; the swarms of 
half grown, over dressed girls, pert of tongue 
and brazen of manner, exchanging repartees 
with downy faced, cigarette smoking youths 
as they passed and repassed them on the 
piazza; the dense masses of women of every 
age and condition, packed in front of the 
windows and chattering with green, malig- 
nant tongues; the ceaseless tramp of those 
who “promenade”—a term coined expressly 
for Saturday night hops—arm in arm through 
hall and piazza; the couples who grin and 
snicker in secluded nooks and corners; and, 
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worst of all, the affable landlord, rubbing his 
hands and smiling with glassy eyes and oily 
features upon his patrons, rejoicing that his 
house is crowded to the roof, and that none 
of his victims can possibly escape until Mon- 
day morning. 

This landlord was a thrifty son of New 
England, and excelled in the art.of making 
money out of schemes which he palmed off as 
hospitable undertakings, devised at a liberal 
outlay on his part for the entertainment of 
his boarders. The expense of one of these 
Saturday night hops I estimate at about 
twenty dollars, of which twelve dollars went 
to the musicians, while eight dollars would 
probably have covered the cost of the dabs 
of viscous ice cream and bits of dyspeptic 
cake that were ostentatiously passed around 
about midnight. 

To offset this, there were about sixty extra 
guests, friends and relatives of the regular 
boarders, who spent Sunday in the house, at 
an average cost to themselves of six dollars 
and to the landlord of one dollar and a half, 
for their board and lodging alone. Owing 
largely to their presence the Saturday night 
bar trade was always enormous, and on Sun- 
day these transients invariably developed 
strong yearnings to play billiards, to drink 
whisky, to take long drives, and, in short, to 
do almost everything that was calculated to 
meet with the approval of the open handed 
publican, who found his highest happiness in 
the knowledge that his boarders were sleep- 
ing three in a bed at night and spending all 
the money they had by day. From the 
sources that I have named, besides’ various 
small pickings in the way of transportation 
to and from the depot, and of meals and 
cocktails served in rooms, I estimated the land- 
lord’s profits to have been not less than three 
hundred and fifty dollars on each one of his 
Saturday night hops. 

The other day I read in an illustrated 
pamphlet—which reminded me feebly of the 
“Arabian Nights,” with Lane’s illustrations 
—a description of the two hundred cool and 
airy guest chambers which had just been 
added to that most popular of all health re- 
sorts, the Palestine Springs Hotel. Therefore 
Iam compelled to believe that that thrifty, 
oily, grinning landlord is not altogether igno- 
rant of the business which he follows as a 
means of livelihood, and has estimated the 
popular taste with much shrewdness and 
profit. 

Nevertheless, it is pleasant to believe that 
the art of keeping a good inn, commended in 
song and story, is reviving in this country, 
and that in a few years the summer holiday 
may be to all of us a period of comfort and 
enjoyment, rather than the sort of misery 
that I endured during my fortnight at the 
Palestine Springs. 




















REFLECTIONS. 


THE brilliance of one mind is a public 
square deluged with electric light; of an- 
other a tea perfumed parlor lit with wax 
candles. 

Only the well fed discriminate. The 
domestic mouse has a more sophisticated 
face than the field mouse, but a starving 
cat never found that out. 

The green mind, like the green field, has 
more things growing in it than you would 
suspect. 

If you would enjoy your infatuation, never 
scrutinize it. 

The woman who takes in washing to sup- 
port nine children is cheerful; but so few of 
us can be washerwomen with nine children! 

Pygmalion turned a marble woman into a 
loving wife simply by loving her. Nearly 
every man has had a similar experience. 

Love and pain are twins that nearly every 
woman has nursed. 

When for a moment I am privileged to see 
myself as others see me, I am astonished at 
the size of my smallest fault. 

The woman who dreads the commonplace 
may be sure that her sufferings, at least, will 
be uncommon. 

The diamond star in a young girl’s delicate 
hair is less brilliant than her fancies about 
life. 

A woman’s gravity and brightness should 
be like the dusk and gleam of a June shower 
—no chill in either. 

There is a type of man who thinks he can 
make a girl believe anything if he puts on a 
sincere look while saying it. 

The young girl counts the minutes till her 
lover comes; the old maid counts the years 
since he went away. 


Life grows richer as it grows old. The 
setting sun reddens the stream to wine. 

We wouldn’t object to time’s flying if he 
didn’t insist on dragging us along with him. 

The most obvious fact of human life is its 
unutterable pathos. 





Ethelwyn Wetheralid. 





AN APPEAL TO MY TYPER. 


How can I find it, the story of stories, 
Hid in a mystical jumble of signs? 
iow strike the key that will open the glories 
3ound by the wall of these black lettered 
lines? 








Down in the heart of my little black typer 
Lies the great tale that has never been told. 
Year after year, ever sweeter and riper, 
It waits in the dark till its name be un- 
rolled. 


Grant me some clue to the cipher that binds it, 
Little black fiend with your grinning white 
keys! 
Mine be the tremulous finger that finds it, 
Leads it forth shining, the world at its 
knees! 


How I would shape it and serve it and love it, 
Story of stories, unguessed and unplanned! 

"Tis not the fame or the gold that I covet-— 
Only the growth of it under my hand. 


Show me the way to it, hint but a letter, 
Little black typer! I crave but a spark. 
Point me to where, ever sweeter and better, 
3orn of earth’s wonder, it waits in the dark. 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


“OLD GLORY.” 


Iv’s only a bit of bunting, true, 
With its stars of white on a ground of blue, 
And its stripes of white and red; 
But today in the far off Philippines 
There are brave men dying for what it 
means— 
Old Glory overhead! 


It was under that flag that our gallant men, 
North and South together again, 
Humbled the hosts of Spain; 
And that same old flag, should a foe attack, 
Will never, please God, defenders lack, 
To preserve its folds from stain. 
Robert T. Hardy, Jr. 


THE “PRETTY NURSE.” 


‘The Federation of Women’s Clubs have decided that 
pretty nurses are not allowable. —E xchange. 


I HAVE no love for human ills, 

Or powders, boluses, and pills; 

3ut if to them I must succumb, 
Why add the further martyrdom 
That she who gruel brings to me, 
And bitter stuffs, should homely be? 


This Spartan edict, I declare, 

Is femininely quite unfair. 

One may not have a plethoric purse 
And yet may like a pretty nurse — 
Too ill to say if he is fond 

More of a brunette than a blonde. 
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Health, I confess, would better please 
My taste than languishing disease; 

But why, when illness makes its call, 
And days grow dark, and joy seems small, 
May I not keep from getting worse 

By seeing approach a pretty nurse? 


When figures on the wall paper 
Pall on my sight, I look at her; 
And when the furniture seems dull, 
To know the nurse is beautiful 

Is prophylactic, I should say— 

Or makes you better right away. 


However, human hearts that care 

For us when ill are ever fair; 

And hands that serve us in distress 

Have everlasting loveliness; 

And beauty rules cannot disperse— 

Since these things make the pretty nurse. 
Joel Benton. 





THE BRIDES OF JUNE. 


THE purple pansies nod their heads 
In rapture uncontrolled, 
There gleams from out a hundred beds 
The daisy’s heart of gold; 
Sweet william, pinks, and mignonette 
Yield fragrance night and noon, 
Tiptoeing lilies anxious fret 
To glimpse the brides of June. 


Then on the bush beside the gate 
A bud from sleep awakes, 
With feverish haste that scarce can wait 
The bloom from bondage breaks; 
The royal rose, heraldic of 
True hearts that beat in tune, 
Outstretches petal arms of love 
To greet the brides of June. 
Roy Farrell Greene. 





A SONG OF MIRTH. 


WHEN the king cup’s chalice 
3rims with a golden brew, 
And the void above the valleys 
Swims with a deeper hue, 
When there seems no place for malice 
In the whole fair round of earth, 
With you, sweet, 
So true, sweet, 
Then is the mood for mirth! 


When the heights are hazy, 
And the eve comes like a boon, 
When droops the crown of the daisy 
Under the brazen noon, 
When the runlet loiters lazy, 
Shrunk in its silver girth, 
With you, love, 
So true, love, 
Then is the mood for mirth! 
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When the morning tingles, 
And the geese honk overhead, 
When, lighting the dusk of the dingles, 
The amber and red are wed, 
When the harvest home song mingles 
With the fading song of earth, 
With you, sweet, 
So true, sweet, 
Then is the mood for mirth! 


When the winds are banded, 
And rave at the battened door, 
When the dooméd ships are stranded 
On the reefs of an iron shore, 
When the trees stand writhing handed, 
Lamenting the days of dearth, 
With you, love, 
So true, love, 
Still is the mood for mirth! 
Clinton Scollard. 





FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


THE love lorn swain stares at the moon, 
And swears he sees the face 

Of her he loves—and hums a tune 
She plays with perfect grace. 


Upon the moon she gazes, too, 
Beneath her casement’s span, 
And sees a face, but to her view 

The face is of a man. 


And both are right. ’Tis of the tricks 
Love sets down in no book. 
’Tis like the 9 that makes a 6 
According as you look. 
Tom Hall. 


TABITHA, BEULAH, AND PRUE. 


TABITHA, Beulah, and Prue, 
My Puritan ancestry— 

Quaint little maidens you, 
Of a bygone century! 


You were the first buds to blow 
On our great family tree, 
When, in the days long ago, 
A sapling it grew by the sea. 


Tabitha, Beulah, and Prue 

In homespun frock and shawl, 
Little you reckoned or knew 

How the arrow of fate would fall. 


Little you reckoned, in fine, 

Of the thousands in after years, 
Flaunting their family line 

Back to you, dimpled dears. 


Tabitha, Beulah, and Prue— 
My dear little atavic ghosts, 
A humble descendant to you 
A bumper in memory toasts! 
Rosedith Mills Powers. 
+ 
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